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GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT 


George Edgar Vincent, president of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation from 1917 until his retirement in 
1929, died on February 1, 1941, at the age of seventy- 
SIX. 

The following statement was adopted by the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation at a meeting on April 


2, 1941: 


There are only three of us left who served as trustees of The 
Rockefeller Foundation when George Vincent was president. 
Thirty trustees who were associated with his administration have 
retired; of these thirty, fourteen are living and sixteen are dead. 
Dr. Vincent, Dr. Rose, Dr. Buttrick, Mr. Gates — the officers 
who shaped and guided the policy of this organization — are gone 
now. To us today they seem like legendary giants and we their 
dwarfed successors. 

We three trustees who remain speak this morning of Dr. Vin- 
cent not only on our own behalf but on behalf of former trustees, 
living and dead, who were his admiring colleagues and loyal 
friends, In a real sense, too, we speak of him on behalf of the pres- 
ent trustees who, while they never had the privilege of serving 
under his presidency, have seen in every aspect of the Founda- 
tion’s work his lengthening shadow. 

Under Dr. Vincent’s guidance the program of the Foundation 
not only received the pattern and quality which it stil] maintains, 
but it gained a standing throughout the world completely unique 
for a private organization. Were Dr. Vincent alive, he would be 
the first to assert that this result was not due to his efforts alone. 
He had behind him the vision and support of his trustees, and he 
was at all times assisted by an able corps of officers. But the 
leadership was his, and to that leadership he brought the powers 
of an incisive and piercing mind. 

Although he was endowed with a prodigal range of talents, we 
who served with him as trustees remember perhaps with particu- 
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lar vividness his amazing powers of expression. He could restate, 
interpret, and summarize ideas more rapidly and with greater 
clarity than any man with whom this board has been associated. 
It was through this interpretive capacity that he was able to es- 
tablish the Foundation in public estimation at a time when 
foundations were suspect, and little was known or understood as 
to our purposes or ideals. 

- Dr. Vincent’s gift was much more than a mere facility with 
words. It was rooted in an intellectual integrity which was deep 
and uncompromising, There was a fundamental honesty about 
him, a kind of mental rectitude, a respect for fair play, which no 
one who met him could fail to observe. And yet he was in no sense 
naive or simple. On the contrary, he was urbane and sophisticated 
— in every meaning of the phrase a civilized human being. Al- 
though there was no sentimentality about him, he had a fine sensi- 
tiveness in his relations with individuals and with groups. He was 
not instinctively 2 fighter — there was no streak of pugnacious- 
ness in him — but he had a gallant courage, and when he fought, 
which he did occasionally, he always faced his opponent and used 
a rapier, not a bludgeon. 

All these characteristics were capped with an irrepressible 
paiety and sparkle which those of us who knew him will longest 
remember. Not only his own wit and good humor but his delight 
in it from others enlivened the meetings of this board in a way 
which only those who served with him can appreciate. Often a 
thorny problem or a tense situation was speedily cut through by 
one of his rapid thrusts edged with gentle irony. 

Finally, let us record that he had a genuine passion for per- 
fection and was impatient with the second-best. This insistence 
upon high quality, this refusal to compromise with anything less 
than excellence, has run like a golden thread through all the work 
of the Foundation. In spite of mistakes and misjudgments it is 
the dominating ideal that has inspired this organization from the 
beginning, and to the service of this ideal Dr. Vincent brought 
the support of his own great talents, 

How Jong the Foundation’s existence will extend into the fu- 
ture, we of this present board cannot know; but of one thing we 
can be sure: Dr. Vincent’s influence will survive to the end. 
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To THE TrusTEES OF THE RocKEFELLER 
HouNDATION: 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a gen- 
eral review of the work of The Rockefeller 
Foundation for the period January 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1940, together with detailed re- 
ports of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Foundation, the Director of the International 
Health Drvision, the Directors of the Medica] 
Sciences, the Natural Sciences, the Social Sci- 
ences, and the Humanities, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the program in China. 

Respectfully yours, 


Raymonp B. Fospick 
President 
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PRESIDENT’S REVIEW 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


URING 1940 the appropriations of The 
1) Rockefeller Foundation amounted to 
$9,854,497. The income of the Founda- 

tion from investments during the year was 
$7,605,342.81. This income was supplemented by 
a transfer of $1,150,000 from the principal fund. 
The appropriations were distributed for the 
most part in six major fields, roughly as follows: 


Public Health $2,750,000 
Natural Sciences 2,200,000 
Social Sciences 1,§C0,000 
Medical Sciences 1,300,000 
Humanities 1,075,000 


Rural Reconstruction in China 200,000 


Of the money spent during the year, 77 per 
cent was for work in the United States and 23 per 
cent for work abroad. In spite of the serious . 
interference of the war, the Foundation’s activi- 
ties during 1940 involved cooperative efforts in 
forty-four countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas. 

Details of the Foundation’s finances for the 
year appear on pages 349 to 442 of this report. 
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FLAGS AND BOUNDARY LINES 


For an organization like The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation which over many years has tried to carry 
on its work regardless of flags or boundary lines, 
these are unhappy days. To sit by and watch the 
disappearance or decadence or, worse, the per- 
version of institutions of learning which in earlier 
and better years we were privileged to assist is 
not an easy assignment. In the decade that fol- 
lowed the war these institutions gave high prom- 
ise in public health, in medicine, and in the 
natural and social sciences. The Institute of 
Hygiene at Warsaw, the Institute of Public 
Health at Prague, the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesell- 
schaft in Berlin, the Institute of Psychiatry at 
Munich, the Institute of Inorganic Chemistry at 
Gottingen — these were a few of many organiza- 
tions, in a world where thought was free, to 
which the Foundation gave needed assistance. 

Even more difficult ts it to see the brillant 
men with whose work we were associated — 
many of them on fellowships or with grants in aid 
from the Foundation — now driven from the 
posts for which they were trained, debarred from 
their laboratories, some of them fugitives, some 
in concentration camps, many of them separated 
from their families, or lost in foreign countries 
where they sought haven. To these scholars scat- 
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tered in many lands, whose lives are now a sacri- 
ficial testimony to the principle of intellectual 
freedom, we in this protected hemisphere pay 
tribute of admiration and homage. 

Among the disappointments which organiza- 
tions like the Foundation have to face in times 
like these is the fact that it 1s no Jonger possible, 
under the regulations of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, to make payments on appfro- 
priations for work in the occupied areas of 
Europe. Norway, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
France, Rumania— the projects which were being 
supported in these countries in medical research 
and in the natural and social sciences cannot 
now be assisted. Conditions have so changed that 
many of these projects would probably have 
minor value anyway; but it is one of the tragedies 
of the present situation that even a little money 
that might help an outstanding scholar here and 
there to keep his work alive cannot now be sent. 

This is not said in any criticism of the govern- 
ment regulations. They are undoubtedly essen- 
tial in the present international situation. But . 
the hardship which they impose is none the less 
real. They constitute one further bit of evidence, 
if further evidence is needed, of the breakdown in 
international solidarity which in the realm of 
scholarship, at least, had become a vital factor of 
progress. 
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The development of the war has had the fur- 
ther effect of driving back several of the Founda- 
tion’s outposts established in connection with its 
own operating program around the world. Our 
Paris office has been closed and the Shanghai 
office transferred to Manila. A temporary office 
has been opened in Lisbon. Our personnel has 
had to be recalled from Egypt where work was 
being carried on in malaria and schistosomiasis; 
from Turkey where we were engaged in sanitary 
engineering; from Rumania where scarlet fever 
studies were being conducted; and from Hun- 
gary, which was a station for influenza research. 
However, Foundation personnel is still operating 
on the Burma Road, in India, in south China, in 
the Belgian Congo, in Uganda (Central Africa), 
in Spain and Portugal, and of course in Latin 
America. 


INTO THE NIGHT 


In the shadows that are deepening over Europe 
the lights of learning are fading one by one. The 
conception of knowledge as an international re- 
sponsibility has vanished. The free flow of ideas 
across boundary lines between laboratories and 
universities has dried up. Everywhere the exi- 
gencies of the war have erased the possibility of 
intellectual and cultural life as that term was 
understood a few years ago. 
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On the Continent, as distinguished from Great 
Britain, the situation during the last year has 
rapidly deteriorated. January 1941 finds a large 
number of universities and institutes closed, and 
many others working under conditions scarcely 
tolerable. As German forces have moved into one 
country after another a definite pattern has been 
followed in relation to the universities and other 
schools. Allowed at first to continue with their 
work, their teaching and student activities were 
closely supervised by the German authorities. 
The supervision involved an attempt to enforce 
a “cultural program” similar to that already im- 
posed by the Nazis on German institutions. 
Where this attempt was resisted, as it frequently 
was, the measures of repression adopted by the 
occupying authorities included the closing of 
the institutions, sending faculties to concentra- 
tion camps, and even breaking up student dem- 
onstrations with machine guns and tanks. 

In two Czechoslovak universities during the 
winter of 1939-40 hundreds of students were im- 
prisoned and many were shot. Finally the uni- . 
versities were closed and most of the student 
body was deported for forced labor in Germany. 
In Holland in 1940, as in Poland in 1939, there 
were many arrests and deportations of students 
and professors. Similarly in the Norwegian unt- 
versities the German attempts to enforce the 
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Nazi cultural pattern have been marked by the 
frequent arrests and disappearances of professors 
and students alike. Belgium’s four universities 
were all permitted to reopen in October, but 
severe restrictions were imposed upon the Uni- 
versity of Brussels and the Catholic University 
of Louvain, whose library was completely and 
apparently deliberately destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. The number of students has been greatly 
reduced in Belgian institutions, and the Germans 
are exercising close control over the teaching. 
In Paris, following the Armistice Day demonstra- 
tion in which a number of students were machine- 
gunned, the University was closed for a period 
and the Rector dismissed. 

The condition of university life and standards 
on the Continent is now little short of appalling. 
Due to flight, imprisonment, or disappearance 
the number of professors in institutions has been 
reduced by at least 50 per cent. Jewish professors 
in France were discharged as a result of the Sep- 
tember decrees issued from Vichy, and similar 
action has been taken in other countries under 
German domination with the exception of Den- 
mark. Professors residing in German-occupied 
territory who were known to be anti-Nazi have 
been taken to concentration camps or have dis- 
appeared. The same is true of German refugee 
scholars who had found haven in countries sub- 
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sequently invaded by German troops. Similarly 
. in the three Baltic states — Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia — which were absorbed by Russia 
in June 1940, the process of converting the uni- 
versities into Soviet institutions has proceeded 
rapidly. More than half the professors have been 
removed from their positions and many of them 
have been imprisoned or have disappeared. The 
teaching programs have been completely reor- 
ganized, particularly in the soctal sciences. 

Over all the continental universities hangs the 
pall of uncertainty and fear. The contact with 
contemporary life has been abruptly broken. 
Even when fundamental research ts betng con- 
tinued, publication has largely been abandoned 
or postponed. In the social sciences such research 
as is carried on is confined to innocuous projects 
which have no relevancy to the present scene. 
Even neutral countries are under pressure to 
permit a totalitarian interpretation in the teach- 
ing of such subjects as economics, political 
science, and sociology; and scholars — to quote a 
recent guarded letter — “exercise a certain tact 
and circumspection in our treatment of the most 
up-to-date problems.” 

In such surroundings scholarship withers and 
only through heroic struggle keeps itself alive. 
When the German Minister of Justice tells the 
Association of University Professors that the old 
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ideal of objectivity was nonsense and that 
“today the German university professor must 
ask himself one question: does my scientific work 
serve the welfare of National Socialism?” he is 
voicing a doctrine which if broadly applied spells 
the end of Western scientific thought. When 
relativity becomes “an example of characteris- 
tically perverse Jewish thinking,” and genetics 
is a battleground for the ‘Aryan theory,” then 
the end of the day has come in which Claude 
Bernard could say: “I give small thought to 
where the truth will lead me, provided that I find 
it.” 

It is only in an atmosphere of freedom that the 
lamp of science and learning can be kept alight. 
In all the history of the race knowledge has 
never flowered in a subject people. It is only free 
men who dare to think, and it is only through 
free thought that the soul of a people can be kept 
alive. 


REFUGEE SCHOLARS 


The necessity of protecting the careers of 
scholars unable to continue work tn their native 
Jands has given rise to two Foundation programs: 
one a placement program, from 1933 to 1939; the 
other an emergency rescue program in 940. 
Beginning in 1933 the Foundation, at the request 
of universities and research institutes offering 
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positions of reasonable permanency, made grants 
for the placement of refugee scholars. During the 
seven-year period ending in 1939, the Foundation 
appropriated $775,000 for this purpose. Of this 
amount approximately five hundred thousand 
dollars was allocated to American institutions, 
the balance going to institutions in Europe and 
elsewhere, Of the 122 individual scholars assisted 
by this process in finding places in the United 
States, ninety-nine were established in perma- 
nent positions by the end of 1939, and their 
distinguished talents were thus added to the 
intellectual life of America. Excluding those who 
had died, gone into other activities, or migrated 
to other countries, only seven of this whole group 
failed to measure up to expectations. 

In 1940, with the invasion of Scandinavia, the 
Lowlands, and France, and the intensification of 
war in England, a new kind of problem arose, 
necessitating a new type of program. Many 
eminent scholars, some of whom the Foundation 
had already rescued from Central Europe be- 
tween 1933 and 1939, suddenly found themselves 
not only unable to continue their work, but 
often in extreme personal peril. The situation was 
an emergency one. Long negotiation such as was 
formerly necessary to secure permanent place- 
ment was now out of the question. In order to 
save these men, action had to be taken at once. 
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With the assistance of the New School for 
Social Research, of which Dr. Alvin Johnson is 
the director, The Rockefeller Foundation insti- 
tuted a rescue program, in which other agencies, 
notably the Carnegie Corporation and the Bel- 
gian American Educational Foundation, have 
participated. Grants sufficient to provide travel 
to this country and maintenance for two years 
for imperiled scholars have been made either to 
the New School or to other interested institu- 
tions. In the case of those scholars assigned to the 
New School, only temporary placement is in- 
volved, and it is expected that they will find 
permanent posts elsewhere, either in this country 
or abroad. Assisting in this task of permanent 
placement is the Emergency Committee in Aid 
of Displaced Foreign Scholars, which, under the 
leadership of Dr. Stephen Duggan, acts as an 
important clearinghouse on the subject. 

During 1940, on behalf of these refugee schol- 
ars, The Rockefeller Foundation made fifty-six 
srants totaling $266,350. Of these, forty-five 
were made to the New School and eleven to other 
institutions. The fifty-six scholars represent 
eleven nationalities, including nineteen Germans, 
eleven French, seven Poles, five Russians, five 
Austrians, three Norwegians, two Spaniards, one 
Belgian, one Czech, one Italian, and one Swiss. 
Among them were physiologists, biochemists, 
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mathematicians, psychiatrists, neurologists, econ- 
omists, statisticians, historians, philosophers, 
and philologists, all of whom had occupied dis- 
tinguished places in European universities. One 
was a Nobel prize winner; nearly all had inter- 
national reputations. 

The restrictions imposed on the conquered 
countries of the continent are such that only a 
small proportion of its productive scholarship can 
be thus salvaged. But if the conception of the 
world-wide republic of knowledge is to be kept 
alive, efforts of this kind, hopelessly inadequate 
as they may be, are not without importance. 


TRAINING PHYSICIANS FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Just before he died, Lord Lothian, British 
Ambassador to the United States, asked The 
Rockefeller Foundation whether it would con- 
sider the possibility of giving a number of British 
medical students the opportunity to complete 
their training in the medical schools of the 
United States and Canada. While medical stu- 
dents in England are not subject to draft, the air 
raids in London and elsewhere throughout Great 
Britain have imposed excessive demands upon all 
medical schools and teaching hospitals, Destruc- 
tion has been extensive. In London, at this writ- 
ing, only one teaching hospital has escaped 
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bombing. The conditions for thorough and ade- 
quate teaching in medicine are therefore severely 
deranged. A considerable number of the teachers, 
moreover, have been called to military or special 
civilian duties, and, together with the profession 
as a whole, are exposed to injury and death ina 
measure that heightens the importance of ade- 
quate training for those who will be their suc- 
cessors. A break in the chain of medical teaching 
in any country spells disaster for the next 
generation. 

Lord Lothian’s suggestion was warmly sup- 
ported by leading British medical authorities, 
and as a result the Foundation appropriated 
$100,000 to initiate the plan. This proposed coop- 
eration between British and American medical 
schools is the fruit of earlier and very satisfactory 
relationships. For seventeen years the Founda- 
tion has provided fellowship funds to the British 
Medical Research Council for the training of 
British postdoctoral medical students in America. 
These fellows have been of exceptional quality. 
Upon their return to the British Isles they have 
carried with them a favorable impression of their 
American experience. As a result, American 
medical education is held in esteem by many of 
the younger leaders in British medicine. This new 
project is launched, therefore, in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and confidence. 
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Twenty-five leading medical schools in Canada 
and the United States have indicated their 
cordial willingness to accept these new students, 
and some have offered to remit tuition. An officer 
of the Foundation is now in England working 
with a British committee on the details of selec- 
tion and transportation. Candidates will be con- 
sidered not only from the London area but from 
the provincial universities in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, where extensive damage has also been 
done to clinical teaching services. Arrangements 
are being made for the local supervision of the 
students in America and for the acceptance by 
British medical authorities of their American 
training, when successfully completed, as the 
equivalent of the British licensure. Appointments 
will be for not more than three years and will 
provide modest living expenses and tuition. The 
three-year period is likely to include two years 
of clinical training and one year of internship. 
The student will be expected to provide his own 
cost of travel. He will, of course, be required to 
return to Great Britain upon the termination of 
his scholarship. The scholarship will be adminis- 
tered by the authorities of the school to which he 
is assigned, and it is not expected that he will! be 
enrolled as a candidate for an American degree. 

Unless unforeseen difficulties occur, it is antici- 
pated that some of the students will arrive in 
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America this spring, and the balance by the open- 
ing of the fall term. The Foundation intends to 
consider a possible extension of the plan if the 
first year’s experience is successful. 


THE HEALTH COMMISSION TO EUROPE 


The Battle of France left such chaos in its 
wake and the question of public health, particu- 
larly among children, presented such threatening 
possibilities that, early in July 1940, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation organized a Health Commis- 
sion, under the direction of its International 
Health Division, which was sent to Europe as 
fast as a program could be developed and person- 
nel recruited. It was decided that the activities of 
the Commission should follow the established 
policy of the Foundation’s work in public health 
in that it would cooperate primarily with govern- 
ment organizations. In so far as could be foreseen, 
it was thought that the various forms of aid 
might include the provision of technica] advisers, 
particularly in areas crowded with refugees, in 
which difficult health problems were bound to 
emerge; local training of new health personnel; 
sanitation; control of epidemics such as typhus 
fever, influenza, malaria, and other diseases; 
re-establish nent of state and local health services; 
and the study of urgent nutrition problems 
which the war would undoubtedly create. 
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In the execution of the program the Director 
of the International Health Division, Dr. Wilbur 
A. Sawyer, has made two extended trips to 
Europe, visiting France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal. Two other medical members of the 
Foundation’s staff, who have had long experience 
and are widely acquainted in France, have been 
in Paris and Vichy since last August; and two 
nutritionists recruited in American medical 
schools and a sanitary engineer from the Founda- 
tion staff are now working in Marseille. At the 
request of the British Ministry of Health a bac- 
teriologist-epidemiologist has been sent to Eng- 
land in connection with the influenza problem; 
and in addition plans are under way to send one 
or more nutritionists and a specialist in typhus 
fever to Spain, and a bacteriologist-epidemiolo- 
gist to France. 

Owing to the limitation of communications 
between Europe and America, as well as the be- 
wildering uncertainties of the immediate future, 
the difficulties which have confronted and still 
confront the development of this program on the 
Continent have been almost insurmountable. 
The project which is headed up in Marseille in- 
volves a nutritional study of selected groups of 
the children of Free France, and at the present 
writing it 1s progressing favorably with the com- 
plete cooperation of the public health authorities 
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of Vichy. Other projects in France it has not been 
possible to mature. The Foundation plans to 
continue its efforts as long as any possibility of a 
constructive contribution remains. 


INFLUENZA 


In 1933 the late Sir Patrick Laidlaw and his 
associates at the National Institute for Medical 
Research in London succeeded in isolating the 
causative agent of an epidemic of influenza and 
showed definitely for the first time that it was 
due to a filtrable virus. This virus has come to be 
known as “influenza A.” In January 1940, Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., professor of bacteriology at 
New York University, with a grant from The 
Rockefeller Foundation, isolated the virus of an 
explosive type of influenza in North Carolina. 
This virus was called “influenza B,” and the 
two types are quite distinct. It is now known that 
there are one or more new types of influenza, 
apart from A and B, which have not as yet been 
described. 

Toward the end of 1939 a curious accident 
occurred in the laboratories of the International 
Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation 
in New York (not to be confused with the labora- 
tories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, although both occupy the same prem- 
ises}. An outbreak of distemper-like disease 
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developed among the ferrets used in the studies 
of influenza A. In order to prevent the spread of 
the infection, a vaccine was made from the organs 
of some of the animals which had just recovered 
from influenza and had come down with the 
distemper; and this vaccine was injected into a 
large number of normal ferrets. When these vac- 
cinated ferrets were later inoculated with influ- 
enza A virus, they were found to be immune. 
This phenomenon, accidentally encountered, 
was intensively studied during the year 1940 In 
the hope that it might lead eventually to the 
development of a satisfactory anti-influenza vac- 
cine. The research has been under the direction 
of Dr. Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., of the laboratories 
of the Foundation. In the course of the work 
different types of vaccine were tried, and eventu- 
ally, in place of infected ferret tissues, developing 
chick embryos were employed. The vaccine thus 
produced was studied in a number of human 
volunteers and was found to give a sharp rise in 
antibodies against influenza virus in the blood of 
vaccinated persons. In some instances this in- 
crease was over a hundredfold, and the high anti- 
body level resulting from the experimental vac- 
cination persisted for a number of months. Be- 
cause these results seemed much more promising 
than those previously obtained with any other 
type of vaccine, it was considered desirable to 
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determine whether the antibody rise in the blood 
indicated active immunity to influenza. 

Plans were therefore made to vaccinate repre- 
sentative groups in different parts of the country 
in the expectation that during the usual winter 
influenza season epidemics might affect some of 
the localities under study and thus give an 
answer to this crucial question. During the mid- 
summer, while the vaccine was still only in the 
preliminary stages of development, epidemics of 
influenza were reported in Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
In Puerto Rico the epidemic had already passed 
its peak; a few vaccinations were undertaken, but 
these were done too late to give any evidence as to 
the efficacy of the vaccine. Similarly in Cuba 
most of the institutions in which vaccination was 
undertaken had already been affected and most 
of the vaccinated persons were exposed to infec- 
tion before they had an opportunity to develop 
immunity. In one institution, however, where 
vaccination preceded by two weeks the outbreak 
of the epidemic, the evidence was definitely sug- 
gestive of the preventive value of the new vac- 
cine. 

During the interval between the Cuba epi- 
demic and the end of the year, over one hundred 
seventy thousand persons were vaccinated in the 
United States through the generous cooperation 
of health authorities in various parts of the 
country. Late in the year, at the request of the 
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Medical Research Council of Great Britain, 
500,000 doses of the new vaccine were shipped to 
England for study and experimentation. No 
results have thus far been reported. Of this 
shipment 115,000 doses went down when the 
Western Prince was torpedoed, but this amount 
has now been replaced. 

Vaccinations in California were begun after the 
epidemic of influenza had made its appearance. 
On the basis of a small number of cases studied, 
however, the infection in one institution ap- 
peared to be predominantly influenza A, and 
there was a suggestion that the incidence of the 
disease was lower among the vaccinated than 
among the unvaccinated groups. In another 
institution where the proportion of influenza A 
appeared to be only about 50 per cent, no signifi- 
cant difference between vaccinated and unvac- 
cinated was apparent. 

During the midwinter an extensive outbreak 
occurred throughout the southern states. In 
Florida and Alabama a large number of persons 
had been vaccinated four months previously. 
Although complete data are not available for 
statistical analysis at the time this report is being 
written, the preliminary survey indicates that the 
incidence of influenza on the whole was some- 
what lower among the vaccinated persons than 
among the unvaccinated. 

Jt will take several months of detailed labora- 
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tory study to determine accurately the percent- 
age of individuals who suffered from influenza A 
in this epidemic, and it is therefore impossible to 
draw final conclusions at this time. However, the 
results which are available to date suggest that, 
although this vaccine is by no means perfect, it 
may have some practical value as a prophylactic 
measure against one type of influenza. 

During the study of vaccination significant 
information regarding the epidemiology of influ- 
enza has been brought to light. An analysis of 273 
cases occurring in seven localized epidemics 
showed that 41 per cent were influenza A, 16 per 
cent influenza B, 1 per cent A and B mixed, while 
the remaining 42 per cent represented one or 
more new types, as yet undescribed. The exist- 
ence of more than one type of influenza virus has 
been known for some time, but that more than 
one type was active simultaneously in a single 
epidemic was a surprising discovery. 

Much additional study is required before a 
final assessment can be reached as to the value of 
vaccination against influenza in general. In the 
meantime plans are being made for the continua- 
tion of the work. It 1s hoped that during the next 
influenza season, that 1s during the winter of 
1941-42, an experimental vaccine may be avail- 
able which can be applied to at least three differ- 
ent types of the influenza disease. 
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THE RETREATING GAMBIAE 

In the last two numbers of this Review reports 
have been presented of the progress of the cam- 
paign against the Anopheles gambiae mosquito in 
Brazil. This dreaded malaria-carrying insect, a 
native of Africa, was first discovered in Natal in 
1930 by a member of the staff of the Foundation. 
Apparently it had come in an airplane or on one 
of the fast French destroyers which at that time 
were serving the French air line between Dakar 
in West Africa and Natal in Brazil. The alarming 
spread of this African scourge in Northeastern 
Brazil and the virulent character of the malaria 
which it produced resulted in a systematic cam- 
paign carried on by the personnel of the Founda- 
tion in collaboration with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Dr. Fred L. Soper, representative of the 
Foundation in Brazil, has been in charge of the di- 
rection and administration of the offensive. Over 
two thousand doctors, technicians, scouts, inspec- 
tors, guards, and laborers are enlisted tn the battle. 

A year ago we reported that the gambiae had 
been pushed back to its central strongholds in the 
main river valleys and on the narrow coastal 
shelf of Northeastern Brazil —an area of per- 
haps twelve thousand square miles. Around this 
area a line of fumigation posts was erected to 
keep a mosquito from breaking through into new 
territory, and a concerted advance was begun to 
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narrow still further the boundaries of its domain. 
The weapons employed were Paris green for po- 
tential breeding places and spray insecticides for 
the fumigation of all buildings. 

This intensive campaign in 1940 had dramatic 
results. During the critical wet season the 
gambiae was pushed back on all sides, so that by 
the beginning of the dry season it had been prac- 
tically restricted to the lower Jaguaribe Valley. 
This made possible the concentration in this area 
of a large number of workers for the final on- 
slaught beginning in July. It can now be reported 
that no larvae or adults of gambiae have been 
found in the lower Jaguaribe Valley since the 
first week in September. A small additional focus 
lying some sixty kilometers beyond the known 
infested area was discovered in October, but it 
yielded readily to attack and was apparently 
clean by the middle of November. No evidence 
of gambiae in Brazil was found during the last 
forty-seven days of 1940. 

Further relevant evidence lies in the fact that 
in areas of earlier infestation where control meas- 
ures have been progressively discontinued, gam- 
biae have not been found, even during the rainy 
season when the Brazilian type of anophelines 
flourishes. In the Icé field laboratory alone, 
routine microscopic examination of some two 
million anopheline larvae, collected during the 
last eight months of 1940 in areas where control 
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measures had been suspended, failed to reveal 
any evidence of surviving gambiae infestation. 
Considering the fact that the gambiae mosquito 
is a domestic insect with marked preference for 
certain types of readily observed breeding places, 
the failure to find either larvae or adults in an 
area in which no control measures are being ap- 
plied seems highly significant. 

Those directing the campaign no longer 
consider it rash to speak of the eradication of 
gambiae from Brazil, although it must be re- 
membered that the struggle will not be won until 
the last fertilized female gambiae on this side of 
the Atlantic is destroyed. In any case, no matter 
how many isolated foci may yet be uncovered, 
the critical phase of this immediate campaign 
seems to be over. Certain mopping-up operations 
remain to be done as the search is continued for 
infested areas. The number and extent of these 
areas should become rapidly apparent with the 
onset of the rainy season early in 1941. 

The assurance with which the situation is at 
the moment regarded is reflected in the following 
comparative budgets for the gambiae campaign 


for 1939, 1940, and I94I: 


Brauhan Rockefeller 
Government Foundation Total 
1939 $500,000 $100,000 $600,000 
1940 900,000 230,000 1,130,000 
1941 400,000 100,000 500,000 
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UNRAVELING THE YELLOW FEVER 
MYSTERY 

The year 1940 was marked by a sharp out- 
break of yellow fever in the Nuba Mountains of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, involving thousands 
of cases and many deaths. The infected area had 
been shown to be endemic in a survey made by 
The Rockefeller Foundation in 1933 and 1934. 
This new epidemic was probably transmitted by 
the dedes aegypti mosquito, although there is a 
bare possibility that other vectors were involved. 
Information recently received shows that the 
outbreak has largely been confined to the native 
population and apparently it has in no way been 
related to the movement of troops. 

At the request of the British Government The 
Rockefeller Foundation has sent to the Sudan 
250,000 doses of the yellow fever vaccine devel- 
oped in the laboratories of its International 
Health Division and is preparing to send an 
equal amount within the near future. In this 
connection it should be reported that the Foun- 
dation is supplying yellow fever vaccine to the 
United States Army for the vaccination of milt- 
tary personnel, as well as to the United States 
Public Health Service. The amounts involved 
may run to over a million doses. 

The discovery some years ago that yellow 
fever existed in South American jungle areas in 
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‘which no Aedes aegypti mosquitoes were present, 
and that the disease is transmitted by unknown 
carriers and probably through hosts other than 
man, has led to intensive efforts to unravel the 
mystery. The work of the Foundation in Colom- 
bia, South America, in 1940, has thrown new 
light on this puzzling situation. The work was 
carried on partly in field laboratories and partly 
through field expeditions in the jungle. As a first 
step, all forms of arthropod life, whether blood- 
sucking or otherwise, were collected, divided into 
broad groups such as mosquitoes, ticks, etc., and 
then ground, centrifuged, and filtered. The fil- 
trates were inoculated into white mice and rhesus 
monkeys. 

By these methods the presence of yellow fever 
virus was demonstrated in two species of mos- 
quitoes — the sadethine and the haemagogus. In 
spite of repeated attempts to isolate the virus 
from many classes of insects, no virus was found 
in any form of insect life other than mosquitoes. 

The next step was to determine the susceptibil- 
ity of jungle animals to yellow fever virus. For ; 
this purpose over two thousand wild animals 
were captured. It was found that while the 
yellow fever virus did not kill any of the animals 
tested and generally did not produce signs of ill- 
ness, many species had virus circulating in the 
blood stream while the animals were running 
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about — a condition especially favorable to the 
spread of the virus. The tests showed several 
broad groups of animals, comprising many 
species, to be susceptible. The chief groups are as 
follows: 

Primates: man and monkeys. 

Marsupials: the opossums, all species. 

Fdentates: anteaters, sloths, armadillos. 

Rodents: agouti, paca, capybara, some species of mice. 

By means of the mouse protection test, devel- 
oped in the Foundation’s New York laboratory 
in 1941, the distribution of a previous epidemic 
among the animals near Villavicencio was suc- 
cessfully studied, even though more than two 
years had elapsed since the termination of that 
outbreak. Indeed it was possible to show how the 
disease had spread from one species to another 
over a broad terrain. 

As a result of the several avenues of investiga- 
tion followed in Colombia, the following tenta- 
tive generalizations appear to be justified: 

1. Yellow fever is primarily a disease of jungle 
animals. The classical form involving transmis- 
sion from man to man by the 4edes aegypti 
mosquito 1s more of a secondary cycle depending 
largely upon conditions of population concentra- 
tion and mosquito breeding created by man 
himself. 

2. Transmission of jungle yellow fever appears 
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to be by jungle mosquitoes from animal to 
animal. 

3. There is no animal reservoir of virus in the 
usual sense. Virus continues to circulate in the 
blood of susceptible animals for three or four 
days only, and does not subsequently reappear. 
Mosquitoes, however, once infected tend to 
harbor the virus for the remainder of their lives, 
which may be several months under favorable 
conditions. 

The most important control procedure with 
respect to jungle yellow fever is the vaccination of 
that part of the population which comes into con- 
tact with the infected forest area. It now appears 
that protection test studies in wild animals can be 
of great value in determining the risk to human 
beings entering a region. Previously, it was 
necessary to wait until human deaths occurred 
before considering the region as one of yellow 
fever interest. Today the findings among the 
animals may be used to orient the vaccination 
campaign in order to give maximum protection. 

The discovery that yellow fever can be trans- , 
mitted in the jungle by carriers other than the 
Aedes aegypti mosquito does not minimize the 
significant part which the aegypti mosquito plays 
in the distribution of the disease among human 
beings. It is not too much to assert that if in 
urban areas this insect were brought under 
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control as it has been in Brazil, the world could 
avoid the threat which in these days of fast 
transit might so easily develop into a cataclysm 
in Fast Africa, in India, and even in the Orient, 
to say nothing of parts of the Americas, should 
the virus of yellow fever break through the 
barriers of quarantine, vaccination, and medical 
vigilance. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


In 1940 the Foundation gave $500,000 to the 
University of Michigan for the development of a 
School of Public Health. A similar amount for 
this purpose was given by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Half of the money is to be applied to 
the cost of a site, building, and equipment; the 
other half is for maintenance over a ten-year 
period, The grant of The Rockefeller Foundation 
represents an extension, In a new geographical 
area, of an earlier program for the development 
of schools of public health in America. 

The Foundation’s initial appropriation for the 
establishment of a school of public health was 
made in 1916 to the Johns Hopkins University. 
For the same purpose aid was given to Harvard 
University in 1921; and to the University of 
Toronto in 1924. In all, the Foundation spent 
approximately twelve million dollars in the es- 
tablishment of these three schools. It can fairly 
be said that they now constitute the basis for 
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university training of public health personnel on 
this continent. 

Recent legislation has greatly increased the 
need for trained personnel in the public health 
field. When the Social Security Act was passed in 
1935, with its large grants to states for public 
health and child health, the public health move- 
ment in the United States received a new impe- 
tus, and the first real step was taken in the evolu- 
tion of a national health program. The subse- 
quent passage of the Venereal Disease Control 
Act and the National Cancer Institute Act, and 
the recent increase in health funds authorized 
under the Social Security Act indicate a perma- 
nent and, it is believed, an increasing interest by 
the Federal Government in the health of the 
nation. The bottleneck in the development of 
this broad program is the lack of adequately 
trained personnel to run it. It is an interesting 
commentary that of all physicians employed by 
health departments in the United States on a 
full-time basis only 22 per cent have had a cer- 
tificate or degree in public health, and nearly half 
of the total have had no special public health 
training whatever. It is to enable the School of 
Public Health at the University of Michigan to 
assist in the adequate training of personnel for 
these large, developing programs that the Foun- 
dation’s recent appropriation was made. 


The School of Public Health at the University 
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of Michigan, operated for many years as a divi- 
sion, will now be on a parity with other schools at 
the University. It will function in close associa- 
tion with the Schools of Medicine, Engineering, 
Dentistry, Education, Nursing, and other allied 
units. Particular emphasis will be given to public 
health administration, medical epidemiology, 
biostatistics, and sanitary engineering. The aim 
of the School will be to embrace in its curriculum 
those social and professional studies and services 
essential to a broadened consideration of public 
health. 


THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Most of the Foundation’s appropriations dur- 
ing 1940 in the medical sciences relate to teaching 
and research in psychiatry, neurology, and 
psychology. In this field there were fourteen 
grants ranging from $8,000 to $175,000 each and 
totaling $693,900. Five of these grants were new. 
To the University of Edinburgh the Foundation 
gave $18,250 for studies of head injuries, under 
the combined direction of Mr. Norman Dott and 
Dr. D. K. Henderson; to the University of [h- 
nois, $8,000 for the development of neurology; 
to the American Psychiatric Association, $12,500, 
over a three-year period, toward the cost of 
teaching conferences for the professtonal per- 
sonnel of state mental hospitals; to Duke Uni- 
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versity, $175,000, payable over a period of seven 
years, for the development of teaching in psychi- 
atry: and to Tufts College Medical School, 
$25,000, payable over five years, for research in 
neurology. 

The nine remaining grants in this field were 
for projects which had been previously supported 
by the Foundation. They were as follows: 


Harvard Medical School and the Massachusetts Gen- 

eral Hospital, for teaching and research in psychia- 

try, as one of the services in a general teaching 

hospital, payable over two years $106,000 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, for teaching 

and research in psychiatry in a mental hospital used 

by the medical schools in Philadelphia, payable 

over three years 75,000 
Department of Psychiatry of the Johns Hopkins 

University School of Medicine, for clinical and 

laboratory research in psychiatry 36,650 
Subdepartment of Neurology of the Johns Hopkins 

University School of Medicine, for teaching and 


research in neurology, payable over three years 23,000 
Harvard Medical School, for research in epilepsy and 
schizophrenia, payable over three years 57,000 


Worcester State Hospital, for research on schizo- 
phrenia in this central teaching hospital, payable 


over three years 37,500 
Harvard University, for research on personality and 

human relationships, payable over five years 60,000 
Tufts College Medical School, for research in brain 

chemistry, payable over five years 30,000 


Harvard University, for research and advanced teach- 
ing in psychology, in connection, especially, with 
industrial management, payable over two years 40,000 
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The second proup of grants in the medical 
sciences was in the field of the teaching of pre- 
ventive medicine. Four appropriations were 
made to new projects, ranging from $9,000 to 
$14,000 and totaling $43,800. A grant was made 
in April to the University of Brussels in the 
amount of $14,000 for preventive medicine under 
Professor René Sand. This appropriation later 
had to be rescinded as a result of the war. A grant 
of $10,000 was made to the Universities’ Health 
Council at Chengtu in West China for the use of 
the three medical schools which are located there. 
At Yale University assistance in the amount of 
$9,000, payable over three years, was given for 
the establishment in the Department of Internal 
Medicine of a Section of Preventive Medicine. 
The University of Manitoba in Winnipeg was 
given $10,800, over a period of three years, 
toward the development of teaching in public 
health. 

A third group of larger grants for varied pur- 
poses included funds for studies in physiology 
(especially endocrinology), kidney diseases, and 
chronic diseases. These grants ranged from $21,000 
to $73,334 and totaled $161,334. A new item 
was a grant of $25,000, payable over a three-year 
period, to the University of Buenos Aires toward 
research in the Institute of Physiology under 
Professor B. A. Houssay. Renewing previous 
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interests, the Foundation gave $42,000, payable 
over two years, to Columbia University for 
research in endocrinology; $21,000, payable over 
three years, to the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, for research in kidney 
diseases; and $73,334, payable over three years, 
to the Research Council of the Department of 
Hospitals of New York City for research by the 
staff of the Medical School of Columbia Uni- 
versity on chronic diseases in a New York City 
hospital. 


THE GIANT CYCLOTRON 


With so much creative human talent employed 
in devising increasingly powerful engines of 
destruction it is at least some comfort to know 
that today in the United States work is proceed- 
ing on two of the mightiest instruments the world 
has seen for the peaceful exploration of the uni- 
verse. One is the 200-inch telescope nearing 
completion on Mount Palomar, California; the 
other is the giant cyclotron under construction at 
Berkeley, California. The new telescope will 
explore the outer reaches of the universe, the 
realm of the infinite; the new cyclotron will probe 
the inner reaches of the universe, the realm of the 
infinitesimal. The telescope was made possible 
by an appropriation in 1928 of $6,000,000 by the 
International Education Board, established by 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This last year the 
Foundation appropriated $1,150,000 to the Uni- 
versity of California for the construction and 
housing of the cyclotron. 

From the time of Democritus, the natural 
philosopher has tried to probe inside the matter 
of which our physical universe is built in order to 
discover the nature of its smallest parts and the 
laws which govern them. For centuries there 
could be nothing but vague speculation, for suit- 
able experimental procedures were not available. 
But brilliant advances have been made since the 
turn of the present century, and in forty years of 
research a flood of light has been thrown on the 
nature of atomic structure. Two decades ago this 
inner citadel of the universe was successfully 
attacked by shooting into the atom small projec- 
tiles of such high speed that they disrupt the 
internal pattern. Then from a study of the 
erupted fragments, of the mutilated remainder, 
and of the battered projectile, new knowledge 
was obtained of the atom’s structure. 

The most successful device for this purpose has 
been the cyclotron, invented by Professor Ernest 
O. Lawrence of the University of California. In es- 
sence the cyclotron is a machine for imparting 
extremely high velocities to atomic particles by 
means of electrical impulses. The particles, which 
are the bullets of the gun, are charged atoms. 
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Whirling in ever-widening circles in a chamber 
mounted between the poles of an immense 
magnet, these particles are sped faster and faster 
by alternate changes of an electrical field from 
negative to positive and vice versa until they are 
finally shot out through an opening to smash 
against a target whose atoms are to be cracked 
by their impact. It is as if a stone were whirled on 
the end of an elastic cord in a constantly enlarg- 
ing orbit until at last it flies off at a tangent with 
tremengious force. When these bullets emerge 
from the cyclotron they are in the form of a 
steady beam, moving at velocities which may 
exceed 100,000 miles a second. At such high 
speeds they constitute the most powerful concen- 
trations of energy ever controlled by man. 
There are now in operation throughout the 
world some thirty-five cyclotrons of varying 
sizes. Of these, twenty-four were either built by, 
or are now being operated by, men who were 
trained in Lawrence’s laboratory. Lawrence 
himself has built a sequence of cylcotrons of in- 
creasing size, varying in weight from 500 pounds 
to some 220 tons, and producing a beam ranging 
from 80,000 volts in his smallest cyclotron to 
16,000,000 volts in his largest. The new giant 
cyclotron will contain over 4,000 tons of steel 
and copper in its magnet alone and will produce a 
beam whose voltage will range from 100,000,000 
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to perhaps 300,000,000. The beam of the largest 
cyclotron now operating penetrates, in air, about 
five feet; the beam of this giant instrument will 
penetrate 140 feet. 

But of what use is this machine and what can 
it do for man? The chief practical application to 
date has been in the use of the beam to produce 
radioactive matter. The new array of radioactive 
substances which has resulted will almost surely 
have an important relationship to current sci- 
entific problems; but one broad field of applica- 
tion has already been clearly demonstrated: 
these artificially radioactive atoms are the fa- 
mihiar “tagged atoms” which are now being used 
in chemical, biochemical, physiological, and other 
laboratories all over the world in a wide range 
of basic research which would be quite impossible 
were it not for this unique new material. 

Furthermore, the beam of exceedingly high- 
speed particles can be applied, like x-rays, 
gamma rays, and other types of radiation, 
directly to living organisms, and the effects can 
be analyzed and ultimately utilized. It will re- 
quire years to investigate the efficacy of beams 
of different composition and intensities on vari- 
ous vital processes; but experiments have al- 
ready shown, for example, that beams of neutrons 
can penetrate deeply into living tissue and can 
there release local radiations which can be, but 
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need not be, intense enough to kill cells. These 
further applications are now in their first tenta- 
tive stages. It is as difficult to predict the exact 
nature of their use as it would have been in the 
case of x-rays at a similar point in their develop- 
ment. 

But if these results are being obtained by 
cyclotrons now in existence, why build this new 
giant machine? The answer takes us into the 
field of exploration and the insatiable intellectual 
curiosity which is the mark of civilized man. The 
most powerful cyclotrons now in existence pro- 
duce particles whose speeds, when fired at atoms, 
enable them to knock off only the external and 
more loosely bound features of the atoms under 
attack. [t is at this point that the new giant 
cyclotron, now under construction, 1s of critical 
importance, for it is designed to produce projec- 
tiles so powerful that they can penetrate and 
explore the nucleus itself. 

It is essential to realize the significance of this 
point. During the last forty years, science has 
learned much about atomic structure. One out- 
standing mystery, however, remains, and in 
many senses it is the major mystery. Relatively 
little 1s known about the nucleus, the central core 
of the atom. There is evidence that this nucleus 
possesses a discoverable structure, that it is 
formed of certain elementary units in accordance 
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with laws with which we are not familiar; and 
physicists today consider its investigation the 
most important present problem in physical sci- 
ence. Here tn the interior of the nucleus is the 
one essentially unexplored part of our universe. 
It is a world into which we have hitherto been 
powerless to enter; and the urge to penetrate, to 
explore, and to analyze is irresistible. 

This urge, moreover, is heightened and justi- 
fied by the conviction that this virgin territory 
will prove to be rich. Practically all of the energy 
of the atom, for instance, is stored within the 
nucleus; and it is the nucleus which really deter- 
mines the character of an atom and is hence ulti- 
mately responsible for all the properties of mat- 
ter. Furthermore, there is evidence that the 
essential forces which bind the nucleus together 
are due to an elementary particle called a “‘meso- 
tron.’’ These same mesotrons play an important 
role in cosmic rays; and if more could be learned 
about mesotrons it would immediately throw 
hght not only on this other perplexing problem, 
but on still further riddles with which science is 
now grappling on the frontiers of knowledge. 

The real case for building a great cyclotron 
rests upon its ability to make accessible a new 
infinitesimal world — the interior of atomic 
nuclei, with all the possibilities of fresh knowl- 
edge that may there reside. It is an adventure in 
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pure discovery, motivated by the unconquerable 
exploring urge within the mind of man. 

In this sense, therefore, the new cyclotron 1s 
more than an instrument of research. Like the 
200-Inch telescope it is a mighty symbol, a token 
of man’s hunger for knowledge, an emblem of the 
undiscourageable search for truth which is the 
noblest expression of the human spirit. 


SCIENCE AND THE MORAL ORDER 


In spite of its claims and accomplishments 
science is today under sharp attack. The growing 
public realization that its powerful tools can be 
used for man’s enslavement and destruction has 
given rise to bitter questions and charges; and 
we read today of “civilization betrayed by sci- 
ence” and of “‘a degraded science that shirks the 
spiritual issues and hypnotizes its victims with 
its millions of gadgets.” In this hour of intellec- 
tual confusion and moral chaos the social conse- 
quences of science have been brought to the fore, 
and the question is persistently asked: Are these 
consequences so important, because of technical 
applications, that the social interest 1s paramount 
over intellectual interest? Are there too many 
nations and too many people everywhere using 
the instruments of a civilization they have not 
achieved? Are bigger telescopes and cyclotrons 
needed in a world like this? 
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It would be presumptuous to attempt an an- 
swer to this question in a few brief paragraphs 
even if the writer were especially competent to 
make any answer at all. The question arises, of 
course, because science as a technique for gaining 
understanding of nature is also a technique for 
gaining control over nature— that is, it is a 
technique for gaining power. And power can be 
used by evil men to do evil even more obviously 
and dramatically than it can be used by men of 
good will to do good. 

But this is true of many things in life. Sulfa- 
nilamide, perhaps the most amazing develop- 
ment of modern medical science, came from the 
German dye industry, but so did mustard gas. 
Exactly the same principles of physics are em- 
ployed to point a 500-ton telescope at a star and 
a 1s-inch naval gun at its target. Language is a 
powerful tool which can be used to mirror spiri- 
tual insight or to spread false and destructive 
propaganda. The possibility of misuse is not an 
argument for no use at all. 

However, this point of view would scarcely 
justify science in dissociating itself from consid- 
erations of value and purpose. The disavowal of 
concern with social ends would seem to be a 
callous and irresponsible way to defend science 
against the charge that it provides man with 
forces which outstrip his powers of control. Such 
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a defense in fact arises from too narrow a view 
uf science. For science is more than the technol- 
ogies which cluster about it— more than its 
inventions and gadgets. It is even more than the 
discovery and correlation of new facts. Science 
is a method, a confidence, and a faith. It is a 
method of controlled and rechecked observa- 
tions and experiments, objectively recorded with 
absolute honesty. It is a confidence that truth is 
discoverable. It is a faith that truth is worth 
discovering, 

The contribution which this aspect of science 
can make to human problems is too often over- 
looked. Science has developed a specialized set of 
mental procedures and a noble tradition concern- 
ing their use. Confronted by a problem the sci- 
entist begins by sorting out the pertinent factors. 
He discards the irrelevant, testing relevancy as 
critically and dispassionately as possible. Then 
with the relevant material in front of him he 
begins the painstaking tasks of describing, classi- 
fying, discovering correlations, constructing hy- 
potheses, experimentally testing, discarding, or 
adjusting these hypotheses — and extending 
them to new fields. It is of the essence of this 
whole process that he should suspend judgment 
until ponderable evidence is at hand, that he 
should continually reexamine underlying theories 
and definitions, that he should be prepared to 
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abandon a position however attractive it may be, 
that he should be sanely skeptical of conclusions 
and that he should maintain complete dispassion- 
ate intellectual honesty. 

Surely a technique of this kind has some mean- 
ing in the confused issues which we are now 
facing. We can scarcely afford to declare a 
moratorium on this kind of intellectual objectiv- 
ity. It has undeniable social serviceability. It can 
create what John Dewey calls “a new morale,” 
a. new approach to the solution of the difficulties 
which now overwhelm us. It can be a nourishing 
atmosphere for the development of a factual 
outlook, of a healthy and flexible skepticism, of 
a disposition to seek for the causes of things, and 
of objectivity and tolerance in the appraisal of 
evidence, As Professor Dewey says: “The future 
of democracy is allied with the spread of the 
scientific attitude. It is the sole guarantee against 
wholesale misleading by propaganda. More 1m- 
portant still, it is the only assurance of the pos- 
sibility of a public opinion intelligent enough to 
meet present social problems.” 

In giving expression to this faith one would 
wish to guard against excessive optimism. Meas- 
urement and accuracy by themselves do not 
touch even the fringe of social questions. Human 
relations cannot be reduced to mathematical 
formulae or deterministic sequences. Knowledge 
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of facts does not tell us what to do about them. 
The social sciences can successfully copy some 
of the techniques of the physical sciences, but 
ahead of us is the long, difficult road, through trial 
and error, toward goals of social organization and 
control that lie obscured on the far horizon. 

But science at least furnishes us a lead. Its 
methods teach patience; it stands for detachment 
and suspended judgment; it emphasizes the value 
of imagination and doubt; in a world of emotion 
and passion it shows us what the weighing of 
evidence means. That its by-products have cre- 
ated an unbelievably complex tangle of human 
ordering beyond our present means of guidance 
can scarcely be denied; but as a pattern of intel- 
ligence it still furnishes us the hope of deeper 
understanding and insight, and perhaps of some 
ultimate solutions. 


EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 


The activities of The Rockefeller Foundation 
in the natural sciences continued, in 1940, to put 
emphasis upon the different fields included in 
the broad area of experimental biology. A num- 
ber of items, totaling $95,000, were concerned 
with studies in genetics. Thus the Foundation 
made prants to lowa State College for researches 
on the genetics of disease resistance and the 
nature of vigor in race crosses; to McGill Univer- 
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sity for researches in cytology and genetics; to 
California Institute of Technology for work in 
serological genetics; to the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory for studies of the effects 
of varying internal chemical constitutions on 
the developing egg; to Indiana University for re- 
searches in cytogenetics; and to the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station for work on 
the genetics of growth in plants. 

In general physiology, an appropriation of 
$10,500 was made to Swarthmore College for 
research on the respiratory mechanism of diving 
mammals, and $10,000 was given to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for research on the proper- 
ties of red blood cells. 

The items which represent applications of 
chemistry to biological problems normally form 
a considerable part of the year’s activity. During 
1940 there were eight such appropriations, total- 
ing approximately two hundred six thousand. 
Assistance was extended to the University of 
Texas in connection with the biochemistry of 
growth substances; to Columbia University for 
researches on the biochemistry and genetics of 
cystinuria in dogs; to the University of Chicago 
for studies on enzymes, with particular emphasis 
on spectroscopic methods; to Princeton Univer- 
sity for researches in organic chemistry; to the 
Catholic University of America for researches 
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on the decomposition and synthesis of polynu- 
clear ring systems; to Duke University for re- 
searches on the physical chemistry of proteins; 
to the University of Wisconsin for research on 
the biochemistry of symbiotic nitrogen fixation; 
and to Columbia University for researches at 
the New York Botanical Garden on the biochem- 
istry of vitamins and plant growth. 

Although a number of research activities in 
Europe were helped through small grants in aid, 
larger appropriations totaling $24,980 were made 
in only three instances: to Professor Hammarsten 
at Stockholm for his biochemistry studies, to 
Professor Bohr and his group at Copenhagen for 
the application of physical and chemical tech- 
niques to biological problems, and to Professor 
Svedberg at Uppsala for the continuation of his 
long-range study of the physical chemistry of 
proteins. 

Two appropriations in the field of experi- 
mental biology were of a somewhat different 
character. A grant of $110,400 was made to the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole 
toward the cost of building an addition to the 
library. The Foundation has had a long associa- 
tion with the development of the Woods Hole 
Laboratory, which is without question the rank- 
ing center for summer work in biology. Growing 
beyond the special significance of its name, 
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Woods Hole now provides excellent facilities for 
investigators working on all types of modern 
biological problems — for geneticists, endocrinol- 
ogists, biophysicists, general physiologists, em- 
bryologists, biochemists, etc. The library is an 
essential and developing part of these facilities. 

The second grant was to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the amount of $200,- 
000 to be used over a period of seven years in the 
development of “biological engineering.” Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has long had 
strong departments in the basic sciences and in 
engineering, with a well-established tradition of 
cooperation. Years ago, this strength enabled the 
Institute to develop the first department of 
chemical engineering. The tools and techniques 
of physics, chemistry, and engineering are play- 
ing an important and increasing part in the field 
of experimental biology. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology hopes to bring its new 
department of biological engineering to the same 
high level already achieved in chemical engineer- 
ing. The Foundation’s appropriation will enable 
the Institute to add staff for both undergraduate 
and graduate work, will strengthen both teaching 
and research, and will involve close cooperation 
with biological and medical activities in Boston 
and vicinity. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

In such an hour as this the social sciences may 
seem like frail reeds to lean upon. Never has the 
skein of human relations been so tangled or the 
course of cause and effect so confused. The world 
society of the twentieth century with its intricate 
web of interdependence among all the millions 
of men presents a challenge to disciplined intelli- 
gence such as no generation has ever faced. In 
this shrunken world the emotional potential is 
enormously higher because we share with once 
distant countries their invasions, their bombings, 
and their starvation; but the means of knowing 
and understanding are vastly more difficult and 
complicated. We are emotionally sensitized, and 
therein lies the hope of a true brotherhood of 
man; we are intellectually unprepared, and 
therein lies the danger of catastrophe. 

But for reason to surrender to bafflement or 
for hope to lose itself in panic flight is unthink- 
able. The race with confusion and complexity 
may be desperately close, but intelligence will 
still persist in trying to find answers to the 
urgent questions which confront our time. How 
shall we govern ourselves in a modern technolog- 
ical society? How shall we manage our vast 
productive capacity? How shall we reconcile the 
contradiction between the character of our polit- 
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ical institutions and the possibilities of our 
economic achievement? How can the social ad- 
justment of millions of human beings be ar- 
ranged with less frustration and more harmony 
and justice? How can peace among nations be 
established? These are the questions that are 
put to the social sciences — not for specific an- 
swer, but for clarification. The intellectual choices 
which face us are now so blurred that moral 
judgments cannot easily be made. We need the 
light which more exact knowledge would bring. 
What have the economists and political sci- 
entists to report in relation to improved facilities 
for observing and interpreting the social scene? 
What would a wise and provident society direct 
a foundation to do with funds available for social 
studies? Let it be admitted at once that there is 
no capacity in the social sciences for insuring 
quick results. There is no fast road to the solu- 
tion of social problems. Mr. Henry Moe, secre- 
tary of the Guggenheim Foundation, has ad- 
mirably stated the point: 
Pressure is always upon the endowed foundations, and 
the stress of war increases it, to do the immediate 
thing; but, by and large, the foundations do their jobs 
well only in so far as they hold out against the pres- 
sure, At the moment the pressure for immediacy is 
from the proponents of hasty plans for saving civiliza- 
tion from wreck. But the hard fact ts that improvisa- 
tions will not do. 
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The only service a foundation can perform in 
such a time as this is to help support able persons 
and groups who are working fruitfully on sig- 
nificant social issues. Social scientists have to 
presuppose the opportunity for long-maturing 
work. The assumption has to be made that there 
is time for intelligence to take hold, that the 
world of the future will still be a free world in 
which reason rather than force will control. This 
assumption may be a leap of faith, but it is only 
through faith that men will find courage to face, 
with what intellectual tools they can devise, the 
towering obstacles ahead. 





APPROPRIATIONS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


During 1940 the Foundation made twenty- 
two grants for the support of work in the social 
sciences — eight primarily in the field of inter- 

{ national relations; two in connection with stud- 
| jes of the amount and distribution of the national 
income; two in financial and fiscal policy; six 
in public administration; three in the field of 
industry, labor, and social security; and one in 
economic history. It is possible in this Review 
to list them only briefly. It should be noted of 
course that appropriations in any one year of the 
Social Science Division, or of any other division 
of the Foundation, represent a more or less ran- 
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dom sampling, and thus give an unavoidably dis- 
torted picture of long-range programs and active 
projects, the support of which may have been 


voted tn previous years. 


International Relations 

American Committee for International Studies. 
This Committee provides a central organization 
for discussion and review of research, now widely 
decentralized among individuals and institu- 
tions. For two years 

New School for Social Research, for studies of the 
economic and social conditions of central Europe 

Economic, Financial, and Transit Department of 
the League of Nations, now located at Princeton, 
New Jersey. The studies by this group of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, capital movements, growth of 
population, and terms of trade provide in this 
area as useful a guide as the past can furnish for 
future use. For two years 

Food Research Institute of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. For three years 

Oxford University, for use by its Social Studies Re- 
search Committee 

Institute of Pacific Relations 
Pacific Council. For two years 
American Council. For two years 

Swedish Institute of International Affairs, for re- 
search by scholars from the four universities of 
sweden 


Amount and Distriéution of National Income 
University of Delaware, for analysis of the excellent 
material available in that State on the distribu- 
tion of income. For two years 
University of Alabama, for research on the indus- 
trial origin of income by regions 
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Financial and Fiscal Policy 

National Bureau of Economic Research. For three 
years 

Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, for 
study of the role played by finance in the organi- 
zation of medern society, including the study of 
credit problems in both national and tnterna- 
tional aspects. For three years 105,000 


$20,000 


Public Admintstration 

National Institute of Public Affairs. This Institute 

selects each year qualified graduate students, 

preparing for public service careers, for apprentice 

training in federal agencies. For three years 105,000 
University of Minnesota, for development of its 

public service training program. For four years 39,000 
University of Southern California, for public service 

training. For three years 24,000 
Public Administration Committee of the Social 

Science Research Council 1$,000 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council. The Council 

was created to study some of the problems of the 

region comprising Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 

and Montana in a broader way than is provided 

for by agencies within each state. For two years = 0,000 

Additional for research and publication 75500 


Industry, Labor, and Social Security 
Industrial Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, for support of its studies of the 
amount and character of unemployment, prob- 
lems of occupational mobility, the interaction 
of wages, costs, productive factors, technical 
changes, etc. For three years 104,000 
University of Minnesota, for a preliminary exam- 
ination of the problem of employment and unem- 


vloyment in St. Paul 11,500 
Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council 16,000 
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Economic History 

Social Science Research Council, for support of 
research undertaken at the suggestion of a group 
of ecofiomic historians, on the economic history 
of the United States, the islands, and the nearby 
territory. For genuine understanding it is im- 
portant to study the long flow of economic and 
social events. Only by such studies can the 
causes, course, and significance of the processes of 
change in the economy of the United States be 
understood, and light thrown upon gradually 
developing structural and secular changes. The 
proposed study will integrate the work of econo- 
mists, historians, and statisticians, For a four and 
a half year period $300,000 


‘THIS HEMISPHERE 


In the last few years the Foundation has been 
particularly interested in trying to discover 
methods by which we here in the United States 
can obtain a more intelligent understanding of 
the cultural life of Latin America. There is of 
course no single approach to this question, but 
certain appropriations, made by the Foundation 
in 1940, show the lines along which thinking has 
ranged — thinking admittedly inadequate and 
incomplete. 

Three universities — Tulane, Duke, and North 
Carolina — have pooled their programs of teach- 
ing and research in relation to Latin America. 
Tulane’s interest is primarily in Central Amer- 
ica, particularly in anthropology and history; 
Duke is promoting studies relating to Bolivia, 
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Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru; while the 
University of North Carolina is undertaking re- 
search and teaching in the other countries of 
South America. To this common program the 
Foundation appropriated $68,000 in 1940, pay- 
able over five years, for the purchase of books and 
other documents. The Foundation also gave 
Brown University $35,000, over five years, for 
the production and exchange of microfilm copies 
of important records in cooperation with various 
libraries and archives in Central and South 
America. 

Two national agencies also received grants. 
The Pan American Union, pioneer in the field of 
cultural relations with Latin America, was given 
$12,000, payable over three years, for its Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation. This Division, 
reorganized in 1929, has become an outstanding 
agency for the dissemination of information 
concerning cultural developments in the Amer- 
icas. Bulletins in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese are distributed throughout the United 
States and Latin America, and some forty pert- 
odicals depend upon this service. The Founda- 
tion’s grant will enable the Division to expand 
its work. To the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Foundation appropriated $52,000, 
payable over three years, for the support of the 
Council’s Committee on Latin American Studies, 
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on which both humanists and social scientists are 
represented. Part of this sum is for the salary of 
a field agent who will spend most of his time in 
Latin America; the balance is intended to in- 
crease the publication of guides and studies in 
Latin American subjects. 

In this connection mention might also be 
made of the appropriation of $20,000, payable 
over three years, to the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History in Mexico City. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. Alfonso Caso, and with 
the aid of visiting scholars and fellows from 
North and Central America, this Institute is 
conducting a promising program of teaching and 
research in archeology, anthropology, ethnology, 
and history. 


DRAMA, MOTION PICTURES, BOOKS, AND 
RADIO 

During 1940 the Foundation maintained its 
interest in the field of drama. To the National 
Theatre Conference, which includes in its mem- 
bership leaders in the development of university, 
school, and community theatres, the Foundation 
appropriated $55,000, payable over five years. 
This Conference maintains a central booking 
service for dramatic organizations and issues pub- 
lications in the general field of dramatic produc- 
tion. The Foundation also appropriated a total 
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of $64,500 for dramatic work in three univer- 
sities: Stanford University, for the development 
of advanced activities, especially in play compo- 
. sition and experimental production; Cornell 
University, for its state-wide program in music 
and drama; Yale University, for the develop- 
ment of new equipment for theatre lighting. To 
the American Foundation for the Blind, the 
Foundation gave $30,000 in support of a three- 
year program for special training of teachers of 
drama in institutions for the blind. 

Three appropriations were made in the field 
of motion pictures. The sum of $60,000 was given 
to the Museum of Modern Art for support, over 
a three-year period, of its Film Library. This 
Library now has a collection of 1,661 motion 
pictures, dating back to the feeble beginnings of 
the art, and films from this collection have been 
shown in the past year in forty-two states. The 
American Film Center, which is concerned with 
the production and distribution of motion pic- 
tures of educational and cultural value, was given 
$50,000, payable over two years. The Founda- 
tion also appropriated $20,160 to the New 
School for Social Research for experimental 
demonstrations of the use of music in film pro- 
duction under the direction of Hanns Eisler, the 
well-known Austrian composer. 

Three appropriations reflect the concern of 
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scholars for the preservation and use of books in 
war time. The Foundation gave $50,000 to the 
Folger Shakespeare Library for the purchase of 
rare books and manuscripts, principally in Eng- . 
land. In cases where English scholars wish to 
retain the originals as national possessions, 
photostatic copies will be taken and placed in 
the Folger collection. To the American Library 
in Paris, which in spite of the war is maintaining 
its important services, the Foundation appro- 
priated $25,000 for general support during a 
five-year period. To the National Central Li- 
brary, London, which has taken a leading part 
in the development of book exchange in England, 
the Foundation appropriated $8,500. This Li- 
brary is facing a new responsibility in servicing 
displaced populations, including students. 

The Foundation made three grants for work in 
various aspects of radio broadcasting. The Li- 
brary of Congress received $23,320 to enable the 
Library to broadcast radio programs based on its 
rich store of cultural and historical material. 
The Rocky Mountain Radio Council received a 
grant of $18,500 to explore the utility and value 
of a special radio service in a thinly settled area 
with strong regional interests. To Columbia 
University, the Foundation appropriated $35,400 
in support of studies of radio listening under the 
direction of Paul F’. Lazarsfeld. Using the so- 
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called panel technique, Professor Lazarsfeld will 
make an intensive study of the effect of radio on 
listeners. 

Linguistic studies received three grants total- 
ing $43,600. The agencies represented were the 
Orthological Institute of China, which is en- 
deavoring to improve methods of teaching Eng- 
lish in China and to train teachers in English; 
the Payne Fund, which is preparing materials 
for teaching English to foreign-born residents of 
the United States; and Cornell University, which 
is developing courses in Russian literature and 
language. 

Finally the Foundation made several grants to 
groups which are trying to find out what mass 
communication is doing to present the European 
war to people in this country. Nations fight not 
only on military, economic, and diplomatic 
fronts; they fight with words and pictures. Dur- 
ing the last year America has been increasingly 
the object of this “fourth front” of attack, the 
war of print, of radio, and of film. To the School 
of Public and International Affairs at Princeton 
University, which has established a listening cen- 
ter for shortwave radio transmissions from 
Europe, the Foundation gave $25,000. By con- 
stant recording and analysis, the Center attempts 
to determine the major trend of this wartime 
broadcasting. The Foundation also made a 
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grant of $20,000 to enable the Library of Con- 
gress to establish an office, under the direction of 
Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, for more general studies 
of radio transmissions, the press, and other 
media. To the Princeton School of Public and 
International Affairs, the Foundation gave 
$20,000 in continued support of its public opinion 
research project under the direction of Professor 
Hadley Cantril. Using the returns of two na- 
tional polls of public opinion, the project is at- 
tempting to trace the fluctuations of public 
opinion on various questions relating to the war 
in Europe, and to discover geographical as well 
as general patterns of opinion. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


Now in its fourth year of war, China is a heart- 
ening example of a country which is undefeated 
because it will not accept defeat. In the effort 
which she is making to defend, rebuild, and reor- 
panize her land, the reconstruction of her agri- 
cultural economy plays an important part. Since 
1934. the Foundation has been proud to have a 
small share in this significant program which 
has been centered to a considerable degree in the 
work of eight institutions. 

These eight institutions, after long migrations 
from their original locations in eastern China, 
are now adjusting themselves to a new environ- 
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ment in the southwest provinces. They still, 
however, face constant difficulty and danger. 
Inadequate transportation and unsettled condi- 
tions make it almost impossible to secure the 
necessary books and equipment. Prices are rising. 
Buildings are frequently bombed, and an ade- 
quate bomb shelter is a first necessity in any 
location. 

Within recent months these eight institutions 
have been visited by officers of the Foundation. 
During the year the National Council (formerly 
the North China Council) for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion withdrew from Kweichow Province and 
established an Institute of Rural Research and 
Training in cooperation with the Chinese Mass 
Education Movement in the Province of Szech- 
wan. Nankai University’s Institute of Econom- 
ics, formerly at Tientsin, has finally settled at 
Chungking, where its staff is conducting classes 
and research, and new buildings are being 
erected. The Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the University of Nanking, now at 
Chengtu, has adapted its activities to the char- 
acter of Szechwan Province and is working effec- 
tively. The National Central University’s small 
project in animal husbandry has been carried on 
conscientiously at Chengtu in cooperation with 
local organizations. A project for insect control 
was continued by the National Agricultural Bu- 
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reau and has resulted in an effective policy in this 
field in the southwestern region. The Commission 
on Medical Education has helped to guide China’s 
medical schools through this crisis, and its rou- 
tine work will probably not need further help 
from the Foundation. The College of Public 
Affairs of Yenching University, which has re- 
mained at Peiping, continued its operations dur- 
ing 1940, although its assistance to rural recon- 
struction is necessarily limited. 

In 1940 the Foundation provided $135,000 for 
this program in China, $60,000 being allocated to 
the projects mentioned above, $50,000 for fellow- 
ships, and $25,000 for small research grants. In 
addition, for the third year, the Foundation ap- 
propriated $65,000 for emergency assistance to a 
group of nine colleges and universities repre- 
sented by the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Since many of the Foundation’s fellowships are 
international in character, the war has had a 
particularly devastating effect on this aspect of 
its work. The total number of Foundation fellows 
active during 1940 was 31 per cent less than in 
the preceding year. The greater part of this de- 
crease was in fellowships for Europeans; their 
number decreased by 68 per cent. There was, 
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however, one significant offset: fellows from Latin 
America increased by Ig per cent. | 

The total number of fellowships supported 
during 1940 was 453, at a cost of approximately 
$89,000. Of this total, 283 were administered 
directly by the Foundation. The fields repre- 
sented by the latter fellowships were as follows: 
public health, ninety-eight; public health nurs- 
ing, twenty-two; medical sciences, thirty-seven; 
natural sciences, thirty-seven; social sciences, 
twenty-nine; humanities, fifty-three. Under the 
Foundation’s China program seven fellowships 
were granted to Chinese for study abroad. 

The Foundation also supported fellowships 
awarded by the following agencies: the National 
Research Council, stxty-three; the Social Science 
Research Council, fifty-eight; the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, six; the Au- 
thor’s League of America, eight; the National 
Theatre Conference, seven; and the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain, one. The 
funds given by the Foundation to the American 
Council of Learned Societies are distributed as 
supplementary fellowships or study aids; during 
the year 1940, twenty-seven individuals were 
engaged in research with the aid of these grants. 

The fellows supported in 1940 were citizens of 
thirty-six countries; 172 of them pursued work 
in countries other than their own. Since I9r¢ 
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The Rockefeller Foundation, both directly and 
through representative national agencies, has 
provided fellowships for approximately 6,880 
individuals from seventy-four different countries. 


APPLICATIONS DECLINED DURING 1940 


During 1940 the Foundation was obliged to 
decline a total of 2,412 applications for financial 
aid. Some of these applications represented proj- 
ects of interest to the Foundation but were 
declined because other opportunities seemed 
more promising. The great majority, however, 
were declined because they fell outside the areas 
of work in which the Foundation is attempting to 
be of service. 

The Foundation does not make gifts or loans 
to individuals, or finance patents or altruistic 
movements involving private profit, or contrib- 
ute to the building or maintenance of churches, 
hospitals, or other local organizations, or support 
campaigns to influence public opinion or any 
social or political questions, no matter how 1m- 
portant or disinterested these questions may be. 

The applications declined during 1940 may be 
classified under the following headings: confer- 
ences and meetings, thirteen; continued aid to 
projects, ten; cures, remedies, investigations of 
theories and inventions, seventy-nine; develop- 
ment of educational and cultural institutions and 
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projects, 169; European refugees, 592; fellow- 
ships, travel, and training grants, 468; local 
institutions (including hospitals, theatres, libra- 
ries, museums, churches, etc.), 185; personal and 
medical aid, ninety-three; public health projects, 
thirty-three; publication, seventy-seven; research 
projects, 354; miscellaneous, 339. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


HE members and trustees of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation during the year 1940 
were: 


Walter W. Stewart, Chairman 
Winthrop W. Aldrich Walter S. Gifford 


Chester I. Barnard Ernest M, Hopkins 
Karl T. Compton Thomas I. Parkinson 
Harold W. Dodds Alfred N. Richards 
Lewis W. Douglas John D. Rockefeller, 3rd 
John Foster Dulles Robert G. Sproul 
Raymond B. Fosdick Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Douglas S. Freeman Harold H. Swift 
Herbert S, Gasser George H. Whipple 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 
The officers of the Foundation were: 
Walter W. Stewart Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
fees 


Raymond B. Fosdick President 
Thomas B. Appleget Vice-President 


Selskar M, Gunn Vice-President 

Alan Gregg, M.D. Director for the Medical Sciences 

Warren Weaver Director for the Natural Sciences 

Joseph H. Willits Director for the Social Sciences 

David H. Stevens Director for the Humanities 

Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D. Director, International Health 
Divtsion 

Norma S$. Thompson Secretary 

Edward Robinson Treasurer 

George J. Beal Comptroller 

Thomas M. Debevoise Counsel 

Chauncey Belknap Associate Counsel 
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The following were members of the executive 
committee during the year: 


The President, Chairman 
Chester I. Barnard Douglas S. Freeman 
Harold W. Dodds Herbert S. Gasser 


Lewis W. Douglas, alternate John D. Rockefeller, 3rd 
John Foster Dulles, alternate § Walter W. Stewart 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


The following served as scientific directors of 
the International Health Division of the Founda- 
tion during 1940: 


Thomas Parran, M.D., Chairman 
Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D. Harry S. Mustard, M.D. 
Ernest W. Goodpasture, M.D. Lowell J. Reed 
Felix J. Underwood, M.D. 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D., Director of the Division 


MEETINGS 


Regular meetings of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion were held on April 3 and December 3 and 4, 
1940. Eight meetings of the executive commit- 
tee were held during the year to take actions 
within general policies approved by the trustees. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A summary of the appropriations account of 
the Foundation for the year 1940 and a state- 
ment of its principal fund follow. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNT 


Funps AVAILABLE 


Balance from 1939. $1,756,021 
Income for 1940... 7,605,343 
Unexpended _bal- 
ances of appro- 
priations allowed 
to lapse and re- 
funds on prior 
year grants..... 
Transferred from 
principal fund 
in accordance 
with resolution 
of trustees, April 
4,1940........ 1,160,000 


851,481 


$11,362,845 


Funps APPROPRIATED 


Appropriations 
Public Health... $2,750,000 
Medical Sciences 1,285,034 
Natural Sciences 2,188,180 


Social Sciences.. 1,499,000 
Humanities, .... 1,074,780 
Program in China = 200,000 
Miscellaneous. . . 70,000 
Administration 
Scientific Di- 
Visions....... $70,775 
General ...... 261,728 
$9,899,497 
Less appropriation 
for which funds 
were previously 
authorized...... 4§,000 
$9,854,497 
Authorization for 
later appropria- 
tion by the exec- 
utive committee. 152,867 
$10,007,354 
Balance available 
for appropriation 
IN IQAT......-. 15356,491 


SII 362,845 
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Principa, Funp 


Book value as of December 31, 1999........... . $146,1 69,942 
Add 
Unused balance of appropriation of Apri §, 1939, 
returned to principal fund................. $8,423 
$1 46,218,3 65 
Deduct ) 
Amount withdrawn from principal in accordance 
with resolution of trustees, April 3, 1940.....- 1,150,000 
Principal fund as of December 31, 1940.......... $146,068, 365 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION 


SciENTIFIC DrrEcTORSs 


Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D. Thomas Parran, M.D. 

Ernest W. Goodpasture, M.D. Lowell J. Reed 

Harry 5. Mustard, M.D. Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D. 
Felix J. Underwood, M.D. 


_ STaFF Durine 1940 


Director 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, M.D. 


Associate Directors 
John A. Ferrell, M.D. George K. Strode, M.D. 


Assistant Directors 


Lewis W. Hackett, M.D. Andrew J. Warren, M.D. 


Staff 


Charles A. Bailey, M.D. Henry P. Carr, M.D. 
Marshall C. Balfour, M.D. Joseph C. Carter 
Claude H. Barlow, M.D! Ottis R. Causey 


Marston Bates Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D. 
Johannes H. Bauer, M.D. —_ Ralph K. Collins, M.D. 
George Bevier, M.D. Plate W. Covington, M.D.‘ 
Mark F. Boyd, M.D. Porter J. Crawford, M.D. 
John C. Bugher, M.D. F. Elisabeth Crowellé 
Alexander W. Burke, M.D.2_ Brian R. Dyer 

* Resigned November 5, 1g40. 4 Died April 19, Igqo. 

* Retired December 31, 1940. 5 Retired May 31, 1940. 


1 Died October 1, 1940. 
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Monroe D. Eaton, Jr., M.D. 


John E. Elmendorf, M.D. 
Edward W. Flahiff, M.D. 
John P. Fox, M.D. 
Raymond M. Gilmore! 
Kenneth Goodner ? 

John B. Grant, M.D. 
Richard G. Hahn, M.D. 
Rolla B. Hill, M.D. 
George K. Hirst, M.D.’ 


Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., M.D. 


Thomas P, Hughes 

John L. Hydrick, M.D. 
Henry R. Jacobs, M.D. 
William P. Jacocks, M.D. 
John H, Janney, M.D. 
Harald N. Johnson, M.D. 
John F. Kendrick, M.D. 
J. Austin Kerr, M.D. 
Stuart F. Kitchen, M.D. 
Frederick W. Knipe 


Henry W. Kumm, M.D. 
Sylvester M. Lambert, 
M.D.‘ 


Charles N. Leach, M.D. 

Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. 

Estus H. Magoon 

Alexander  F, 
M.D. 

1 Resigned December 31, 1940. 


? Appointed August I, 1940. 
> Appointed July 1, 1940. 


Mahafty, 


John Maier, M.D.® 

William A. McIntosh, M.D. 

D. F. Milam, M.D. 

Hugo Muench, M.D. 

J. Harland Paul, M.D. 

George C. Payne, M.D. 

Edward G. Pickels 

Persis Putnam 

Elsmere R. Rickard, M.D. 

Paul F. Russell, M.D. 

Francis F. Schwentker, 
M.D. 

Raymond C, Shannon 

Hugh H. Smith, M.D. 

Kenneth C. Smithburn, 
M.D. 

John C, Snyder, M.D.° 

Fred L. Soper, M.D. 

Winfield C. Sweet, M.D. 

Richard M. Taylor, M.D. 

Ruth G. Taylor 

Mary Elizabeth Tennant 

Max Theiler, M.D. 

John M. Weir, M.D. 

Clifford W. Wells, M.D. 

Loring Whitman, M.D. 

D. Bruce Wilson, M.D. 

Daniel E. Wright 

Clark H. Yeager, M.D. 


‘Resigned March 16, 1940. 
® Appointed March 1, 1940. 


‘S Appointed April 1, 1940. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
DIVISION 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


HE International Health Division of 
‘ The Rockefeller Foundation in 1940 was 
able to a surprising degree to continue 
its program of former years of aid to public 
health work in many parts of the world. The 
present year, however, was marked by a general 
withdrawal from many cooperative health under- 
takings in Europe. On the other hand, a program 
partly in the same geographical area but differ- 
ent in method and scope was inaugurated by the 
establishment and maintenance of a Rockefeller 
Foundation Health Commission to Europe. The 
object is to render services in the public health 
held to regions afflicted with refugee problems, 
disorganization of sanitary services, postwar epi- 
demics, nutritional deficiencies, or other condi- 
tions arising from the war and constituting major 
health disasters. A brief description of the initial 
steps taken by this Commission is given in the 
President’s Revizw on page 18 of this report. 
A second activity motivated indirectly by 
disturbed political conditions of the world and 
directly by requests from governmental agencies 
and other official bodies for cooperation in the 
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provision of vaccines led to a complete change 
in the scale of both yellow fever and influenza 
vaccine production at the Laboratories of the 
International Health Division in New York City. 

As a continuation of its regular program dur- 
ing the year 1940, The Rockefeller Foundation 
through its International Health Division gave 
assistance to public health work of one kind or 
another in thirty-eight different countries. Field 
studies or control operations on malaria were 
carried out in China, India, Cyprus, Portugal, 
Greece, England, Brazil, British Guiana, Costa 
Rica, Salvador, Cuba, Haiti, and the United 
States. Through its own technical staff or by 
direct prants to other institutions, the Founda- 
tion was connected with studies of the common 
cold at Columbia University; anemia in Puerto 
Rico; scarlet fever in the United States; rabies in 
Alabama; syphilis at Johns Hopkins University, 
in North Carolina, and in San Joaquin County, 
California; sylvatic plague in Alberta and British 
Columbia; tuberculosis at Cornell University 
Medica] College and in Tennessee, New York, 
Costa Rica, and Jamaica; schistosomiasis in 
Egypt; nutrition at Vanderbilt University Schaol 
of Medicine and in North Carolina; typhus fever 
at Harvard Medical School; mental hygiene at 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health and in Tennessee. 
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Foundation assistance was given for studies in 
respiratory diseases in Westchester County, New 
York, and in Argentina. Influenza studies were 
carried on with the aid of The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in New York, Minnesota, California, and 
in Hungary. The Foundation collaborated in the 
study or control of yellow fever in Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Guiana, Colombia, Peru, Panama, Uganda, 
and the Belgian Congo. 

Assistance was given to centrai or local health 
departments either by direct financial grants or 
by lending the services of staff members in cer- 
tain areas of the following countries: Finland, 
Greece, Albania, Portugal, Rumania, India, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Java, Argentina, Brazil, Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States. 

In the field of public health education, aid was 
given to schools or institutes of hygiene and 
public health or to schools of nursing in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Hungary, Bulgaria, Spain, China, 
Japan, Turkey, Panama, and Mexico. In the 
United States and Canada the Foundation co- 
operated with the Skidmore College Department 
of Nursing, the University of California Division 
of Nursing, and the Schools of Nursing of the 
University of British Columbia, the University 
of Toronto, and Vanderbilt University. 

The expenditures in 1940 of The Rockefeller 
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Foundation through its International Health 
Division are shown by the following approximate 
figures: 


Control and Investigation of Specific Diseases $594,660 
Laboratories of the International Health Divi- 


sion in New York 174,000 
State and Local Health Services 83,850 
Public Health Education 324,365 
Technical Staff 755,000 

$159315875 


A report of the more technical aspects of the 
work of the International Health Division for 
1940 with detailed financial tables will be pub- 
lished early fn the summer of this year and will 
be available on request. 


PRODUCTION OF VACCINES 


During the year the International Health 
Division was asked by the Federal Government 
to cooperate with it in action on several health 
problems related to national defense. Specifi- 
cally, the Subcommittee on Tropical Diseases of 
the Committee on Chemotherapeutic and Other 
Agents and of the Committee on Medicine, 
which had been organized by the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research 
Council, asked the International Health Di- 
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vision of The Rockefeller Foundation to pro- 
vide and maintain a supply of 100,000 doses of 
yellow fever vaccine for use by the armed forces 
of the United States. A further request was to 
furnish the Army and Navy Medical Corps with 
a plan for production by the United States Gov- 
ernment of this vaccine with an estimate of the 
costs and a list of competent personnel, together 
with recommendations for the scientific control 
of the results of such vaccination. 

As a result the Scientific Directors of the 
International Health Division recommended to 
the National Research Council that it plan for 
the establishment, under the auspices of the 
Federal Government, of a permanent laboratory 
for the manufacture of yellow fever vaccine. 
On the establishment of such a laboratory, the 
International Health Division would make avail- 
able staff members as consultants for the investi- 
gation, manufacture, testing, and application of 
yellow fever vaccine and the facilities of its 
laboratory to train qualified government repre- 
sentatives in the necessary techniques. In the 
meanwhile the Division was prepared to supply 
the vaccine required by the government services. 

Cooperation was offered to the three govern- 
ment services also in connection with the prep- 
aration of influenza vaccine when available 
knowledge justifies such action. Meanwhile, at 
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the request of the Medical Research Council in 
England, over five hundred thousand doses of 
influenza A vaccine were sent to England for trial 
there. The request was made with the full knowl- 
edge that the efficacy of the vaccine was not fully 
established. , 

The amounts of influenza and yellow fever 
vaccine which the Foundation was already called 
upon to furnish in 1940 were in excess of the 
capacity of the research laboratory in New York 
City. Additional space was provided and by 
October large scale vaccine manufacture was 
begun. It was necessary to design and build spe- 
cial equipment. Both influenza and yellow fever 
vaccines are prepared from developing chick 
embryos infected with the respective viruses. A 
large amount of incubator space for eggs had to 
be provided. Special apparatus had to be con- 
structed for removing the inoculated embryo 
from the shell under strictly sterile conditions. 
The same was true in regard to the grinding of 
the infected embryos into a fine pulp. Since both 
vaccines have to be desiccated in the frozen state, 
it was necessary to design containers especially 
suited for this purpose. 

The desiccation under uniform conditions of 
large amounts of virus such as was present In 
these vaccines likewise presented considerable 
difficulty. The essential point in the process de- 
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veloped was the maintenance of the vaccine at a 
temperature considerably below freezing through- 
out the period of desiccation. The concentrated 
dry vaccine is accompanied with a bottle of 
sterile diluent for the rehydration of the vaccine. 
The maximum capacity of the laboratory to 
prepare yellow fever vaccine is now 80,000 doses 
in every forty-eight hours or 1,200,000 doses per 
month. 

Before the end of the year 500,000 doses of 
yellow fever vaccine were prepared. Of this 
amount 200,000 doses were held in readiness for 
the United States Army and Navy and the 
United States Public Health Service; 244,000 
doses were sent to Africa for the use of British 
health authorities, and 10,000 doses were sent to 
India to be held in readiness for any emergency. 


DISEASE CONTROL 


YELLOW FEVER 
The active centers for yellow fever investiga- 
tion continue to be Brazil, Colombia, and 
Uganda. During 1940 The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion collaborated in South America with the 
governments of the following countries in the 
study and control of yellow fever: Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Bolivia, and British Guiana. Centers 
for laboratory work are Rio de Janeiro and 
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Bogota. The laboratories maintained at these 
places through the cooperative efforts of the 
respective governments and The Rockefeller 
Foundation make their services available also to 
neighboring countries. With Bolivia, Peru, and 
British Guiana, the Foundation collaborated in 
the organization of antimosquito measures. 

In Brazil collaboration during 1940 was limited 
to the study and preparation of yellow fever 
vaccine, the study of factors responsible for the 
maintenance and spread of jungle yellow fever, 
and the examination and study of material col- 
lected by viscerotomy. Collection of liver speci- 
mens, antimosquito measures, and theapplication 
of vaccine were the work of the newly created 
National Yellow Fever Service. Brazil has con- 
tinued to develop and improve its measures to 
combat yellow fever. The strategy of the yellow 
fever campaign has for several years been di- 
rected toward the local eradication of Aedes 
aegypti, the urban and sometimes rural yellow 
fever mosquito. Large areas previously infested 
are now clean. Antimosquito measures are or- 
ganized on a routine basis. The year 1940 is the 
sixth consecutive one during which no primary 
aegypti-transmitted yellow fever has been re- 
ported for the Americas and the third consecutive 
year in which aegypti-transmitted yellow fever 
secondary to Jungle fever has not been found. 
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There is considerable evidence indicating that 
the virus of jungle yellow fever can maintain 
itself for several years or even longer in certain 
areas of Colombia, Bolivia, and Brazil. Lines of 
evidence suggest that human cases of jungle 
fever are accidental infections in the course of 
a mosquito-borne epizootic during which high 
concentrations of virus are built up for a short 
period of time in the infected forests. The main- 
tenance of the virus over the winter season, 
however, involves something more than the 
hibernation of infected mosquitoes. No evidence 
has so far been found that any vertebrate is re- 
sponsible for the hibernation and winter spread 
of the virus. Considerable progress was made 
during 1940 in the study of vertebrates and 
blood-sucking invertebrates of infested regions. 
This study will, of necessity, cover several years. 

Routine postmortem examination of liver tis- 
sue from all persons dying after brief illness 
throughout large parts of South America was, 
during 1940 as in preceding years, a valuable 
source of information regarding the occurrence 
and distribution of yellow fever. In the Rio de 
Janeiro Laboratory during the year almost 
thirty-three thousand tissues were examined and 
322 were found to be indicative of yellow fever. 
Jungle yellow fever was confirmed during 1940 
in certain parts of Colombia, In certain parts of 
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Peru and Bolivia, and in six Brazilian states. 
Vaccination was widely used in 1940 In infected 
areas in Brazil, Colombia, and, to a lesser extent, 
in Peru and Bolivia, Over a quarter of a million 
(272,702) persons were vaccinated in Brazil 
alone. 

The most startling event of the year was an 
outbreak of virulent yellow fever, probably 
aepypti-borne, in the Nuba Mountains of South- 
ern Kordofan in the Egyptian Sudan, Africa. 
The extent of the outbreak and the provision by 
the Foundation of vaccine and investigative per- 
sonnel have been described on page 28 of the 
President’s Review. The district infected was 
hard to approach until the roads opened in Octo- 
ber. A large proportion of the population is 
inaccessible even when the roads are open as they 
live in villages on the tops of isolated hills 
reached only by climbing on foot. 4edes aegypii is 
prevalent in the Nuba Mountains owing to the 
habit of keeping water in containers more than 
ten days to avoid frequent trips for long dis- 
tances up or down hill to obtain it. The source 
of the infection has been reported to be unknown 
but the outbreak is not attributable to world 
conditions as the infected region is remote from 
air routes. The disease evidently had been pres- 
ent in that general area for many years as was 
proved by the positive mouse protection tests of 
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blood specimens collected in 1933-1935 and ex- 
amined in the Laboratories of the International 
Health Division in New York. They indicated 
the presence of yellow fever within the lifetime 
of the present generation. What caused this sud- 
den flare-up is not clear. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion personnel investigating the outbreak came 
from Entebbe, Uganda, close to the Sudan, 
where the Foundation in cooperation with the 
Government of Uganda maintains a yellow fever 
research laboratory with field men constantly on 
the lookout for evidences of yellow fever. 


INFLUENZA AND Oruer Resprratrory DISEASES 


During the year a nomenclature with regard 
to various types of influenza was decided upon 
by the American and English investigators 
chiefly interested. Since the discovery that a 
virus pathogenic for ferrets could be recovered 
from patients with influenza, it had become 
recognized that influenza was not a single etio- 
logical entity. Widespread outbreaks had been de- 
scribed in which this ferret-pathogenic virus was 
not concerned. The disease caused by infection 
with any one of the various strains of the virus 
discovered by the English research workers, 
Smith, Andrewes, and Laidlaw, in 1933, was to be 
termed influenza A. If any further viruses were 
isolated from the group that was not influenza 
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A, they would be labeled influenza B, C, etc., and 
the responsible agents, influenza B virus, C 
virus, etc. The influenza A virus had been origi- 
nally termed influenza virus or epidemic in- 
fluenza virus. Influenza-like diseases attacking 
animals other than man, for example, swine in- 
fluenza, were to be excluded from the A, B, C, 
terminology. 

Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., of the Department 
of Bacteriology, New York University College 
of Medicine, working with a subvention from the 
International Health Division, described a new 
type of influenza virus obtained from an epidemic 
of acute respiratory disease which occurred in 
February and March of 1940 at Irvington House, 
a convalescent home for children, located at 
Irvington, New York. 

Following the classification given above in 
which the established form of influenza had been 
called influenza A, outbreaks caused by virus of 
the new type were designated influenza B. The 
newly isolated virus was found, by tests of stored 
sera, to have been the cause of epidemics of acute 
respiratory disease in North Carolina in 1940 and 
of the extensive epidemic studied in California in 
1936. These epidemics had no clinical features to 
differentiate them from outbreaks of influenza A. 
However, the two diseases were etiologically 
distinct. The epidemics of 1936-1937 and 1938- 
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1939 were caused by influenza A virus while 
those of 1936 and 1940 were of the influenza B 
type. 

By November 1940 influenza B virus had been 
isolated and adapted to mice. The susceptibility 
of the Syrian hamster to influenza B virus was 
also studied. The hamster was found to be as 
susceptible to infection by this virus as to in- 
fluenza A virus. With the exception only of its 
antigenic composition and virulence, influenza 
B virus is very similar to influenza A virus. 
However it produces a much less definite clinical 
illness in the ferret than does influenza A virus. 

Although at least 30 per cent of all cases of 
clinical influenza studied during last year were 
not caused by either influenza A or influenza B 
virus, intensive efforts to recover the agent or 
agents responsible for these illnesses have so far 
been unsuccessful, 

The accidental discovery during 1939 that a 
vaccine prepared from the tissues of ferrets in- 
fected with both influenza A virus and a special 
strain of canine distemper virus was effective 
in rendering ferrets immune to influenza A has 
stimulated intensive study. The results obtained 
in ferrets were sufficiently interesting to warrant 
the trial of similar vaccines in human beings. 
However, the fact that human beings cannot be 
infected readily by laboratory strains of influ- 
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enza A virus made it impossible to test directly 
whether vaccinated individuals were immune to 
influenza A although numerous volunteers would 
have been available for such trials. Some indica- 
tion as to the effectiveness of the vaccine as an 
immunizing agent can be gained from studying 
the antibody response which follows vaccination 
in groups of volunteers. Despite the evidence 
that the vaccine stimulated a greater production 
of neutralizing antibodies than any other vac- 
cine studied, it seemed important to test the 
prophylactic efficacy of this vaccine by its wide- 
spread use under natural epidemic conditions. 

The first field test with the vaccine was car- 
ried out during an epidemic of influenza in 
Puerto Rico in July 1940. Another field test was 
conducted during an epidemic in Cuba the fol- 
lowing month. In both instances the investiga- 
tions were begun too late in the course of the 
epidemic to yield significant results concerning 
the efficacy of the vaccine. 

During the early fall over twenty thousand 
volunteers in twenty-six institutions in three 
states were vaccinated. Approximately four 
months later an epidemic of influenza broke out 
and affected ten of the institutions in which there 
were vaccinated groups. Since the vaccine was 
directed only against influenza A and could not 
be expected to produce any immunity against 
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other varieties of influenza, it was necessary to 
carry out laboratory tests on each patient. By 
means of this extensive investigation it was possi- 
ble to determine the number of cases of influenza 
A which occurred in both the unvaccinated 
control groups and tn the vaccinated groups. It 
was found that the vaccine had significantly re- 
duced the incidence of influenza A and that only 
half as many cases occurred in vaccinated 
individuals as in those who had not been vac- 
cinated. The vaccine did not, however, com- 
pletely prevent the occurrence of the disease. 
During the period in which these experimental 
vaccinations were carried out approximately 
136,000 doses of the complex chick embryo vac- 
cine were distributed to various health authori- 
ties, medical schools, and other institutions 
throughout the United States so that these 
groups might conduct experimental vaccination 
programs of their own. 

The study of respiratory diseases was also 
aided by grants in support of work in seven in- 
stitutions, five in the United States and two 
abroad. Since May i939, when the representa- 
tive of the Foundation left Hungary, studies 
under the direction of Dr. Miklos Dreguss at the 
State Hygienic Institute at Budapest have con- 
tinued to receive support. Work in the Virus 
Section of the Bacteriological Institute at Buenos 
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Aires, Argentina, to which the Foundation is 
giving assistance was begun in October I940. 
The remainder of the year was taken up chiefly 
with the installation and organization of the lab- 
oratory, but a considerable amount of material 
for study was collected during an epidemic of 
influenza. 

Jn the United States support was given to 
work in California and Minnesota, and to three 
projects in New York State. In California the 
Department of Public Health received aid to- 
ward the purchase of a site for the construction 
of a laboratory building as well as for the pursuit 
of influenza studies in Western United States. 
Two 1940 epidemics in California were studied 
and a member of the laboratory investigated an 
epidemic in the Hawaiian Islands. At the Min- 
nesota State Department of Health support has 
likewise been given to the establishment of an 
influenza laboratory as an official service of the 
State Health Department. Investigations of the 
common cold under Dr. A. Raymond Dochez of 
Columbia University continued to receive aid. 
The Westchester County Health Department in 
New York received support for a study of in- 
fluenza during pre-epidemic, epidemic, and post- 
epidemic periods in a selected district. The 
continuation of the study of the distribution of 
antibodies in a suburban population begun three 
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years ago in Yorktown Heights, New York, has 
added further support to the hypothesis that 
antibody levels against influenza A virus are 
relatively characteristic for given individuals 
and remain almost unaltered for an interval of at 
least two years. 

The influenza studies conducted in the New 
York University College of Medicine centered 
around the subject of immunity. The chief ac- 
complishment during the year was the tsolation 
and identification of a new virus, influenza B 
virus, as the causative agent of certain epidemics 
of influenza. 


MALARIA 

In the International Health Division Labora- 
tory in New York the interest in malaria centered 
around chemotherapy. There seems to be Nittle 
hope of developing an effective immunizing agent 
which will protect the host from an attack of 
malaria since the disease itself confers only tem- 
porary immunity upon its host. 

The human malarias can not be maintained in 
experimental animals nor can the parasite of 
malaria be cultivated satisfactorily outside of its 
host. This handicap has been partially overcome 
by the use of the Warburg apparatus, an in- 
strument for the measurement of the rate of 
respiration in living tissue. It has been employed 
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to determine the relative effectiveness of differ- 
ent drugs on the parasite in oztro. The chief 
method of approach for new antimalarials has 
been to test representative drugs from a large 
series of different compounds for their effect on 
the experimental malaria infections of birds and 
monkeys. Several unrelated preparations which 
hitherto had not been known to possess any 
antimalarial activity have been discovered to be 
partially effective. These preparations and others 
subsequently shown to possess similar action will 
be subjected to intensive chemical investigation 
with the hope of disclosing more active prepara- 
tions, and ultimately their pharmacology wil! be 
studied so that their toxicity, absorption, and ex- 
cretion are thoroughly understood before they 
are tested in human subjects. This investigation 
is being conducted as a long-term project. 

A full account is given on pages 25-27 of the 
main features of an unusual type of malaria 
control — the campaign against the Anopheles 
gambiae mosquito in Brazil. Chief among the suc- 
cessful measures used were the conscientious 
application of Paris green to all potential breed- 
ing places and the routine fumigation of all houses 
with spray insecticide containing pyrethrum. The 
continued reduction of gambiae mosquitoes was 
followed by a great decrease in the number of 
malaria fever cases treated. All dispensary and 
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field distribution of antimalarial drugs was sus- 
pended on September 1, 1940, because of the 
small number of cases still requiring treatment. 

The strategy of the gambiae campaign has 
been to concentrate on those measures which 
would eliminate this mosquito without reference 
to the control of the native anophelines of the 
region, which are quite different in their habits 
both in the aquatic and adult stages. All control 
measures were progressively discontinued be- 
tween the middle of April and the first week 
in December in previously known infested areas 
once these areas had passed periods of three 
months or more without the appearance of 
gambiae. The opportunity for unrestricted breed- 
ing, beginning at the height of the rainy season, 
has been taken advantage of by the native 
Brazilian anophelines but has failed to elicit 
any apparent response from the disappearing 
gambiae. 

The experiences gained from this campaign 
now seem to indicate that the methods of control 
have been effective and that their thorough ap- 
plication by trained personnel has almost if not 
entirely effected the eradication of this impor- 
tant malaria vector. With the suspension of a 
large part of the Paris greening and fumigation 
the only active function of the Malaria Service 
of the Northeast at the end of 1940 was the 
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search for any possible newly infected areas and 
the elimination of these areas with the methods 
already successful elsewhere. However, nothing 
is taken for granted in this war of extermination. 
Great watchfulness will be continued and a sen- 
tinel service will have to be maintained indefi- 
nitely. 

As noted on page 82, during 1940 field 
studies and control operations on malaria were 
carried out in the United States and in twelve 
other countries. In the United States support 
was given to a control study in. Escambia 
County, Florida, to a station for malaria research 
at Tallahassee, Florida, and tolaboratory studies 
in malaria at the University of Chicago. Other 
work done in South America and the Caribbean 
region included studies or surveys in British 
Guiana, Costa Rica, Salvador, Cuba, and Haiti. 
In England support was given to a laboratory 
study at the Molteno Institute of Parasitol- 
ogy, Cambridge University. Some financial sup- 
port was still given in connection with former 
malaria work in Greece, Cyprus, and Portugal. 
A number of investigations were under way in 
India and new field work in malarta was begun in 
China. 

One of the chief interests in the Caribbean 
area is malaria. In British Guiana a service was 
organized in 1939 to investigate the malaria 
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problem. Certain industrial interests, the govern- 
ment, and The Rockefeller Foundation jointly 
under one director are making an intensive study 
of an area of about forty square miles in and near 
Georgetown. The years 1939 and 1940 were com- 
paratively dry. Drainage or larvicides can rarely 
be employed. New methods of control must be 
sought. House captures of adult anopheles in 
1940 indicate that half the mosquitoes were 
Anopheles darlingi and half were Anopheles 
larsimaculaius. 

For the first time 4. darling? has been found in 
Central America. This mosquito was found in 
restricted areas in the southern part of British 
Honduras well back from the coast. This is a 
house-haunting species, but in British Honduras 
it was found among roots, debris, or vegetation 
at the shady edges of quiet pools in slowly run- 
ning streams. The common malaria mosquito 
is Anopheles albimanus. 

The International Health Division of The 
Rockefeller Foundation was requested in Jan- 
uary 1940 by the Minister of Health in Colombia 
to assist in the study of the lowland area in 
Barranquilla. A sanitary engineer who is a staff 
member, together with district engineers and an 
entomologist of the Health Department made a 
complete survey in April 1940 with recommenda- 
tions for drainage and other measures in regard 
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to the control of malaria. The cooperative project 
for malaria control by land drainage in Liberia, 
Costa Rica, was practically completed. Founda- 
tion cooperation terminated at the end of the 
year. Effectiveness of land drainage in Liberia is 
shown by a distinct drop both in splenic index 
and parasitic index. A mosquito survey of Costa 
Rica was completed and published. 

The malaria survey of Cuba begun four years 
ago was continued. Surveys of the Provinces of 
Oriente and Pifiar del Rio are completed, and 
those of Havana and Camaguey Provinces are 
nearly complete. The Marianao County system 
of drainage was further perfected. Only seven 
cases of malaria were reported in the County 
during 1940. This unit now serves for demon- 
stration and teaching purposes. In 1940 the Di- 
vision began cooperation with Cuba for perma- 
nent malaria control measures in Bayamo and 
Santiago in Oriente Province. 

In Haiti a malaria survey as a cooperative 
project was begun in October 1940 using the 
same methods as those employed in Costa Rica 
and Cuba. Financial cooperation with the 
Malaria Division of Panama ended with the be- 
ginning of 1940. A trained government staff is 
continuing the work. A former Foundation fel- 
low, now director of health for Salvador, com- 
pleted a malaria survey in 1940. The Division 
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cooperates in engineering studies and in giving 
field instruction and aid for buying instruments. 
The government is beginning a long-time pro- 
sram for permanent malaria control by drainage. 
Malaria surveys have been in progress in Ven- 
ezuela during the past four years. The Interna- 
tional Health Division has not contributed finan- 
cially but staff members have made visits to the 
work and given some assistance in training. 

A cooperative study of malaria control in 
China began on March 20, 1940, in the Province 
of Yunnan. The work is confined to the Chefang 
Valley, which has a population of about twenty- 
five thousand people living in scattered villages 
and in the town of Chefang. This town of 2,500 
people 1s 25 miles north of the Burma border. 
Work started with spleen and blood examina- 
tions. It was proved beyond a doubt that malaria 
is heavily endemic among the pastoral and rice- 
growing population. All three malaria parasites 
were found but Plasmodium falciparum was the 
most common. Twenty-one species and varieties 
of anophelines have so far been identified but the 
only vector of importance is 4nopheles minimus. 
Almost 75 per cent of the 4. minimus were 
caught in resting places classified as human 
habitations. Apparently malaria transmission 
may occur at any time of the year, but the most 
active transmission takes place during and just 
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after the rainy season between July and Novem- 
ber. 


OTHER DISEASES 

Surveys to determine the frequency, charac- 
ter, and mode of spread of tuberculosis have been 
conducted during the past twelve years under the 
auspices of the International Health Division in 
different countries with wide differences of race 
and environment. A white and Negro population 
has been studied in Philadelphia, rural white and 
Negro populations have been studied in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, and a Negro population in 
a tropical climate has been studied in Jamaica, 
British West Indies. Studies have also been 
made in New York City and in a small city and 
rural district of Austria where the death rate 
from the disease is much higher than in this 
country. These studies have emphasized the 
differences between the disease in the white and 
in the Negro races. The well-known survey of 
tuberculosis made in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, showed that the ratio of existing cases of 
tuberculosis to annual deaths was approximately 
1 to 13. In the white population of Philadelphia 
the ratio has been approximately the same, but 
in the Negro population of Philadelphia this 
ratio has been only 1 to 4.3, and in Jamaica 1 
to 2.9. Tuberculosis of the native population of 
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Jamaica pursues a rapid course, the dissemina- 
tion of tubercle bacilli is much greater than in 
white persons, and the disease spreads more 
rapidly from one adult to another. 

Observations indicate that persons who react 
weakly to tuberculin, or not at all, are more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than those who are highly 
sensitized, and it has been observed that inocu- 
lation with heat-killed tubercle bacilli causes the 
negative tuberculin reactors to become positive. 
For this reason persons who do not react, or react 
only weakly, have been inoculated with an ex- 
perimental vaccine consisting of heat-killed 
tubercle bacilli. In Jamaica approximately eighty- 
five hundred persons were inoculated by the end 
of 1940. The series will soon be closed, but the 
subjects will have to be observed for some 
time and the results analyzed before it will be 
possible to find out whether the incidence of clini- 
cal tuberculosis has been appreciably reduced. 

Efforts to find new procedures for increasing 
the safety and efficacy of vaccination have in re- 
cent years involved the study in New York City 
and Jamaica of resistance to tuberculosis induced 
in animals by inoculation with heat-killed tu- 
bercle bacilli in paraffin oi]. The two combined 
produce a loca] lesion much Jarger than that pro- 
duced by the microorganism alone. Sensitization 
appears earlier and is more intense than in ani- 
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mals that recetve killed tubercle bacilli without 
the oil. Experiments are in progress to determine 
whether heat-killed tubercle bacilli combined 
with oi] actually protects against tuberculous 
infection more effectively than heat-killed tu- 
bercle bacilli alone. | 

In New York City aid was continued to the 
epidemiological study of tuberculosis by the 
New York City Department of Health in the 
Kips Bay Health District with the cooperation 
of the Cornel] University Medical College. A 
consultation clinic provides free chest x-rays and 
expert opinion on tuberculosis for practicing 
physicians in the district whose patients are 
unable to pay. In line with the policy of utilizing 
the tuberculosis unit as a teaching center, a 
course was devised for the instruction of per- 
sonnel of the Department of Health. The course 
has already been given to a group of supervising 
nurses and will be revised and used for the train- 
ing of members of the Bureau of Nursing engaged 
in tuberculosis work. During the school year of 
Cornell University Medical College, each third- 
year student has received a total of stx hours of 
instruction in the public health aspects of tuber- 
culosis. 

During 1940 the aid given to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health of Tennessee for tubercu- 
losis study was continued. The staff of the study 
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operates in conjunction with the Williamson 
County Health Department, with headquarters 
in Franklin. 

A demonstration in tuberculosis case finding 
was catried out in San José, Costa Rica, during 
1940. In the census areas an unusually high per- 
centage of the population of 13,184 persons 
(91.8 per cent) reported for examination. One 
hundred and eight had active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, an incidence of 0.82 per cent. More than 
half of these cases were new and unknown to 
government or private physicians; 63.9 per cent 
of the cases discovered in the demonstration were 
in the minimal stage of tuberculosis. The im- 
portance of examining a high percentage of the 
population was demonstrated. The first portion 
of the population examined (87.3 per cent), com- 
prising those who readily cooperated, disclosed 
only 0.54 per cent with tuberculosis, while 
among those who required repeated urging (12.7 
per cent) the incidence was 1.75 per cent. 

A syphilis program at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
which has received support since 1937, was con- 
tinued during 1940. This is directed by Dr. 
Thomas B. Turner, professor of bacteriology, and 
includes laboratory investigations, epidemiologi- 
cal field studies in the Eastern Health District of 
Baltimore, and the training of public health 
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personnel. The field studies relate to the inci- 
dence, prevalence, and trend of syphilis in the 
district. Investigations on the incidence of 
Leptospira icterohemorrhagiae and humoral im- 
munity against that parasite have also been 
made because of cases of Weil’s disease discov- 
ered by chance through the facilities of the 
syphilis laboratory. During the year it was found 
possible to place the various courses in venereal 
diseases offered by the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health under the immediate supervision 
of a faculty member who could devote the major 
portion of his time to this work. 

Other field studies of syphilis, one in Cali. 
fornia and one in North Carolina, have been 
started with Foundation support. There is no 
formal connection between these studies and the 
one in Baltimore; but the patterns of the studies 
are similar, and there is close collaboration among 
the persons conducting the three projects. 

December 1940 marks the close of the first 
year of the special syphilis study in San Joaquin 
County, California. Satisfactory working rela- 
tions with the physicians of the community, the 
hospitals, and the State Camp at Stockton have 
been developed, and machinery has been estab- 
lished for the collection of data for the study. 
Over forty-seven hundred case records have been 
reviewed, abstracted, and coded. This study 1s 
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carried on as part of the program of the San 
Joaquin Local Health District, with headquar- 
ters in Stockton in an area which represents both 
urban and rural features of the Far West and 
where there are several different racial mixtures. 

In North Carolina support has been given to 
an epidemiological study of syphilis in the Tr- 
County Health District, which embraces Orange, 
Chatham, and Person Counties. The headquar- 
ters of the District are at Chapel Hill, the loca- 
tion of the University of North Carolina. With 
the exception of one or two industrial communi- 
ties, the area is rural in character, with a popu- 
lation of both whites and Negroes. The epi- 
demiological study is part of the State Health 
Department’s syphilis program and is being 
directed by fohn H. Wright. Supplementing the 
epidemiological study, provision is made by the 
University of North Carolina for research with 
respect to diagnosis and treatment of the disease 
and training of personnel to carry out control 
work. 

The rabies study conducted in cooperation 
with the Alabama State Board of Health since 
1937 continued to receive support during 1940. 
The problem is to learn more about the epi- 
demiology of rabies and to investigate problems 
relating to immunity as the basis for the formu- 
lation of a control program. 
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Taking advantage of the long incubation pe- 
riod of rabies in most human beings who have 
been infected, Pasteur showed that an active 
resistance could be built up without harm to the 
individual by injecting daily increasing doses of 
living virus attenuated by rabbit passage and 
desiccation. 

Since Pasteur’s work many modifications for 
the improvement of the method have been pro- 
posed, and some of these have received accept- 
ance. The most interesting departure from the 
original conceptions and techniques has been 
the substitution for the living attenuated virus 
of Pasteur of a virus which has been inactivated 
or treated by physical and chemical agents so 
that it will no longer infect experimental ani- 
mals even when given in huge doses. The appar- 
ent success of human vaccines led to explorations 
of the possibility of developing a vaccine which 
would prevent infection in the dog, and thus 
indirectly protect man. After an initial success by 
two Japanese investigators, Umeno and Doi, in 
1921, numerous attempts were made to perfect 
canine vaccine. Because of the increasing serious- 
ness of the rabies problem, the legislators of the 
State of Alabama passed a law requiring that 
all dogs be given antirabic vaccination annually, 
arid the State Health Department of Alabama 
invited the International Health Division of The 
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Rockefeller Foundation to undertake a study of 
the problem of rabies. 

Observations in Alabama have established 
that the dog is the principal reservoir of the 
disease. However, the fox is also involved in that 
State, Since the original work of the Japanese in- 
vestigators there has been considerable con- 
troversy as to the efficacy of canine vaccination 
against rabies. A potency test in which the albino 
mouse is employed as the test animal has re- 
cently been adopted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. All commercial canine 
rabies vaccines must answer the requirements of 
this mouse test before being marketed for inter- 
state use. 

The incidence of canine rabies possibly could 
be reduced to such a point that the disease in 
human beings would become extinct or extremely 
rare by an effective program acquainting the 
public with the mode of transmission and means 
of preventing spread of the disease; rigid en- 
forcement of dog tax and the registration of all 
dogs; destruction of all ownerless dogs; and the 
quarantine for a three-month period or destruc- 
tion of dogs exposed to the disease. Studies are 
under way with the hope of finding a suitable 
method of vaccinating dogs as an adjunct to 
control programs. 

Throughout the past ten years The Rocke- 
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feller Foundation has been cooperating with the 
Egyptian Government in the control of schisto- 
somiasis. A demonstration in clearing canals of 
the snails which cause this disease was brought 
to a close in 1940. The government, which has 
been petitioned to continue the work, has estab- 
lished the Bilharzia Destruction Section which 
holds the same rank as other full sections of the 
Ministry of Public Health. The former member 
of the Foundation staff who directed the coop- 
erative work is under contract with the Egyptian 
Government to continue his services for three 
years more. 

At the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and also in the 
Fastern Health District of Baltimore there was 
under way in 1940 a cooperative study of mental 
hygiene, supervised by Dr. A. W. Freeman, pro- 
fessor of public health administration. During 
the year a Mental Hygiene Consultation Service 
was operated in connection with one of the well- 
baby clinics in the Eastern Health District. 
The emphasis was on the devising and putting 
into operation, as an integral part of the com- 
munity’s health service, procedures to bring 
about the prevention of mental hygiene prob- 
lems. 

A companion study to this urban survey in the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore 15 the 
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Tennessee rural survey conducted by the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Public Health with 
Foundation support. The application of remedial 
and preventive measures in mental hygiene suit- 
able for a local health department is one of the 
objectives, and a demonstration mental health 
clinic was established during the year to handle 
cases most hopeful from the point of view of 
prevention and treatment. 

At the Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine a nutrition study under Dr. John B. You- 
mans has received support since April 1939. Dr. 
Youmans left for Europe toward the end of 1940 
to conduct nutritional studies for The Rocke- 
feller Foundation Health Commission,! and in 
his absence the work at Vanderbilt is being car- 
ried on by Dr. White Patton. During 1940 the 
original survey of an area in Wilson County was 
continued. 

A nutritional study undertaken by the North 
Carolina State Board of Health in cooperation 
with the Duke University School of Medicine, 
received Foundation support during the year. 
This study is limited to research activities of an 
exploratory nature designed to determine the 
nature and extent of the nutrition problem 


1Farly in 1941 the name of The Rockefeller Foundation Health 
Commission to Europe was changed to The Rockefeller Foundation 
Health Commission. 
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among selected groups from different areas of 
North Carolina. 

One of the purposes of The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Health Commission is to render services 
in the public health field to regions afflicted with 
public health problems related to the war, in- 
cluding nutritional deficiencies. A study of nu- 
tritional problems and control of possible epi- 
demics are among its chief concerns. In addition 
to Professor Youmans, other nutritional experts 
to join the Commission are Dr. Harold C. 
Stuart, Dr. Arnold P. Meiklejohn, and Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Robinson. 

In the course of the year 1940 the International 
Health Division assumed an active interest in 
the study of typhus. Plans were made to concen- 
trate on a systematic study with the different 
vaccines in experimental animals. This work was 
to be directed by Dr. Hans Zinsser at Harvard 
University. When Dr. Zinsser died in August, 
these particular activities were transferred to the 
International Health Division Laboratory at The 
Rockefeller Institute. 

The extent to which vaccination can be de- 
pended upon to control the disease is not accu- 
rately known. By the end of the year seven 
different types of typhus vaccine were under- 
going testing at the Laboratory for their pro- 
tective efficacy In guinea pigs. 
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AID TO STATE AND LOCAL 
HEALTH SERVICES 


During 1940 The Rockefeller Foundation 
maintained branch offices of the International 
Health Division in Mexico City; in Havana, as 
the central station for the Caribbean area, with 
an additional office in San José, Costa Rica; in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; and in India at Delhi and Calcutta. 

In Mexico there is close cooperation with the 
Federal Health Department in its attempt to 
develop state and local health services and in 
training personnel and employing it on a full- 
time basis. In the Caribbean area the Founda- 
tion’s ofice was moved from Ancon, Canal Zone, 
to Havana, Cuba, in June 1940. The central 
office for Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, is of long 
standing and around it have centered campaigns 
against yellow fever and malaria which have 
been receiving Foundation support. The center 
of another administrative region in South Amer- 
ica is Buenos Aires, containing the office of the 
Rio de la Plata and Andean region, which in- 
cludes Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Peru, and Ecuador. In India, in addi- 
tion to the office at Delhi, a common headquar- 
ters has been established for staff members 
stationed at Calcutta in the Bengal Presidency. 
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There are three staff members in Calcutta, one 
of whom serves as director of the All-India Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Two projects were still active in Portugal in 
1940, one centering at the Malaria Institute and 
the other at the Lisbon Health Center. Short 
courses for doctors and engineers were given at 
the Malaria Institute. Here also research was 
carried out on the connection between rice cul- 
ture and malaria. Preventive measures under the 
supervision of the Malaria Institute have been 
responsible for the reduction of malaria in the 
rice-growing area. The Lisbon Health Center was 
inaugurated in May 1939 and began to operate 
shortly thereafter. Work at this Center was con- 
tinued in 1940 and has brought about an esti- 
mated reduction of from 30 to $0 per cent in the 
local death rate for children. In 1940 antituber- 
culosis work was begun and the nursing staff 
increased. With typhoid vaccine manufactured 
in Portugal for the first time in 1940, the Health 
Center successfully launched vaccination not 
only in its demonstration area but in other gov- 
etnmental spheres as well. Typing of pneumonias 
was another new activity, and extensive work 
in diphtheria immunization in the schools was 
begun. The Center’s demonstration area also 
serves as a practice field for students from the 
Medical School in Lisbon providing them with 
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opportunity to investigate typical health prob- 
lems. 

The Foundation has contributed $7,500 to- 
ward the construction of a health center head- 
quarters in the Commune of Helsinge, Finland. 
This building is to be used in conjunction with 
the Helsinge Health Center, to which aid has 
been granted on a five-year basis and which 
serves as a demonstration and teaching center for 
the School of Public Health Nursing in Helsinki. 
A well-baby clinic has already started its work in 
the new Health Center and clinics for maternal 
hygiene and mental hygiene were opened in 
August. In September this Health Center was 
divided into eight nursing districts, and twenty 
health students obtained field practice in these 
districts, Additional funds were supplied in No- 
vember 1940 to help in obtaining two additional 
public health nurses, a mental hygienist, a psy- 
chiatrist, and a nutritionist. The latter is par- 
ticularly needed, in the face of the rationing that 
is being enforced, to give advice on the purchase 
of low-cost menus for family use. Infant care 
continues to be stressed as one of the important 
problems of the Center. 

Aid to state and local health services is given 
throughout large parts of the Caribbean area. 
Visits were made by staff members to public 
health laboratories in Colombia, Costa Rica, 
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Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, and Salvador. Some of these laboratories 
were founded through cooperation with the 
International Health Division, others have per- 
sonnel trained through Division fellowships 
or have received assistance in acquiring equip- 
ment. Considerable use is made of public health 
nurses, especially in Costa Rica, Panama, and 
Venezuela. A staff member who is a sanitary 
engineer is assigned to the Caribbean region to 
provide consultation services upon request for 
public health departments in the several coun- 
tries composing the region. Such cooperative aid 
was given during the year in connection with 
health work in Cuba, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Honduras. 
Health units toward the establishment of which 
the Division has assisted in Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela 
were inspected by staff members in 1940. In 
three of these countries, Costa Rica, Cuba, and 
Salvador, financial aid was given during the 
year for the work of local health departments. 
A small grant was made to help in providing 
complete public health service for the inhabitants 
of Santa Tecla, Salvador, fifteen miles from 
the capital, San Salvador. This rural health unit 
in Salvador is to serve as a demonstration 
Jocal health department. Every house in Santa 
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Tecla has been surveyed; sanitary conditions 
have been recorded and defects noted for cor- 
rection. The municipality of Santa Tecla has an 
estimated population of 34,900, of whom more 
than two-thirds live in the town itself. During 
the year all children in the government schools 
were examined. In Costa Rica, the Foundation 
contributed toward the travel expenses of fifteen 
health officers receiving instruction for a period 
of two weeks at the Tres Rios Health Unit. 

During the year the Cuban Malaria Commis- 
sion which constitutes a special division of the 
Cuban State Health Department continued to 
administer the full-time local health work in 
which The Rockefeller Foundation is assisting. 
This cooperative program seeks to develop, 
within the local health organization, an adminie- 
trative procedure capable of providing, at a cost 
within the possibility of local resources to meet, 
modern, effective health work, including not only 
the control of preventable diseases, like malaria, 
and the promotion of health but also the prose- 
cution of those studies and investigations in the 
field of public health upon which health work 
must be founded in order to be effective. This 
health unit covers a complete program of public 
health work and places emphasis upon popular 
education in health matters. 

In Mexico the staff member in charge of 
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Foundation cooperation in public health work 
serves as subdirector of a division of the Federal 
Health Department. Cooperation in Mexico 1s 
directed toward the coordination and super- 
vision of public health projects toward which the 
International Health Division contributes and 
the promotion of interest in efficient health 
services. The purpose of the regional health work 
in Mexico is to show in a demonstration district 
that the services of full-time, trained, resident 
health personnel are markedly superior to the 
efforts of part-time, untrained, nonresident 
health personnel. At present the organization of 
cooperative health work in Mexico consists of: a 
supervised district made up of the five contigu- 
ous states of Morelos, Michoacan, Mexico, 
Hidalgo, and Tlaxcala; the State Health De- 
partment of Morelos, with headquarters in 
Cuernavaca; and four municipal health units 
within the State of Morelos. 

Aid was also given in Mexico to the Xochi- 
milco Health Unit. This local health department 
serves a total population of approximately 
33,500 and since 1935 has provided a field for 
demonstration and practice. The multiple prob- 
lems of the region have made Xochimilco useful 
in supplying field training for all types of local 
health workers. In 1939 the new School of Public 
Health was established in Tacuba on the oppo- 
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site side of the Federal District from Xochi- 
milco. Field training continued to be given in 
Xochimilco during 1940, but owing to transpor- 
tation difficulties plans have been made for the 
transfer of the training station from Xochimilco 
to a site adjacent to the School of Public Health. 
Plans are for the Xochimilco unit to be main- 
tained in the future by the Federal Government 
without support of the International Health 
Division. 

In India there has been renewed attention to 
sanitary engineering as an essential branch of 
public health work. Research work has been un- 
dertaken to provide techniques and standards 
of measurement enabling directors of health to 
determine the factors which would result in con- 
tamination of water supply from latrines in any 
given place. Observations made in the Punjab 
Province near Lahore, where the nature of the 
soil is alkaline, have been completed, and experi- 
ments have been set up in the Singur Health 
Unit of the Bengal Presidency where the soil is 
slightly acid. The staff member directing these 
experiments teaches sanitary engineering at the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
in Calcutta. 

During 1940 work was started in connection 
with a project bearing on the control of soil- 
borne diseases in Ceylon. The Government of 
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Ceylon has for many years been actively inter- 
ested in rural health work. The present experi- 
ment is located in one of the remote parts of the 
Kalutara Health Unit area, which embraces a 
portion of the west coast of Ceylon. Typhoid, 
dysentery, and hookworm disease are endemic. 
Health conditions have improved since the 
Health Unit has been in operation, but the 
diseases have not been fully controlled. There is 
much overcrowding, and a large portion of the 
houses without latrine accommodations draw 
their water supply from unprotected wells. The 
control of typhoid, dysentery, and hookworm is 
therefore a matter of the control of soil pollution 
and water pollution. An experiment comprising 
four villages in the southern section, with a total 
population of 6,000, aims at providing each of the 
1,106 homes with a latrine of a type approved by 
the Public Health Department. Wells also are to 
be covered and sealed with a cement apron to 
prevent contamination from bathing or washing. 
Village health leagues are actively cooperating. 
During the year there were assisted a number 
of projects of interest to state and local health 
services in Canada. In Manitoba aid was given to 
the Division of Statistics of the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare toward the reorgani- 
zation of this Division under the direction of a 
trained medical statistician. This same Division 
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was also aided in making morbidity and ma- 
ternal studies to supply data for the development 
of an effective maternal hygiene program. The 
Section of Statistics and Epidemiology of the 
Department of Public Health of Nova Scotia 
also continued to receive aid during the year. 
Special attention was given to the collection of 
more serviceable information pertaining to still- 
births as a prerequisite to the introduction of 
improved methods of control. 

In the field of epidemiology studies were aided 
in Alberta and British Columbia. These studies 
had to do with an investigation of sylvatic 
plague and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Re- 
cent findings indicate that sylvatic plague has 
extended into Alberta, 180 miles north of the 
International Boundary. It is likely also to 
spread to British Columbia, if it has not already 
done so. Plague infection may remain quiescent 
in an infected area and flare up only at intervals. 
This, coupled with the large area to be checked 
on, makes repeated sampling of the rodent popu- 
lation necessary if old or newly introduced foc! 
of infection are to be detected. 

The Provincial Department of Health in 
Quebec received aid toward the establishment of 
a Provincial Division of Tuberculosis in an effort 
to effect closer coordination of the tuberculosis 
program by bringing about the cooperation of all 
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agencies concerned. In 1940 nine traveling chest 
clinicians worked on case location and six others 
divided their services between traveling clinics 
and sanatorium work. During 1940 ten to fifteen 
per cent more cases of tuberculosis were diag- 
nosed in the early stages of the disease than dur- 
ing 1939. 

Local health departments were aided in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. In 
British Columbia aid was given to the Fraser 
Valley Health District. Headquarters are at 
Abbotsford, the largest village in the District. 
This Health District is a farming and dairying 
area with an estimated total population of ap- 
proximately seventy-nine hundred, for whom the 
Provincial Board of Health of British Columbia 
is providing an effective health service on a full- 
time basis. This Board was also assisted in 
coordinating all the public health activities in 
the metropolitan area of Vancouver, including 
the health services of the University of British 
Columbia 1n an area called the Greater Van- 
couver Metropolitan Health District. Principal 
attention is directed toward child welfare, 
mental hygiene, school health service, and en- 
vironmental sanitation, including food and milk 
control. 

The Department of Public Health of Nova 
Scotia received aid toward the establishment of 
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a full-time health unit in the Cape Breton Dis- 
trict as an initial stage in providing full-time 
local health services throughout Nova Scotia. 
The Provincial Department of Health in Quebec 
received support in developing a health organiza- 
tion suitable for the medium-sized cities of 
Quebec Province. The health unit aided is 
located in the city of Trois Riviéres, an indus- 
trial center with a population of 42,000. This 
unit 1s also used by the Provincial Department 
of Health as a field training center for new health 
officers, nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 

In the United States certain aspects of health 
services In New York City and Alabama con- 
tinued to receive support. In New York City a 
nursing staff education project of the Committee 
on Neighborhood Health Development has been 
aided for three years. The plan for improving 
personnel has now become a part of the program 
of the New York City Health Department Bu- 
reau of Nursing. Two developments fostered by 
the nursing staff education project are: the ar- 
rangement with the Bureaus of Tuberculosis and 
Social Hygiene for lectures and conferences at 
the regular meetings of the nursing staff; and the 
presence of various medical directors and other 
administrators at weekly conferences of the cen- 
tral administrative nursing staff for discussion 
and advice as to how the nurse’s time can be 
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used most effectively in special fields such as 
communicable disease. 

In Alabama aid was given to the State Board 
of Health for adapting a tuberculosis program 
previously developed in Lee County to a larger 
district health department, with a view to its 
ultimate extension to the State as a whole. 
Papers were published on this work during the 
course of the year bearing the titles: “A Survey 
of Tuberculous Infection in a Rural Area of East 
Alabama” and “The Fate of Persons Exposed 
to Tuberculosis in White and Negro Families in a 
Rural Area of East Alabama.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 
The International Health Division 1n 1940 
directed the studies of 120 men and women to 
whom it had granted fellowships. The subjects of 
special interest into which the group was divided 
are shown in the following tabulation: 


Classification Number 
Public Health Administration 58 
Public Health Nursing 21 
Public Health Laboratory 7 
Sanitary Engineering 8 
Vital Statistics | 2 
Industrial Hygiene I 
Syphilis Control ry 
Special 12 


120 
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The 120 fellows came from twenty-eight coun- 
tries: twenty-nine from Canada; twenty-five 
from the United States; six each from Brazil, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Venezuela; five each 
from India and Mexico; three each from Panama. 
and Denmark; two each from Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Peru, Sweden, and 
Turkey; one each from Ceylon, China, Costa Rica, 
Fiji, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Norway, Portugal, 
and Salvador. Of these fellows, 110 were as- 
signed to ten education institutions in this coun- 
try and Canada, four spent their entire period of 
fellowship study abroad, and six were assigned to 
field studies or to nonacademic institutions. 
Twenty-two of the fellowships were held by 
nurses, one of whom was a special fellow studying 
public health administration at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

In addition to the fellowship program de- 
scribed above, supervision was given to seventeen 
persons studying in the United States on gov- 
ernment and other fellowships: ten from Vene- 
zuela, one each from China, Italy, and Siam, and 
four from the United States. 

The amount appropriated for fellowships for 
the year 1940 was made to provide as well for 
grants for the travel of government health offi- 
cials and training of health workers. For the 
yeat, $200,000 was available for allocation for 
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fellowships and travel and training grants. 
Thirty-three travel and training grants were ap- 
proved for persons representing twelve countries: 
thirteen from the United States; four from India; 
three each from Canada and Argentina; two each 
from Panama and Venezuela; and one each from 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, Salvador, and 
Uruguay. Three of these grants went to nurses. 
Also included in these travel grant figures are 
five small grants made to undergraduate medi- 
cal students at Harvard University to enable 
them to do practical work in the field of public 
health during the summer. This is a new program 
and the results of the experiment were most en- 
couraging. The estimated cost of the thirty-three 
grants was $12,305. 

A number of health officials of South American 
countries attended the Eighth American Sci- 
entific Congress in Washington held in May 
1940. Officials of Uruguay, Argentina, and Peru 
accepted invitations from the Division to visit 
health organizations in the United States and 
Canada before returning home. 

Since it was founded in 1913, the International 
Health Division has donated $367,000 in support 
of schools and institutions of hygiene and public 
health in Europe. Many of the European insti- 
tutions are now cut off from contact with work 
elsewhere. They have no access to current publi- 
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cations of scientific interest. The Foundation 
made a grant in 1940 for developmental aid to 
the libraries of European institutions of hygiene 
which would enable them to obtain current 
books and subscriptions to certain journals. 
Prominent among the establishments aided is the 
Institute of Hygiene in Madrid whose entire li- 
brary was destroyed during the war in Spain. 

A grant was made to the Public Health Train- 
ing Institute in China. This Institute was for- 
merly situated in Nanking. In 1938 it moved to 
Kweiyang in the Province of Kweichow. It gives 
classroom instruction to 130 students who are 
being trained as medical officers of health, sani- 
tary inspectors, nurses, and midwives. It pro- 
vides laboratory services for the Province of 
Kweichow and it operates an urban training cen- 
ter at Kwetyang and a rural training center in 
Tingfan County. Both centers provide health 
facilities for the Public Health Training Institute 
and other medical and nursing schools. The rural! 
station operates a fifteen-bed hospital and four 
health stations throughout Tingfan County. The 
National Health Administration of China con- 
fronts one of its most urgent problems in the 
training of public health personnel. A large part 
of this need is met by the Public Health Training 
Institute. Funds provided by The Rockefeller 
Foundation have made possible the employment 
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of new staff, purchase of additional equipment, 
and extension and strengthening of the field 
program. 

It is now generally recognized by schools of 
hygiene and public health that facilities for field 
training are essential. The University of Toronto 
School of Hygiene in Canada was organized in 
1924. It has received a considerable amount of 
aid from the International Health Division. An 
urgent problem in connection with this school is 
the organization of field training activities, 1n- 
cluding the development of one or more model 
district health organizations to provide health 
services for the people and training facilities for 
the University schools. Neither of these problems 
can be solved without the employment of certain 
personnel connected with the School of Hygiene, 
who could take charge of the proposed districts 
when these are organized. The Foundation has 
made available funds for the employment of 
such personnel. 

The Harvard School of Public Health received 
funds for developmental aid in sanitary engineer- 
ing. The purpose is to strengthen the Department 
of Sanitary Engineering in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Engineering since it 
furnishes instruction to the School of Public 
Health. A grant was also made to the Harvard 
School of Public Health for the study of adminis- 
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trative practices, to appraise teaching tech- 
niques, and to undertake certain curriculum 
studies. Dr. H. D. Chope, formerly city health 
officer of Newton and director of the field training 
unit, is in charge of this study. The purpose is to 
study public health administration as practiced 
in outstanding health departments, to appraise 
techniques used in public administration and 
business administration, and to attempt to de- 
vise and demonstrate methods for teaching pub- 
lic health administration. Both the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene and Public 
Health and the School of Hygiene of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto received grants to enable 
them to increase the teaching staff of certain 
departments in order to carry a larger teaching 
load without deterioration in the quality of the 
instruction. 

The most important grant of the year in the 
field of public health education was that de- 
scribed on pages 32-34 of the President’s Re- 
view. It was a large gift to the University of 
Michigan for a School of Public Health. The 
W. K. Kelloge Foundation of Battle Creek and 
The Rockefeller Foundation each contributed 
$500,000 toward this project. 
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InTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 14! 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN PSYCHIATRY AND 


NEuROLOGY 
Duke University School of Medicine 144 
Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts 

General Hospital 145 
Harvard Medical School: Research in Epilepsy ='147 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital ' 148 
The Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 

cine: Department of Psychiatry 149 
The Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine: 

Subdepartment of Neurology 160 


Worcester State Hospital: Research in Schizo- 
phrenia 151 


American Psychiatric Association: Teaching Con- 
ferences for Personnel of State Hospitals 162 


University of Edinburgh: Research in Psychiatry, 


Neurology, and Neurosurgery 154 
University of Illinois College of Medicine: Devel- 
opment of Neurology and Neurosurgery 1g¢ 
Tufts College Medical School: Department of 
Neurology 156 
Tufts College Medical School: Research in Brain 
Chemistry 147 
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CIAL MEDICINE 
Harvard University: Psychological Clinic 
Harvard University: Research in Industrial Hazards 
University of Brussels: Institute of Social Medicine 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN ENDOCRINOLOGY, 
Curonic DISEASES, ETC. 


Columbia University School of Medicine: Research 
in Endocrinology 


Research Council of the Department of Hospitals 
of New York City 


Leland Stanford Junior University School of 
Medicine: Research in Kidney Diseases 


University of Buenos Aires: Institute of Physiology 
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Yale University School of Medicine 


University of Manitoba: Teaching of Preventive 
Medicine 
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THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


UTHOUGH the situation in Europe is not 
A promising for medical training and re- 
search, war conditions themselves have 

probably hastened somewhat a combined attack 
on research in psychiatry, neurology, and neuro- 
surgery at the University of Edinburgh which 
the Foundation aided in 1940. On the other hand 
a grant made in the spring toward the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Social Medicine at the 
University of Brussels, for which a new building 
had been erected, was unfortunately nullified 
by developments of the war. Other aspects of 
the propram tn the medical sciences have been 
affected by war. Because of the disorganization 
in medical teaching in Great Britain under war 
conditions, the division of medical sciences has 
departed from its policy of providing only gradu- 
ate fellowships, to supply funds for scholarships 
to enable selected British medical students to 
complete their undergraduate work in the United 
States and Canada. About 20 per cent of the 
grant in ald program for medical sciences was de- 
voted to assistance for scholars who had lost their 
positions in Europe because of race or political 
views before the war, or were in flight from Eu- 
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rope because of the war; and several other grants 
in aid were of an emergency character. Funds pro- 
vided for fellowships in the medical sciences in 
1940 were about 46 per cent less than for 1939. 
The number of fellows from Europe was reduced 
by about 86 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber in 1939, while the number of fellows from 
Latin America was five times larger in 1940 than 
in 1939. 

Projects were aided in three other foreign 
countries outside of Europe. At the University 
of Buenos Aires assistance was given to the IJn- 
stitute of Physiology under the direction of Pro- 
fessor B. A. Houssay, an outstanding leader in 
medical education in Argentina. In China help 
was given for the establishment of a public 
health teaching center for the use of the West 
China Union University and the schools of medi- 
cine of Cheeloo and National Central Universi- 
ties, at present operating on the West China 
campus; and in Canada aid was given toward the 
development of the teaching of public health in 
the University of Manitoba. 

The Foundation’s grants are usually a part, 
and often only a small part of the total needed 
for the project aided. Assistance to a new de- 
partment, division, or new development within 
a department is intended usually to help the ven- 
ture over the initial period while it is becoming 
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stabilized, until it is a well-recognized part of the 
institution and has become favorably known, 
when local assistance may be secured, or the Uni- 
versity may be ready to take over full support 
itself, The Foundation aims to encourage and 
promote intelligent and productive investiga- 
tion. A special and limited piece of work may be 
assisted until it is completed. In other cases, new 
methods or branches of research may be intro- 
duced into a department, or may become a new 
important trend around which a research unit 
will be formed. In such cases the university usu- 
ally takes over complete support of the work 
after an initial period of help, or finds other 
sources of funds. 

The purposes for which funds were provided in 
the medical sciences during the year 1940 may be 
classified roughly in the following categories: 
teaching and research in psychiatry and neurol- 
ogy, $603,900; teaching and research in psychol- 
ogy and social medicine, $104,000 (including the 
grant to the University of Brussels which was 
canceled); teaching and research in endocrinol- 
ogy, chronic diseases, etc., $161,334; the teaching 
of public health and preventive medicine, $29,- 
800; scholarships for British medical students, 
$100,000; fellowships, $135,000; and grants in 
aid, including assistance to refugee scholars, 
$165,000. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY 


DuxeE University Scuoo., oF MEDICINE 


In 1935 the state legislature of North Caro- 
lina authorized the governor to appoint a com- 
mission to make a study of the care and treat- 
ment of the insane and mentally defective in the 
state mental hospitals and elsewhere, and of the 
possibilities for improving the care and treatment 
of such patients. The commission, which was 
financed by The Rockefeller Foundation, ap- 
pointed a psychiatrist to direct the survey, and 
presented an exhaustive report which contained, 
among others, a recommendation that Duke Uni- 
versity should become a center for psychiatric 
training in the State. 

Psychiatry was formerly represented at Duke 
University by only two staff members in the de- 
partment of medicine. Plans for a division of 
psychiatry to be established on a full-time basis 
within the department developed together with 
an increasing general interest in psychiatry and 
its problems, which had been stimulated by the re- 
port of the commission. Actual establishment of 
the division was dependent upon the construction 
of an additional hospital building which was com- 
pleted and occupied in 1940, and contains a 
psychiatric ward of twenty-three beds and out- 
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patient accommodations for psychiatric patients. 
In addition, a private hospital at Asheville, with 
provision for over one hundred patients, has been 
donated to the School of Medicine for its use for 
teaching at present and for complete possession 
in 1944. The division will be directed by Dr. R. S. 
Lyman, formerly of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. It is planned, in accord- 
ance with modern practice in developing a divi- 
sion of psychiatry, that teaching and research 
will be linked as closely as possible to neurology, 
and to both internal medicine and pediatrics, and 
that liaison with the other clinical specialties will 
be maintained. 

The Foundation granted $175,000, beginning 
approximately July 1, 1940, to be distributed 
over a period of seven years, with the expecta- 
tion that in this period the division will become a 
strong unit within the University, and a stimu- 
lating influence in psychiatry throughout the 
South and Southeast. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
MassacuusetTts GENERAL HospiTAL 


The service which the psychiatric unit, estab- 
lished in 1934 under the direction of Dr. Stanley 
Cobb, Bullard professor of neuropathology of 
the Harvard Medical School, renders to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and through 
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teaching and research to the medical school, is 
now regarded as a permanent and necessary part 
of each institution. In 1940 the Foundation con- 
tinued its aid by a grant of $106,000; $96,000 to 
Harvard Medical School over the two-year 
period beginning September 1, 1940, and $10,000 
for the first year only to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, which will thereafter carry the 
whole of its share of the cost. 

While selected cases of many different types 
and degrees of mental disease are studied in the 
psychiatric service, and through consultation in 
the other services, the special characteristic of the 
unit, both in its approach to teaching and to re- 
search, is the emphasis it places on those milder 
cases of mental difficulty for which treatment 
and attention have seldom been adequate. One 
group of such cases are those who suffer from 
various physical symptoms, such as pain, short- 
ness of breath, or a rash on the skin, for which 
no physical basis can be found, and who, baffled, 
often go hopelessly from one doctor to another. 
Another such group suffers from conscious men- 
tal distress which causes much unhappiness to the 
victims by reducing their working efficiency and 
disturbing their persona] relationships. When the 
connection of a frustration, a deeply rooted anxt- 
ety, or emotional problem to physical symptoms 
or social disability can be pointed out to the pa- 
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tient, and possibly help be given in adjusting 
mental attitude to the problems of life and cor- 
recting the bad posture of the mind, symptoms 
and social maladjustments usually disappear. 


Harvard MEDICAL ScHOOL: 
RESEARCH IN EPILEPSY 


In epilepsy the electrical currents or waves 
from the brain, registered through the technique 
of encephalography, show a certain abnormality 
or disorder in rhythm, especially during seizures, 
which may be called “cerebral dysrhythmia.” 
Further, a study of the close relatives of such 
patients shows that twenty persons have ab- 
normal brain waves and consequently predispo- 
sition to epilepsy for every one who actually has 
the disorder. The research unit under Dr. W. G. 
Lennox at the Harvard Medical School and the 
Boston City Hospital, which has been gathering 
this data concerning epilepsy, 1s using the en- 
cephalographic method also to study schizo- 
phrenic patients and their relatives, and children 
with behavior disorders. Parallel with the en- 
cephalographic studies, investigations are being 
made of chemical factors which may be con- 
cerned in the production of abnormal electrical 
waves. A new drug, sodium diphenyl hydantoin- 
ate, for the control of seizures has been developed, 
and further studies in this direction are going on. 
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To encourage research in this little worked 
field, the Foundation in 1940 continued its aid 
by a grant of $57,000 to Harvard Medical 
School, to be expended over the three-year 
period beginning July 1, 1940. 


INSTITUTE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 


With the release of Dr. Earl D. Bond from 
administrative duties and his appointment as 
medical director of research, and with the ap- 
pointment in December 1939 of a full-time chem- 
ist, the development of research has been in- 
creasingly important in the program aided by the 
Foundation at the Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital since July 1, 1934. 

The research funds received from the Founda- 
tion have been applied chiefly toward studies of 
the neurones by means of the oscillograph, of 
migraine and of involutional] melancholia, studies 
in the chemical laboratory, and a study of the 
emotional factors in physical disease at the Hos- 
pital of the University of Pennsylvania with 
which the Institute is afhliated. The work of the 
chemical laboratory has been supplementary to 
clinical studies of treatment by insulin, metra- 
zol, and more recently by electric shock, and is 
now including studies of brain respiration. In 
research on migraine intramuscular injections of 
vitamin B-1 have been used. 
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Six psychiatrists who hold fellowships pro- 
vided by Foundation funds, and other junior 
members of the staff, are receiving the psychiat- 
fic training which was originally the principal 
feature of the Foundation’s aid. 

In 1940 the Foundation granted $75,000 to- 
ward the development of this research and train- 
ing program, to be distributed over the three- 
year period July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1944. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
or Mepicine: DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 


To assist in building up a center where ad- 
vanced students can be trained for careers of 
research and teaching in psychiatry, the Founda- 
tion has aided since 1933 the Pavlovian and 
Psychobiological Laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and since 1934 clinical 
research and teaching in child psychiatry. A 
two-year prant for these three activities expires 
June 30, 1941; in 1940 $36,650 was appropriated 
to extend the combined aid for another year. 

At present the Psychobiological Laboratory ts 
studying self-regulatory activities, such as the 
relation of taste and appetite to food cravings 
and the body’s nutritional needs; the correlation 
of electrical skin resistance to mental states; and 
fatigue and catalepsy. The Paviovian Laboratory 
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is linking the conditioned reflex technique in- 
creasingly with clinical studies; and in child 
psychiatry clinical research along broadly psy- 
chobiological lines continues to attract the usual 
number of advanced students. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins University ScHoo. oF 
MEDICINE: SUBDEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


Development of the subdepartment of neu- 
rology established in the Department of Medi- 
cine of the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine in 1936, with Foundation assistance, 
proceeds upon the basis that cooperation with, 
and assistance to, other departments will at the 
same time help neurology to grow in competence 
and significance. In the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
neurology has no ward of its own, but patients 
in the medical and other services are visited in 
consultation. As a subdepartment of medicine, 
its relations with that service are naturally very 
close; it also secures close cooperation from the 
departments of psychiatry, neurosurgery, and 
pediatrics, as well as urology and ophthalmology. 
Members of the neurology staff have appoint- 
ments on the medical service of the city hospitals 
where neurological cases, both acute and chronic 
provide an abundance of material for both teach- 
ing and research. The teaching aims specifically 
to secure through lectures, discussions, and clini- 
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cal conferences an effective correlation of theo- 
retical and practical work. In the building up of 
research clinical and experimental physiology are 
chiefly emphasized. 

The continuation of aid in the amount of 
$23,000 which the Foundation granted in 1940 
covers three years beginning July 1, 1940, and 
provides $3,000 in the first year for much-needed 
experimental equipment. The support toward 
salaries and consumable supplies decreases yearly, 
with the expectation that the School of Medicine 
will maintain the present total of the budget for 
neurology by increasing its share of the cost. 


Worcester State Hospirar: 
RESEARCH IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 

The modern attitude toward schizophrenia is 
that this aggregation of symptoms probably 
represents more than one distinct disease. It is 
one of the main objectives of the research unit 
at the State Hospital at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, to try to discover more definite and clear- 
cut cleavages in the total symptom picture at 
present comprehended by the term schizophrenia. 
The unit is observing the responsiveness of pa- 
tients to various forms of treatment, such as the 
use of insulin, metrazol, and endocrine prepara- 
tions, and differences in physiological, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric reactions between those 
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who respond to treatment and those who do not. 
Previous studies of metabolism and phystological 
functions have shown that the schizophrenic 
tends to have a slower and lessened physiological 
reaction than normal persons; for instance; to 
metabolic stimulation by thyroid, and to stimu- 
lation of the central nervous system. The with- 
drawing of the schizophrenic, therefore, appears 
to be physiological as well as psychological. Fur- 
ther studies of the reaction of the schizophrenic 
to the administration of hormones are being 
carried on. 

Under the direction of Dr. R. G. Hoskins of 
the Harvard Medical School, director of the 
Memorial Foundation for Neuro-Endocrine Re- 
search, the unit also serves to train younger men. 
In 1940 the Foundation continued aid begun in 
1934 by an appropriation of $37,500 to be paid in 
yearly decreasing amounts over the three-year 
period beginning July 1, 1940. 


AMERICAN PsycuiaTric ASSOCIATION: 
TEACHING CONFERENCES FOR PERSONNEL OF 
STATE Hospira.s 

As a means of stimulating interest in research 
in state hospitals, and toward developing them 
as places for the teaching of psychiatry, as 
well as to counteract the physical isolation and 
intellectual loneliness of most physicians in men- 
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tal hospitals, the Committee on Psychiatry in 
Medical Education of the American Psychiatric 
Association planned and conducted in 1940 two 
Institutes, or teaching conferences. These con- 
ferences were held specifically for the personnel of 
state hospitals, one at the Agnews State Hospital, 
Agnews, California, and the other at the Central 
State Hospital, Lakeland, Kentucky. They serve 
something of the purpose of postgraduate or re- 
fresher courses, and furnish an opportunity for 
an exchange of experiences to men who have 
similar problems. To give a general reorientation 
clinical psychiatry, psychotherapy, and neurol- 
ogy were emphasized at the first institute; and a 
systematic review was provided of material 
covered in the examinations of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, including 
psychobiology and psychopathology. Such gen- 
eral problems facing state hospitals were dis- 
cussed as hospital administration, legal psychi- 
atry, the function of a psychopathic hospital, 
child guidance, and the question of services to the 
community. Approximately one hundred current 
books on psychiatry and neurology were pro- 
vided by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and exhibits of complete case studies 
were loaned by several outstanding clinics. About 
a dozen able and authoritative lecturers con- 
ducted the courses and discussions. 
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For intensive teaching conferences to be held 
during the years 1940, 1941, and 1942, the Foun- 
dation appropriated in 1940 $12,500 to cover 
the cost of general organization, and expenses and 
honoraria for the lecturers. 


University or EninpurGcu: RESEARCH IN 
Psycuiatry, NeuroLocy, AND NEUROSURGERY 


A research unit which is particularly suited in 
organization and purpose to present conditions 
has been formed at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, under the leadership of Professor D. K. 
Henderson and Mr. Norman Dott, who direct 
the psychiatric and neurosurgical activities re- 
spectively. The University has had under con- 
sideration since 1930 a scheme for the association 
of research in psychiatry with research in neurol- 
ogy and neurosurgery in a closely knit organiza- 
tion, particularly for the purpose of studying 
organic brain damage from such causes as injury, 
abscess, and tumor. At present the University ts 
cooperating with the Department of Health for 
Scotland and the Medical Services of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in providing facilities for 
both neurosurgery and psychiatry at a special 
emergency hospital for both civilian and military 
cases outside of Edinburgh. As these depart- 
ments, especially neurology and neurosurgery, 
have developed considerably since 1930, and in 
many instances the interests of neurology and 
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psychiatry already are overlapping,. they are 
ready to take advantage of the unusual opportu- 
nity for the formation of an intimate relationship 
which is presented by the emergency facilities. 
The principal work will be done at the new unit, 
but the regular facilities provided by the Uni- 
versity and affiliated mental hospitals will be a 
part of the general plan. 

The Foundation has given assistance to the 
department of surgery since 1936 toward the 
development of research in neurology and nev- 
rosurgery; and indirectly, through the Medi- 
cal Research Council of Great Britain, toward re- 
search in psychiatry during the years 1935 
through 1938. To help the University of Edin- 
burgh to take advantage of this opportunity, 
when reductions in usual sources of income make 
the financing of research difficult, the Founda- 
tion granted $18,250 to provide £4,500 for the 
year beginning October 1, 1940. 


University or [tttinors CotLtece or MEDICINE: 
DEVELOPMENT or NEUROLOGY AND 
NEUROSURGERY 


The new Neuropsychiatric Institute built by 
the Hlinots State Department of Public Welfare 
on the campus of the College of Medicine of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago presents the 
Department of Neurology and Neurological 
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Surgery with greatly enlarged facilities for teach- 
ing and unusual advantages for further develop- 
ment in research, since besides providing space 
and care for fifty-four neurological and neuro- 
surgical cases, and ninety-six psychiatric cases, 
the Department of Public Welfare has completely 
equipped a laboratory for neurophysiological re- 
search related to both neurology and psychiatry. 

The new quarters were ready to be taken over 
by the Department of Neurology about January 
1, 1941. However, no funds had been provided in 
the University’s budget to cover the considerably 
increased expenses of operation of the expanded 
Department, since the building was unexpectedly 
completed before the date on which the State 
made biennial appropriations for the University. 
To enable the staff to begin work at full capacity 
without delay, and to help to establish and assure 
a prompt and close working relationship between 
the College of Medicine and the mental hospital 
system of the State of Illinois, the Foundation 
appropriated $8,c00 for a period beginning not 
earlier than December 1, 1940, and ending 
August 31, I94!. 


Turts Cottece Mepicau Scuoor: 
DEPARTMENT or NEUROLOGY 

It is coming to be recognized that neurology 
as well as psychiatry is a subject which has a close 
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and important relationship to the other medical 
subjects. A pioneer in the biological attitude to- 
ward neurology, Professor Kurt Goldstein, for- 
merly professor of neurology in the University of 
Berlin, has evolved a psychosomatic orientation 
toward the problems of nervous diseases. His 1n- 
vestigations emphasize the biological factors 
affecting these problems and the psychophysio- 
logical method of diagnosis. 

It is the desire of the authorities of Tufts Col- 
lege to promote this conception of teaching and 
research in neurology, not only for the purpose of 
developing its Department of Neurology, but, 
through suitable cooperation, to stimulate and 
broaden the interests of other departments, for 
instance, the Departments of Pathology, Anat- 
omy, and Psychology. It is hoped that this 
attitude toward neurology may be considerably 
extended through the training of graduate stu- 
dents in Dr. Goldstein’s laboratory. 

To assist this program the Foundation granted 
to Tufts College in 1940, $25,000 over the five- 
year period beginning about April 1, 1940. 


Turrs Cottece Mepicat Scuoou: 
RESEARCH IN BRAIN CHEMISTRY 

With a view to discovering the role of the 
lipoids in the brain and nervous tissue and their 
possible bearing on mental and nervous diseases, 
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Dr. 8. J. Thannhauser, clinical professor of medi- 
cine at Tufts College Medical School, is working 
on a new method of isolating these substances, 
particularly the sphingomyelins and cerebro- 
sides, from the organs in which they are found. 
He ts studying especially the processes of fer- 
mentation by which these substances are broken 
down and the problem of constructing them in 
the laboratory. Material from cases which come 
to autopsy in the hospital is analyzed and checked 
with the clinical observations made of these cases 
and with the laboratory studies. 

Small grants in aid for Dr. Thannhauser’s re- 
search in lipoids were first given in 1932 while he 
was still director of the Medical Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg. The appropriation in 1940 of 
$30,000 to Tufts College Medical School for a 
period of five years beginning April 1, 1940, is a 
continuation of assistance given through grants 
in aid for the same purpose since 1936. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY: 
PsycHoLocicat CLInic 


The Psychological Clinic at Harvard Univer- 
sity, directed by Dr. Henry A. Murray, has been 
devoted to dynamic psychology, or an attempt to 
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understand personality by the study of social re- 
Jationships. Such factors are studied as the ac- 
tivity of relationships, for instance, between par- 
ent and child, employer and employee, enemies 
and friends, their balance or one-sidedness, the 
role of values currently attached to them, and 
conduct which leads to their destruction or con- 
tinuity. For this approach to understanding of 
the personality Dr. Murray and his associates 
have devised many new methods and techniques, 
especially the study of fantasies, and the “apper- 
ception test,” through which it appears possible 
to relate fantasies to actual life experiences and 
character traits. The Clinic is attempting to bring 
psychology into active relationship with physiol- 
opy, medicine, psychiatry, and hygiene. Dr. Mur- 
ray applies whatever methods and techniques 
appear to contribute to the development of his 
objectives, such as the techniques of behavior- 
ism, psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology, and 
various other schools, besides the usual proce- 
dures of internal medicine. 

To assist the work of this Clinic for a period of 
five years beginning September 15, 1941, the 
Foundation appropriated $60,000, the amount to 
be available in any one year not to exceed $12,000. 
Previously small grants in aid have been given 
for equipment, technical assistance, and special 
studies. 
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HarvarpD UNiversity: RESEARCH IN 
INDUSTRIAL Hazarps 

For some years the Foundation has aided a 
research and teaching project in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
designated by the term “research in industrial 
hazards,” which seeks to use a number of avenues 
of approach to the investigation of administra- 
tive and industrial problems. An outstanding 
feature is the clinical attitude which this group 
attempts to infuse into its research and teaching, 
whether physiological studies of high altitude on 
aviators, or psychological studies among admin- 
istrators and workers are concerned. 

In view of the importance of social relation- 
ships today, and the fact that social changes 
are going on which require highly adjustable and 
well-balanced minds in positions of authority, 
Professor Elton Mayo, the director of the psy- 
chological side of this work is anxious to train 
young persons who may enter teaching or admin- 
istrative positions, in the clinical attitude toward 
industrial psychology. Both inside and outside 
the University the increasing interest shown in 
this work has made demands for instruction and 
advice which tax the present staff. To meet the 
requirements for instruction, and at the same 
time, to carry out an adequate research program, 
additional personnel is necessary. 
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Two of the more timely research problems 
which are being undertaken are: a study of chang- 
ing standards of living in areas where distress is 
not obvious; and a study of the problem of ex- 
ecutive authority in a democratic system, to in- 
volve a consideration of the interaction between 
the purposive controls of central authority and 
the more diffuse and less highly organized pe- 
ripheral controls, especially during and following 
times of stress. 

Although the Foundation provided a yearly 
decreasing grant in 1937 which will be available 
until 1942 for the general project, $30,000 in ad- 
dition to this assistance was granted in 1940 for 
the special needs of the work in psychology, to be 
used over the two-year period beginning July 1, 


1940. 


UNIVERSITY oF BRUSSELS: 
InsTITUTE OF SociAL MEDICINE 

Early in 1940 as a result of the outbreak of war 
in Europe and almost complete mobilization in 
Belgium, trade relations between Belgium and 
other countries were disturbed or disrupted, and 
the economic situation was greatly disorganized. 
Effects oi: medicine and health were widespread. 
Forty-five per cent of the people were frequently 
unable to pay for medical care, and private hos- 
pitals were almost empty. 
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Previous to this crisis the University of Brus- 
sels had planned an Institute of Social Medicine 
to be composed of the Departments of Social 
Medicine, Psychology, Physiology of Labor, 
Physical Education, Pathology, Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Psychiatry, and Legal 
Medicine, to be housed in a building which was 
well under way, in close proximity to the school 
of medicine. The departments were already work- 
ing together in the broad conception of social 
medicine comprehended by this aggregation of 
disciplines, and had formed affiliations also with 
departments of the medical faculty, and welfare 
organizations. The government had proposed 
various measures to remedy the medical situa- 
tion, and authorities of the government and of 
the University came to the conclusion that ad- 
vantage should be taken of the impulse toward 
rapid development in social medicine to bring to 
completion the more permanent project of the 
Institute of Social Medicine. 

Between 1920 and 1935 the Foundation had 
contributed large sums toward a plan of re- 
organization and development of medical educa- 
tion and research in the University of Brussels 
which had just achieved its greatest effectiveness, 
and which formed a stable background for the 
Institute. In April of 1940 the Foundation 
pranted $14,000 (to provide 400,000 Belgian 
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francs) toward general budget expenses of this 
venture but, in view of the war situation, limited 
the period of aid to the academic year 1940-1941 
only. 

On May 10, hardly a month after the grant 
was made, Belgium was invaded, and Dr. René 
Sand, secretary general of public health, who was 
to have been the director of the Institute, fled to 
France with other government officials and pro- 
fessors of the University of Brussels. In August 
Dr, Sand wrote that he was returning to Brussels 
to devote himself entirely to teaching and re- 
seatch in social medicine. The present control of 
Belgium by Germany and the continuing state 
of war in Europe preclude the use of the funds 


for the purposes for which they were granted. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN ENDO. 
CRINOLOGY, CHRONIC DISEASES, ETC. 


Co._umBia University Scuoo, or MEDICINE: 
RESEARCH IN ENDOCRINOLOGY 


The Foundation has given aid since 1931 to 
research at Columbia University School of Medi- 
cine on the endocrine glands and their interre- 
lationships, particularly the effect of the pitui- 
tary on the reproductive system, either indirectly 
from funds supplied through the National Re- 
search Council’s Committee for Research in 
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Probiems of Sex, or directly by appropriation to 
the University. In 1940 the Foundation con- 
tinued assistance by a grant of $42,000 for the 
two-year period beginning July 1, 1940. The 
Foundation’s funds are used chiefly for the sala- 
ries of assistants, and for the purchase of monkeys 
for the laboratory. 

The endocrine studies are carried on by Pro- 
fessors P. E. Smith, E. T. Engle, and A. E. Sever- 
inghaus in the Department of Anatomy. At pres- 
ent much attention ts being given to the effects 
of the administration of hormonal preparations. 
Contact with the clinic is growing, particularly as 
actual therapeutic uses become practicable, and 
is especially active with the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

This group plays an active part in the post- 
graduate program of the University. Graduate 
students from other departments, especially med- 
icine, gynecology, and urology, as well as workers 
on fellowships from various funds, candidates for 
Ph.D. degrees, and visitors from foreign coun- 
tries receive training in this laboratory. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Hospirats or New Yorx Ciry 

As with the encouragement of research in state 
hospitals for mental diseases, the encouragement 
of research in New York City’s Welfare Hospital 
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for chronic patients serves to help in establishing 
an activity and form of cooperation which may 
stimulate interest and provide an example for 
similar action by other municipalities and uni- 
versities. The Research Service of Welfare Hos- 
pital for Chronic Diseases, First Division (for- 
merly the Research Division for Chronic Dis- 
eases) began work in 1936. The staff is nominated 
by and under the control of the School of Medi- 
cine of Columbia University; laboratories and 
the care of about sixty selected patients for 
clinical study are provided by the city; and funds 
are administered by the Research Council. The 
participation of other medical schools of the city 
in research units of the same type is expected 
gradually to be put into effect. 

Laboratory research with the use of experi- 
mental animals and biochemical techniques is 
carried on parallel with clinical observations and 
tests. This attack on a group of diseases which 
has been eschewed by voluntary hospitals and 
treated with only routine care by most public 
hospitals already has yielded new information of 
much interest, and of hope for the future. The 
investigations have been centered on cirrhosis of 
the liver, Bright’s disease, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries, rheumatoid arthritis, 
pulmonary insufficiency, and the effect of a lack 
of vitamins tn chronic disease. 
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In 1940 the Foundation continued aid begun 
in 1938 by a grant of $73,334 over a period of 
three and one-third years beginning March 1, 
1941. Besides the laboratory and clinical facilities 
which the city provides, it supplies $28,800 a year 
toward the salaries of the medical and technical 
staff connected with this First Division of the 
Research Service. 


LELAND StanrorpD Junior UNiversiTy ScHooL 
oF Mepicine: Researcu In Kipney DIsEeaseEs 


Research under Dr. Thomas Addis, professor 
of medicine in the School of Medicine of Stanford 
University, showed that in chronic kidney dis- 
ease, or glomerular nephritis, many patients 
appeared to have a normally functioning kidney 
over a long period of years, even though labora- 
tory tests indicated that kidney tissue was con- 
stantly being destroyed by the disease. 

In experiments with rats the chief cause of 
change in the amount of kidney tissue appeared 
to be the amount of protein taken in food. 
Through methods devised to measure the osmotic 
work done by the kidney, and the amount of 
protein in the body and in each of its organs, the 
exchange of protein within the body and its 
effect on the “work” of the kidney is being stud- 
ied. Clinical studies, also, are made on patients, 
some of whom have been under systematic ob- 
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servation for periods of five, ten, fifteen, and a 
few even for twenty years. 

Continuing aid begun in 1937 (under the divi- 
sion of natural sciences), the Foundation granted 
in 1940 $21,000 to be used over the three-year 
period beginning July 1, 1940. 


University or Buenos AIREs: 
InsTiTUTE OF PHysioLoGy 

The Institute of Physiology of the University 
of Buenos Aires, directed by Professor B. A. 
Houssay, pives courses in physiology, biochem- 
istry, and biophysics to nearly a thousand medi- 
cal, dental, and pharmacy students, and pro- 
vides, besides, graduate courses and the super- 
vision of research workers and junior staff who 
are being trained for academic posts. Research in 
the Institute has been devoted chiefly to the role 
of the pancreas, hypophysis and adrenals, the 
thyroid, and liver in diabetes and carbohydrate 
metabolism; the mechanism and therapy of hy- 
pertension of renal origin; cardiology; and prob- 
lems of nutrition, including mineral metabolism 
and the vitamin content of native foods. The 
Institute has made an outstanding contribution 
to medical education in the training of men. 
Professor Houssay’s pupils fill many important 
posts in physiology and biochemistry in Argen- 
tina. 
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The principal needs of the Institute at present 
are for scientific apparatus, which would be pur- 
chased chiefly in the United States, and salaries 
for additional research assistants. The grant of 
$25,000 which the Foundation made in 1940 
for these two purposes covers a three-year 
period beginning approximately January 1, 1941. 


TEACHING OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Yate University ScHoort or MEDICINE 


A distinction between preventive medicine and 
public health is underlined at Yale University 
School of Medicine through the establishment of 
a section of preventive medicine in the Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine. The director of the 
section, Professor John R. Paul, holds also a pro- 
fessorship in the Department of Public Health. 
Through this provision for liaison, the clinical 
attitude is brought into closer contact with pub- 
lic health, and the true relationship between pre- 
ventive medicine and public health is main- 
tained. Public health in its more general inter- 
pretation deals with large groups, with statistics, 
and generalizations therefrom; it operates chiefly 
through governmental units, and by means of 
regulations which can be applied to all people 
alike; whereas preventive medicine in the stricter 
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sense deals with small groups and requires a more 
intimate type of study. The purpose of clinical 
preventive medicine is to consider the sick person 
not as an isolated case of some particular disease, 
but in relation to his immediate environment, his 
family, community, or the group within which he 
works. The practitioner of preventive medicine 
deals with “clinical epidemiology” as distin- 
guished from the more general epidemiology of 
public health. 

While this development at Yale University 
should broaden the educational program for 
underpraduate and praduate students, it will also, 
through the instructorship provided in the sec- 
tion of preventive medicine, afford an opportu- 
nity for the training of future teachers and lead- 
ers In preventive medicine. Toward the instruc- 
torship and general expenses of the section, the 
Foundation granted in 1940 $9,000 to provide 
$3,000 a year for three years beginning July 1, 1940. 


University or Manirtosa: 
TEACHING OF Preventive MEDICINE 

The authorities of the University of Manitoba 
have evolved a plan whereby the teaching of 
public health shall begin in the first of the two 
years of premedical study, and extend through- 
out the whole of the medical course. The teach- 
ing of those subjects which may be applied 
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directly to personal hygiene and the students’ 
own welfare will occur in the early years of the 
course. The subjects are to be given in the fol- 
lowing order; public health in relation to the citi- 
zen and his environment; public health statistics; 
nutrition and personal hygiene; epidemiology 
and immunology; the physician in relation to the 
public; and in the final intern year, the student 
will be required to prepare a thesis on a current 
problem in disease prevention. 

While this plan of instruction outlines the 
whole field of public health and preventive medi- 
cine, 1t includes the viewpoint emphasized by the 
new section of preventive medicine at Yale Uni- 
versity in the close relationship to be maintained 
with the department of medicine, and the teach- 
ing in the third year medical course, which in- 
cludes study of the sick individual in relation to 
sociological, economic, and other influences and 
environmental! factors. 

To assist in the additional expense of this under- 
taking over a three-year period beginning July 1, 
1941, the Foundation appropriated tn 1940 
$10,800. A full-time assistant professor of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health, in addition 
to the present part-time head of the department, 
is needed to give many of the lectures and carry 
on the more intimate work with the students and 
liaison with the other departments. 
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West Cuina Union University: 
Universities’ Pusric Hearty Councin 

The large numbers of people, including those 
attached to the Central Government agencies, 
who have moved into the western provinces of 
China under the impact of invasion, and the 
numerous problems created by this sudden influx 
into a section of the country which has had com- 
paratively little contact with Western civiliza- 
tion, make the training of young public health 
Jeaders and public health workers an imperative 
measure. 

Two refugee schools, Cheeloo University (from 
Tsinan) and National Central University (from 
Nanking), are conducting their medical work in 
cooperation with that of West China Union Uni- 
versity on the latter University’s campus at 
Chengtu, in Szechwan Province. A Universities’ 
Public Health Council has been formed, and an 
arrangement has been made between the public 
health departments of the three schools for col- 
laboration in teaching. A public health practice 
field has been established in the county of Wen- 
kiang, west of Chengtu, in cooperation with the 
Provincial Department of Health. The professor 
of public health of the National Central Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, who is also chairman of 
the Universities’ Council, and the director of the 
Provincial Health Department have both studied 
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public health in the United States under fellow- 
ships from the Foundation. 

In 1940 the Foundation appropriated $10,000 
toward the budget of the practice field, to be 
expended over a period of three years beginning 
July 1, 1940. Part of the funds provided for the 
first year will be applied toward new equip- 
ment and supplies. In 1938 the Foundation as- 
sisted West China Union University in the build- 
ing and equipment of an outpatient department 
to be used for the clinical teaching of the three 
medical schools. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BRITISH MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 


In December 1940 the Foundation appropri- 
ated $100,000 for undergraduate scholarships for 
British medical students to study in America 
during the year 1941. This appropriation 1s an 
emergency measure, and a departure from the 
customary policy of providing only postgraduate 
fellowships. Its purpose is to help to preserve the 
excellence of British medical education by mak- 
ing possible training in the United States and 
Canada for medical undergraduates whose stud- 
ies in England might be interrupted or badly dis- 
organized through the bombing of buildings or 
the absence of teachers called to special military 
or civilian duties. 
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Contingent on the making of suitable arrange- 
ments for travel, and with the universities where 
the men are to study, the plan is to bring to 
America some twenty-seven specially selected 
students who will be distributed among about 
twenty-five medical schools in the United States 
and Canada. It was expected that collaboration 
with the officials of the British schools could be 
arranged so that American training would be 
accepted in place of the British courses; and that 
the deans of the Canadian and American schools 
would administer the scholarships in their juris- 
diction, under the supervision of the officers of 
the division of medical sciences of the Founda- 
tion. The tuition and living expenses of the stu- 
dent are to be paid from Foundation funds for 
not more than three years. The student is ex- 
pected to provide his own traveling expenses to 
and from the place of study. 

From 1923 to July 1, 1940, under its postgrad- 
uate program for the training of young medical 
men for academic positions in teaching and re- 
search, the Foundation aided, through the Medi- 
cal Research Council of Great Britain, advanced 
students in medicine from Great Britain to study 
in the United States; and conversely has pro- 
vided fellowships for similarly trained young 
medical men from the United States to study in 
Great Britain. This exchange of advanced stu- 
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dents has helped to develop an understanding and 
esteem among many of the younger leaders in 
each country for medical education in the other 
country, and has paved the way for the present 
emergency assistance. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Under world conditions in 1940, the division 
of the medical sciences found it impossible or 
inadvisable to arrange for American fellows to 
study in any European country, and equally 
unfeasible to award fellowships to Europeans. 
As the proportion of fellows appointed from Euro- 
pean countries in the past few years has ranged 
from 0 to 60 per cent, and a varying proportion 
of those appointed in the United States studied 
in Europe, the cessation of this interchange 
inevitably caused a very considerable reduction 
in the fellowship program of the medical sciences. 
A fund of $50,000 was provided in the latter part 
of 1939 for the year 1940, and an additional 
$1 §,000 was appropriated in 1940. The total fund 
of $65,000 represented a reduction of about 46 
per cent as compared with the provision for each 
of the preceding two years. For the year 1941, 
an initial fund of $50,000 was again provided, 
with the understanding that, if necessary, addi- 
tional appropriations might be considered during 
the year. 
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The thirty-seven fellowships administered di- 
rectly by the division of the medical sciences 
during 1940 represented a reduction of about 
38 per cent as compared with the number in 
1939. Nineteen fellowships began during the 
year, and eighteen were continued into 1940 from 
the previous year. The fellows, all of whom 
studied in the United States, were appointed 
from eleven different countries. The countries of 
origin and the numbers from each were as fol- 
lows: Argentina, six; Chile, Colombia, Haiti, and 
Mexico, one each; Canada, three; Netherlands, 
two; Finland, Philippines, and Switzerland, one 
each; and the United States, nineteen. Latin 
American fellowships, which were two in 1939, 
increased to ten in 1940. Of the four European 
fellowships, one was renewed, and three were 
continued from 1939. 

Of the total of thirty-seven individuals, nine 
devoted their fellowships to studies in psychia- 
try; thirteen to neurology and allied subjects; 
two studied chest surgery; two, microchemistry; 
five, preventive medicine and public health 
teaching, including one who studied also virus 
research; and one each worked in endocrinology, 
experimental cytology, pharmacology, cancer 
research, tuberculosis, and hospital administra~ 
tion and methods of nursing education. 

From funds provided by the Foundation in 
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1937, the National Research Council, which 
awards fellowships to citizens of the United 
States and Canada, administered twenty fellow- 
ships in the medical sciences, of which eight were 
begun in 1940 and twelve were continued from 
the previous year. All of these fellows worked in 
the United States during 1940, except one who 
studied at the University of Stockholm, Sweden, 
until April 1940. 

It seems unlikely that medical schools will 
have in the near future the financial resources to 
increase the present comparatively small num- 
ber of positions which provide training in re- 
search and teaching for junior staff. At the same 
time a critical period in medical education is 
approaching when a very large number of pro- 
fessors who were appointed during the time of 
the largest expansion of American medicine will 
be retiring from active service. Support of the 
National Research Council’s program of grad- 
uate fellowships in the medical sciences was 
continued, therefore, for the two-year period 
beginning July 1, i941, with a grant of 
$70,000. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember 1939, the appointment of further research 
fellows by the Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain was deferred indefinitely. The grant for 
fellowships which the Foundation made to the 
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Council in 1937 expired on June 30, 1940, and no 
further funds have been provided. One fellow 
who was already in the United States and whose 
appointment began in the fall of 1939 continued 
his studies into 1940. 


GRANTS IN AID INCLUDING ASSIST- 
ANCE TO REFUGEE SCHOLARS 


Although the fund of $125,000 provided for 
grants in aid in the medical sciences for the year 
1940 represented an increase of $35,000 over the 
previous year, this sum did not suffice to meet the 
needs of the program occasioned by emergencies. 
During the year an additional $40,000 was 
voted, which brought the total provided to $165,- 
ooo. For the year 1941 $125,000 was again ap- 
propriated, with the expectation that additional 
funds would be supplied later, if necessary. 

One of the emergency uses of the grant in aid 
funds was a program for the assistance of refu- 
gees who had been displaced from their positions 
before the war or whose flight from Europe was 
imperative or advisable. In the division of the 
medical sciences eleven institutions in the United 
States were assisted in financing the salaries of 
eleven such refugees for periods of one or two 
years, and transportation from France to Argen- 
tina was provided for one scholar and his family. 

A total of sixty-three separate grants, including 
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those for refugees, were allotted in the medical 
sciences from the grant in aid funds and from the 
balance of the fund previously used to assist 
scholars displaced from positions in their own 
countries because of race or political opinions. 
The smallest amount given was $250, and the 
largest, $7,500; the total of allotments was 
$169,475. Over 71 per cent of the grants were for 
a period of one year; the shortest period covered 
was two and a half months, and the longest, 
three years. 

Forty-two of the grants, including the assist- 
ance given six refugees, were for subjects in the 
regular program of the medical sciences: twenty- 
three for research and teaching in the various 
branches of neurology, nine in psychiatry, nine in 
endocrinology, and one in public health. Other 
subjects aided were cardiology, forensic medicine, 
and the physiology and psychology of reproduc- 
tion, one each; microchemistry, pharmacology, 
physiology, and studies of growth and develop- 
ment of school children and adolescent boys, two 
each, a total of eleven grants, which included aid 
to five refugees. Two grants were for the protec- 
tion of medical literature and laboratories in 
England, and one for the traveling expenses of a 
refugee scholar and his family. Seven other mis- 
cellaneous grants were: for the microfilming and 
for the distribution of medical literature in China, 
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one each; for equipment and instruments for 
teaching and research in China and in Mexico, 
one each; for emergency aid to the budget of the 
Library of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
toward administration of the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, and toward a re- 
search bureau to furnish information to medical 
officers of mental hospitals in England, one each. 

The assistance represented by these grants was 
distributed among the following countries: the 
United States, twenty; China, three; Canada and 
Palestine, one each; in Latin America: Argentina, 
six; Chile, two; Mexico, one; in Europe: Great 
Britain, seven; Sweden, six; France, five; Neth- 
erlands and Denmark, three each; Switzerland 
and Belgium, two each; and Finland, one. Of the 
nine grants made in Latin American countries, 
four were in the fields of interest of the division 
of the medical sciences. Since the development of 
subjects other than those in the limited fields of 
interest is important in Latin America, some de- 
parture from the strict program may be advisable 
in this region. 

In the early part of 1940 twenty-four grants 
were made in European countries by the Foun- 
dation’s European office, which was at that time 
in France. Of the seven countries in which these 
grants were made four, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark are now occupted. 
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No payments were made on three grants, and in 
other cases payments were made only in part, 
and cannot now be resumed. Payments on the 
grants to the two neutral countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland, and to England have either been 
completed or are continuing as funds are needed. 
After the occupation of France grants were made 
in England, Finland, Switzerland, and Palestine 
directly from the United States. 
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‘k Rockefeller Foundation appropri- 
ated $2,188,180 during 1940 to promote 
research in the natural sciences. Most 
of the grants were for work in experimental bi- 
ology, the field of natural science in which, at the 
present time, the Foundation feels that the best 
opportunities for service lie. 

The purpose of all biological investigation is a 
better understanding of life processes. Early 
workers in this field were concerned with the 
observation and description of gross anatomical 
features and physiological operations in plants 
and animals. But as it became evident that every 
biological process is the result of the functioning 
of many individual cells and that the interpreta- 
tion of biological phenomena depends upon the 
understanding of the behavior of cells, emphasis 
shifted to the study of cellular biology. The inner 
processes and mechanisms of the cell long re- 
mained a mystery to the biologist, since he 
lacked the instruments and techniques for ex- 
ploring its minute submicroscopic structure. In 
recent years, however, the cooperation of the 
physicist and the chemist has enabled him to 
undertake this task of microanalysis, since some 
of the delicate apparatus and accurate methods 
developed in the physical and chemical Jabora- 
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tories for investigating the molecule and the 
atom have been found applicable to the study 
of the living cell. 

The Foundation is interested in furthering the 
use of physical and chemical techniques in the 
study of biological systems and in helping to 
extend collaboration between the biological and 
the physical scientists. Many of the year’s ap- 
propriations discussed in the following pages 
were made for this purpose. 


EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
DEVELOPMENT OF BIOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


An important step toward bringing the prin- 
ciples and techniques of the physical sciences into 
more general use in experimental biology has 
been taken at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology through the establishment of a train- 
ing and research program in biological engineer- 
ing. One feature of this program is a new cur- 
riculum which gives the student preparing for 
work in the life sciences the advantage of simul- 
taneous study in biology, the physical sciences, 
and certain engineering subjects, together with 
practice, from the outset of his course, in pooling 
the concepts and instrumental procedures of 
other disciplines for attack on biological prob- 
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lems. The plan is somewhat analogous to one 
carried out at the Institute over fifty years ago, 
when the authorities, realizing the vast opportu- 
nities that existed in the application of chemis- 
try to industry, introduced certain lines of train- 
ing which led to the development of the profes- 
sion of chemical engineering. 

The Institute has had a long and active record 
of interests which reach down into basic biology 
and, at the same time, reach out to practical ends. 
Their tradition in applied biology goes back 
more than fifty years, when Professor William 
T. Sedgwick made some of the first applications 
of bacteriology in the fields of public water, milk 
supplies, and sewage treatment, At the Institute 
there were offered the first courses in America 
in general bacteriology and industrial hygiene, 
and also the first courses in the world in sanitary 
engineering, industrial biology, and food tech- 
nology. 

The new curriculum in biological engineering 
includes a five-year undergraduate course pro- 
viding integrated training in biological subjects, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and applicable 
engineering work; and graduate courses leading 
to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. Correlated 
with this curriculum is a research program, at 
present including the production and use of 
radioactive materials, vitamin studies, investi- 
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gations on the kinetics of enzyme action, syn- 
thesis of sex hormones, studies of radium poison- 
ing, quantitative measures of fatigue, and 
research on reduction of hazards of explosion 
during anesthesia. 

To assist the Institute in developing this 
project in biological engineering The Rockefeller 
Foundation is providing $200,000 toward staff 
salaries, equipment, and supplies during the 
seven-year period which began July 1, 1940. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: CONSTRUCTION 
or A GIANT CYCLOTRON 


Among the instruments of the modern physical 
laboratory which have opened up wide opportu- 
nities for research in microbiology is the cyclo- 
tron, a machine for imparting enormous velocities 
to certain minute particles, such as the central 
core, or nucleus, of hydrogen or helium atoms, 
thus converting them into powerful projectiles 
with which to probe inside other atoms and 
investigate their make-up. 

The substance to be studied is placed in a tar- 
get chamber in the wall of the cyclotron tank. 
The hydrogen or helium nuclei are released in 
the center of the cyclotron. Powerful electric and 
magnetic forces imposed by the machine cause 
them to circle in constantly enlarging orbits, at 
ever-increasing speeds, until they emerge in a 
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steady beam moving at velocities that may ex- 
ceed one hundred thousand miles a second. 
When the projectiles hit the atoms in the target 
chamber, fragments of these are broken off. 
From a study of the fragments and what is left 
of the atoms, knowledge can be gained of the 
atomic structure of the target material. 

In the process of this type of atomic research 
various practical applications of the cyclotron 
have appeared. For example, physicists have 
found that its high-speed particles may be used 
to create artificial radioactivity in nearly all ele- 
ments, enabling them to give off rays like those 
coming from naturally radioactive compounds. 
Atoms of various elements thus tagged with 
artificial radioactivity may be used by biologists 
and physiologists to follow the progress and 
utilization of these elements in plant, animal, 
and human bodies. Also, beams of neutrons 
which the cyclotron turns out may be applied 
directly to living organisms to study their effects 
on the various organs and vital processes. 

The cyclotron was first developed ten years 
ago by Professor E. O. Lawrence of the Univer- 
sity of California but since that time has been 
greatly improved by him and his associates. The 
essential parts of the instrument are: (1) a large 
electromagnet containing many tons of steel and 
copper, which generates the magnetic forces that 
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bend the paths of the moving particles into 
circles; and (2) a huge oscillator, similar to but 
larger than the power installation of a radio 
broadcasting station, which furnishes the pulsat- 
ing electrical force that accelerates the particles 
to ever higher speeds. | 
There are various ways of stating the size of a 
cyclotron. It is usual to give the diameter of the 
pole face of the great magnet, or to state the ton- 
nage of steel and copper in the magnet, for these 
quantities definitely limit the output of the 
machine. The voltage of the emergent beam is 
also mentioned. Professor Lawrence has built a 
sequence of cyclotrons, increasing in pole-face 
diameter and in weight. Of the two he is now 
operating, one has a pole-face diameter of 37 
inches and produces a beam of 9,000,000 valts; 
the other has a 60-inch pole-face diameter and a 
beam of 16,000,000 volts. Having solved the 
problems involved in expanding the instrument 
to such size, Professor Lawrence and his co- 
workers then began the design of a preatly 
enlarged cyclotron powerful enough to make a 
frontal attack on the remaining mysteries of 
atomic structure. This machine —the “giant 
cyclotron’’ — is to have pole pieces of 184-inch 
diameter, to contain over 4,200 tons of steel and 
copper in its magnet, and to produce a beam 
whose voltage will be more than six times as 
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powerful as any previously produced, ranging 
from 100,000,000 to perhaps 300,000,000 volts. 

To make possible the construction, housing, 
and installation of this giant machine at the 
University of California, ‘The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation made a grant of $1,150,000 to the Uni- 
versity during the past year. 


UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN: BIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES WITH RaploacTiIve ATOMS AS TOOLS 


For several years The Rockefeller Foundation 
has given assistance to a group of scientists at 
the University of Copenhagen interested in the 
physics of preparing artificial radioactive ele- 
ments, in the chemistry of their combination 
into molecules, and in the biology of their metab- 
olism and other functional utilization in the 
living body. This aid included contributions 
toward the building and installation of a cyclo- 
tron. The machine, completed in the fall of 
1939, has assured quantity production of atoms 
tagged with high energy radiation for use in a 
number of studies which form part of a closely 
integrated research program. The Foundation 
continued aid to the cooperating group during 
the past year by a grant of $8,400. 

The central figure in this cooperative project 
is Professor Niels Bohr of the University’s In- 
stitute of Theoretical Physics, who has been 
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instrumental in interesting and organizing lead- 
ers of various disciplines in group discussion and 
cooperative experimentation. In the experi- 
mental aspects of the project Professor George 
Hevesy leads both the physics and chemistry 
groups, while Professor August Krogh directs the 
physiological research. Associated with these men 
and their groups are numerous workers in other 
institutions interested in applying cyclotron 
products and other tools of the physical sciences 
to various lines of biological study. Among these 
are Professor K. Linderstrém-Lang of the Carls- 
berg Laboratory in Copenhagen, who is working 
in the field of protein and enzyme chemistry; 
Professor John Runnstrém of the University of 
Stockholm, cell physiologist; and Dr. O. Chievitz 
of the Finsen Institute, Copenhagen, who is in- 
vestigating medical problems involving calcium 
metabolism. 

A radioactive isotope of any element has all 
the chemical properties of the ordinary element, 
and therefore will combine with any atoms with 
which the ordinary element wil] unite and will 
form the same compounds, But there is one 
physical difference: every now and then the 
isotope emits a ray in much the same manner as 
does radium. This activity can be detected by a 
device known as a Geiger counter. Thus ar- 
tificially induced radioactivity constitutes a 
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marker whereby atoms can be identified where- 
ever they may be in an organism. Therefore, by 
feeding plants and animals with foodstuffs con- 
taining atoms tagged in this way, the progress of 
the atoms through the organism may be fol- 
lowed, determining how they are taken into the 
tissues, how long they are used, and when they 
are discarded. Artificially induced radioactivity 
is short-lived, harmless to living organisms, yet 
lasts long enough to permit of conclusive tests 
being carried out. _ 

As an illustration of the work being done with 
radioactive isotopes at the University of Copen- 
hagen, studies of phosphorus metabolism may be 
described briefly. An animal under study re- 
celves food containing radioactive phosphorus; 
later one of its teeth is shielded off from other 
tissue and the detector ts employed to discover 
when the tagged atoms appear in the tooth. In- 
vestigations of this kind show that the phos- 
phorus in a meal goes quickly into the teeth and 
bones and that these give up the same amount 
of this substance that they take in. Apparently 
the exchange is rapid, for the teeth and bones 
promptly take up the tagged atoms from the 
blood stream and discharge into it their own 
untagged phosphorus. Studies with chickens and 
goats have shown how phosphorus is utilized in 
the formation of eggs and milk. 
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University or Cuicaco: Ust or Specrroscopy 
IN THE Stupy or Bio.ocicaL Processes 


The spectrograph, an optical instrument that 
identifies the chemical elements present in a 
substance by analyzing and photographing its 
spectrum, is another product of the physical 
laboratory which the biologist 1s using to study 
the submicroscopic details of cel] structure and 
function in living organisms. 

No two substances yield the same spectrum; 
therefore the chemical nature of any substance 
can be determined by examining its spectrum. 
If light waves of a given frequency impinge upon 
an atom or molecule which has vibrations of the 
same frequency, the light waves are absorbed; 
in general this absorption can be so controlled 
that no material change occurs in the atom or 
molecule. With the aid of an absorption spectro- 
graph, the investigator can form the absorption 
spectra of biological material, detect the sub- 
stances present In various tissues, determine their 
purity by analytical studies, and in conjunction 
with other evidence draw conclusions concerning 
their composition and structure. 

For several years The Rockefeller Foundation 
has been contributing to the University of Chi- 
cago for studies in which spectroscopy has been 
applied to the examination of biological sub- 
stances under the direction of Professor T. R. 
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Hopness. In the past year a grant of $55,000 
was made for the continuance of these researches 
during the five-year period ending June 30, 1945. 

In these studies attention is being concen- 
trated upon the group of chemical substances 
known as enzymes, which are instrumental in 
promoting the chemical reactions involved in 
metabolic changes in the body cells. Consider- 
able numbers of enzymes have been isolated, 
purified, and studied from the point of view of 
their structure and role. There remain, however, 
far greater numbers of unidentified enzymes 
whose properties and functions must be under- 
stood before it will be possible to explain certain 
biological phenomena. 

One group of enzymes governs the steps in the 
complicated process whereby oxygen 1s taken up 
from the air, utilized by the living body in vari- 
ous ways, then eliminated. Professor Hogness 
and his associates now are working on problems 
concerning these respiratory enzymes. One of 
the important properties of enzymes ts that in- 
volving a marked change in the absorption 
spectrum during the process of oxidation. Thus 
by using the absorption spectrograph it is pos- 
sible to determine which enzymes play a part 
in the respiration process and their actual sig- 
nificance. By gross chemical methods it is only 
possible to determine the total process, while 
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with the spectrograph the individual steps of the 
procedure may be followed. 


University or Uppsata: RESEARCH ON THE 
PHYSICOCHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF PROTEINS 


The myriad cells of plant and animal bodies 
are composed largely of heavy colloidal parti- 
cles— the giant protein molecules. An under- 
standing of the properties and behavior of the 
proteins is therefore of utmost importance to the 
biologist. One of the principal laboratories of 
the world for the study of these substances is 
the Institute of Physical Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, Sweden, directed by Professor 
The Svedberg. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
contributed toward the work of this Institute 
since 1932. The 1940 appropriation of $11,250 
was for aid during 1941. 

During the late 1920’s and the early 1930's 
Professor Svedberg developed a centrifuge of 
high speed (the ultracentrifuge) for separating 
colloidal particles out of solution and determin- 
ing their size and weight. The efficiency of a 
centrifuge in throwing down the particles in a 
solution depends in part on the speed of the in- 
strument and the weight of the particles. The 
heavier the particles the more easily can they be 
sedimented. If particles of different weights are 
present each one settles at its own rate. 
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The most readily available heavy molecules 
upon which Professor Svedberg could test his 
ultracentrifuge technique were the proteins, with 
which he carried out extensive studies. Observ- 
ing, by means of photographs taken during cen- 
trifugation, the rate of settling of molecules of 
various kinds, he was able to determine their 
weight and dimensions. Results of his work indi- 
cate that only a limited number of molecular 
weights is possible among proteins. This led to 
the hypothesis that the weight of a protein 
molecule is a multiple of some unit molecular 
weight. 

Professor Svedberg’s work was gradually ex- 
tended to include research on the structure of 
protein molecules, their physicochemical prop- 
erties, and their behavior under the action of 
light, heat, magnetic fields, and electric forces. 

Observation of the reaction of proteins in an 
electric field led one of his associates, Professor 
A. Tiselius, to develop the electrophoresis tech- 
nique, a method of determining the electrical 
properties of molecules by studying the way in 
which an electric force causes them to move 
through a liquid. From measurements by this 
technique, data of great importance for the 
characterization of proteins have been collected. 

In addition to work with the proteins, Pro- 
fessor Svedberg has for some time been studying 
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the polysaccharides in unchanged states, as 
found in potatoes and other plant material. 
Recently he has begun research on virus prob- 
lems. 


CaLirorniA I[NsTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY: 
RESEARCH IN THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURAL 
Propucts 


The study of protein structure forms part of 
a broad program in the chemistry of natural 
products being carried out in the Crellin Labora- 
tory of Chemistry of the California Institute of 
Technology, under the direction of Professor 
Linus Pauling. 

Professor Linus Pauling and co-workers are 
attacking the problem of protein structure 
through x-ray study of more simple but related 
substances: the amino acids and the peptides. 
In the field of serology, Professor Pauling is 
investigating the structure of antibodies and 
the nature of the process of their formation. 

Professor Laszl6 Zechmeister, who two years 
ago discovered the existence of isomers of 
carotenoids, the forerunners of vitamin A, is 
gathering information about the distribution of 
these isomers in nature, with the aim of ulti- 
mately finding a structural explanation of isom- 
erism: the existence of a chemical compound 
in two or more forms, which differ in physical 
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properties but which are identical in chemical 
composition. 

Professor Carl Niemann is investigating the 
nature of the fatty substances in brain and 
nerve tissue, and the chemistry of thyroxin, the 
active iodine compound existing normally in the 
thyroid gland. He is also interested in the devel- 
opment of reagents for use in amino acid analysis. 

Professor A. J. Haagen-Smit is studying trau- 
matic acid, a plant wound hormone, and in 
collaboration with Dr. Joseph B. Koepfli 1s 
attempting the isolation of the physiologically 
active substance in marijuana. Dr. Edwin R. 
Buchman, working on vitamin B, analogues, is 
obtaining information which throws considerable 
light on the nature of the physiological action of 
the vitamin. 

The program is receiving support from The 
Rockefeller Foundation through an action of 
the trustees in December 1937 authorizing the 
Executive Committee to appropriate to the In- 
stitute sums totaling not more than $300,000 . 
during the six-year period beginning July 3, 
1938, for the development of chemistry in rela- 
tion to biological problems, the amount to be 
available in any year of the period not to exceed 
$70,000, it being understood that an adjustment 
of the amount payable should be made as in- 
come is received by the Institute from a fund of 
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$1,000,000 provided by the Foundation and the 
General Education Board in 1939 as endowment 
for the natural sciences. Two appropriations of 
$70,000 each were made under this authoriza- 
tion, one in 1938 and one in 1939. During the 
past year a prant of $45,000 was made for the 
year ending June 30, 1941. 


KAROLINSKA INSTITUTE: STUDY OF 
Nucceic Acip — ProTreIn RELATIONS 


One means by which scientists are adding to 
their knowledge of the proteins is the study of 
the relation between these substances and nu- 
cleic acid. For a number of years research of this 
kind has been in progress at the Karolinska 
Institute in Stockholm, under the direction of 
Professor Einar Hammarsten. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has contributed toward this work 
and allied studies at the Institute since 1931, 
the appropriation for 1940 being $5,330. 

Nucleic acid 1s a complex phosphorus-contain- 
ing substance which combines with the basic 
proteins histone or protamine to form nucleo- 
proteins, the most important protein constitu- 
ents of the cell nucleus. Nucleic acid is built up 
of units known as nucleotides. 

The program of Professor Hammarsten and 
his associates at the Karolinska Institute in- 
volves several lines of study. Under the leader- 
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ship of Torbjérn Caspersson the relation of the 
nucleoproteins to the problems of chromosome 
composition and structure is being investigated. 
This work has already made substantial contri- 
bution to the understanding of the make-up 
and behavior of the chromosomes and has given 
new direction to studies of protein synthesis. 

In collaboration with Professor Astbury in 
Leeds and Professors Svedberg and Tiselius in 
Uppsala, Professor Hammarsten is studying the 
structure of the nucleic acids and is investigating 
the nature and amount of nucleotides in biolog- 
ical material. In this work it has been demon- 
strated that certain nucleotides are able to link 
protein units together in such a manner that the 
huge protein molecules result. 


Duke University: STUDIES IN THE 
PuysicaL Cuemistry or Proreins 


The molecular weight of proteins, as deter- 
mined by the sedimentation method of Svedberg 
and the osmotic pressure methods of Adair and 
others, is an important criterion for the charac- 
terization of any given protein species, but it 
ig not an unequivocal test. Investigators have 
found, for instance, that proteins of the same 
molecular weight may differ from one another in 
respect to electric charge, dielectric properties, 
and so forth. 
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There are indications that the shape of protein 
molecules may be an important determining fac- 
tor in species characterization. It is known that 
the apparent shape of macromolecules frequently 
reflects their intrinsic structure; and quantita- 
tive measurements of the shape factors of pro- 
teins may, therefore, furnish information on the 
way these substances are put together and on 
their molecular kinetic properties. Such measure- 
ments may likewise throw light on the nature of 
the structural changes in proteins under the 
influence of denaturing and dissociating reagents. 

At Duke University during the past two years 
Hans Neurath and his associates have carried out 
diffusion and viscosity measurements of protein 
solutions. By determining the diffusion constant 
and the relative viscosity of solutions of crystal- 
line tobacco mosaic virus protein, they have 
been able to establish the molecular shape 
and weight of this protein. They have also em- 
ployed diffusion and viscosity measurements for 
determining the molecular shape and weight of 
denatured serum albumin. They have found that 
denaturation of this protein results in an enor- 
mous increase in the molecular dissymmetry, the 
ratio of the molecular axes increasing from about 
4 to 20. : 

To enable these workers to extend their re- 
search during the next three years, the Founda- 
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tion made a grant of $9,000 to Duke University 
to be available until June 30, 1943, for the 
salaries of research assistants and to provide 
equipment and supplies. 


* 


Princeton University: STUDIES IN 
ProTEIN AND Hormone SYNTHESIS 


Princeton University received a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant of $40,000 in 1940 toward the 
support of research in the Frick Chemical Lab- 
oratory on problems of biological significance. 
This sum will provide research assistants over a 
five-year period for Professors Eugene Pacsu, 
E. S. Wallis, and Henry Eyring. 

Professor Pacsu has recently made important 
new advances in the field of protein chemistry. 
Proteins are built up from a great number of 
nitrogen-containing units known as amino acids, 
and natural proteins contain associations of 
these in large numbers, in arrangements as yet 
unknown. Professor Pacsu has demonstrated 
that a compound containing three constituent 
amino acids (a tri-peptide) can double up and 
form a six-peptide, which in its turn can give a 
twelve_peptide, and so on. The work already 
carried out indicates that molecules containing 
ninety-stx of these constituents with a molecular 
weight as great as five thousand can be pre- 
pared. This is the first time that the chemist 
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has been able to synthesize a compound which 
even approaches natural proteins in form and 
complexity. 

Professor Wallis is studying the naturally 
occurring hormones—chemical substances se- 
creted by certain glands within the body and 
carried to other organs upon which they exert 
specific stimulating or controlling effects. He is 
concerned with the chemical constitution of hor- 
mones and with the naturally occurring plant 
and animal matertals from which they may be 
produced by processes of reorganization and 
synthesis. His program involves studies of meth- 
ods for the laboratory preparation of corticos- 
terone, the hormone secreted by the adrenal 
cortex. This hormone provides the cure for Ad- 
dison’s disease and is sometimes useful in pre- 
venting surgical shock. The configuration of this 
particular compound is known, and already im- 
portant steps have been achieved in the building 
up of the molecule in the Jaboratory. 

Professor Eyring’s work centers around the 
problem of the way in which a plant, aided by 
chlorophyll, utilizes the available carbon dioxide 
and water vapor and synthesizes the various 
sugars and starches which it uses as food. Recent 
analysis of this problem by Professor Eyring and 
John L. Magee suggests a mechanism for build- 
ing up these complex products which differs from 
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that formerly postulated, in that formaldehyde 
is no longer considered one of the stages of the 
process. The newly proposed intermediate stage 
consists of the formation of a keto acid. Such 
an intermediate suggests a mechanism whereby 
not only carbohydrates can be built up but also 
the amino acids which are the constituent units 
of plant proteins. Professor Eyring plans to 
initiate a program of photochemical research 
designed to test how far, from postulated inter- 
mediates in the process of photosynthesis, the 
synthesis may proceed in the direction of amino 
acid formation, and what is the fate of such 
amino acids in the production of plant proteins. 


University or Wisconsin: RESEARCH ON 
THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF Nirrocen FIXATION 


Photosynthesis is perhaps the most impor- 
tant chemical reaction in nature. Second only 
to this process in its importance to life is the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Nitrogen is 
usually the limiting factor in the development 
of plants, hence indirectly of animals. Because of 
the high solubility of its salts, it is readily lost 
from the soil through leaching. Moreover, many 
soil microorganisms act on combined forms to 
liberate nitrogen in the free state. 

Nitrogen may be fixed for purposes of soil 
fertilization either by chemical or by biological 
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methods. The present chemical production of 
fertilizer nitrogen in this country ts about 0.35 
million tons, which is an extremely small part of 
the annual consumption. The biological methods 
of fixation are of two types. One is carried on 
by certain free-living bacteria; but these inde- 
pendent producers can be controlled but little 
by man. The other type, known as symbiotic 
nitrogen fixation, is the cooperative work of 
leguminous plants and certain species of bacteria 
called the rhizobia. These microorganisms invade 
the roots of legumes, forming tubercles or nod- 
ules. In these nodules the bacteria are supplied 
room and board by the host plant and in return 
furnish it with nitrogen through fixation of the 
free element. The highly important fact about 
the latter process is that man has been able to 
control it, to a certain extent, through choice 
of legume and development of new varieties of 
lepuminous plants for certain areas, by artificial 
inoculation of seed with pure line strains of the 
bacteria, and by ordering the environment so 
that increased efficiency may be reached. Al- 
though much has been accomplished in the way 
of control over the symbiotic nitrogen fixation 
process, there is every reason to believe that 
there are possibilities of its greater utilization in 
the future when it is more thoroughly under- 
stood. 
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For a number of years the mechanism of 
symbiotic nitrogen fixation has been under in- 
vestigation at the University of Wisconsin, with 
biochemists, biophysicists, bacteriologists, and 
botanists cooperating in the work, which has 
been directed by Professor P. W. Wilson, of the 
Department of Agricultural Bacteriology. Def- 
inite advance has been made in knowledge of 
several aspects of the process: notably, (1) the 
physiology of the bacteria concerned in the fixa- 
tion, especially with respect to their need for 
accessory food factors, such as vitamins B; (thi- 
amine) and B, (lactoflavin) and possibly biotin, 
in addition to carbohydrates and minerals; (2) 
the relationship between the photosynthetic and 
nitrogen fixation processes in leguminous plants; 
(3) the characteristics of the enzyme systems 
concerned with fixation; and (4) the mechanism 
of the fixation process, especially the mode of 
invasion of the plant by the bacteria and the 
possible course of the chemical reactions which 
result in fixation. Professor Wilson and his co- 
workers now plan further exploration of the 
fields opened for investigation by these re- 
searches, particularly intensive study of the 
physics and chemistry of the fixation process. 
To assist the University in providing additional] 
research personnel for work along these lines 
during the five years ending June 30, 1945, the 
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Foundation has provided $22,500. The special 
apparatus and equipment required for the micro- 
techniques which must be employed in this re- 
search are available in the University laborato- 
ries; and various methods of microanalyses have 


been developed. 


CaTtuoLic UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA: 
RESEARCH ON STEROLS 


The past twenty years have seen the develop- 
ment of a new branch of chemistry dealing with a 
group of substances, called sterols, which play an 
important part in life processes. The molecules 
of these substances are composed largely of car- 
bon and hydrogen, with a few atoms of oxygen 
occurring here and there. The atoms are arranged 
within the molecule in closed loops or rings. 

The commonest member of this group, choles- 
terol, occurs tn practically every cell in our bod- 
ies and is important in our metabolism. It makes 
up an appreciable part of the brain tissue. Other 
substances belonging to the group are proges- 
terone, a female sex hormone; androsterone, 
one of the male sex hormones; vitamin D, the 
antirachitic vitamin which regulates the metab- 
olism of the bone; and the recently discovered 
carcinogenic hydrocarbons, which promote 
growth, but in an uncontrolled way, when they 
effect entrance into an injured cell. 
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Research on these important substances is 
being carried out in laboratories throughout the 
world. But the work is only at the beginning 
stage, and many of the most fundamental ques- 
tions are still unanswered. In t940 The Rocke- 
feller Foundation contributed toward researches 
in this field through a grant of $28,000 to the 
Catholic University of America for the support 
of investigations to be carried out under the 
direction of Professor F. O. Rice over a five-year 
period. 

Professor Rice is working on the synthesis of 
sterols. He has developed a method of building 
up compounds at high temperature instead of 
at approximately laboratory temperature. He 
has found that certain small units, if passed 
through a tube heated to either a red or a white 
heat, cling together as they leave the tube. If 
suitable units and conditions are selected a car- 
bon skeleton, or group of rings of carbon atoms, 
can be obtained similar to that found in the 
sterols. With this technique he has made a multi- 
tude of compounds containing carbon skeletons. 
Through these experiments Professor Rice is 
attempting to learn how nature itself carries out 
organic reactions and to discover the natural 
and presumably simple processes which brought 
about the genesis of the various chemical prod- 
ucts that constitute living matter. 
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University oF Texas: Work on 
GROWTH-PROMOTING SUBSTANCES 

One of the notable scientific achievements of 
the year 1940 was the synthesis of the vitamin 
pantothenic acid, a member of the important 
group of food factors known as the vitamin B 
complex, originally believed to be one vitamin 
and later found to consist of a number of vita- 
mins all necessary to the normal maintenance of 
life’s economy. 

The newly synthesized vitamin, popularly 
called “the acid of life” was found by Professor 
Roger J. Williams (earlier at Oregon State 
University, now at the University of Texas) 
to exist in all forms of living cells and to be 
essential for normal growth. The vitamin isolated 
by Professor Williams in 1939 was synthesized 
during the past year through two lines of investi- 
gation, one carried on by him at the University of 
Texas and the other by scientists at the Merck 
Research Laboratories in Rahway, New Jersey. 

Tests have shown that pantothenic acid has a 
remarkably stimulative effect on growth. A sin- 
gle isolated yeast cell, for example, normally 
grows very slowly; but within wide limits, any 
desired rate of growth has been secured by the 
addition of pantothenic acid. Similar effects have 
been shown with green plants, animals, and 
bacteria. 
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In man and the higher animals pantothenic 
acid is stored in various tissues, particularly the 
liver. Among the ten known vitamins only this 
one has been proved to be an essential compound 
in the machinery of living matter and universally 
present in all cells. Thiamin (B:, the antineuritic 
vitamin), riboflavin, and nicotinic acid (the 
pellagra-preventing vitamin) are thought to be 
essential substances, but extensive proof of this 
has not been offered. Vitamins A, C, D, E, and 
Bs have not been shown to be present in all 
types of living cells. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has contributed 
toward Professor Williams’ work on pantothenic 
acid since 1936. Through a grant of $15,000 to 
the University of Texas in 1940 it will assist 
him in further research on the potentialities of 
the vitamin during the next three years. 


CoLuMBiA UNIVERSITY: STUDIES 
or Plant Growtn SUBSTANCES 


Within the past five years it has been demon- 
strated that vitamins are as necessary for the 
development of plants as they are for the growth 
and well-being of animals. Some plants, espe- 
cially certain bacteria, yeast, and molds, require 
an external supply of vitamins. 

Since vitamins perform the same or similar 
functions in both plants and animals, the dis- 
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coveries concerning their effects in plants can 
frequently be applied to animals. Thus the study 
of their relation to plant development promises 
to throw light on many puzzling and funda- 
mental problems in animal biology, and to furnish 
material assistance in increasing our knowledge of 
the way in which they accomplish their function. 

During the past two years The Rockefeller 
Foundation has contributed toward studies of 
plant growth substances under the direction of 
William J. Robbins, professor of botany at Co- 
lumbia University and head of the New York 
Botanical Garden. Through a recent appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to Columbia University support 
of this work will be continued until January 31, 
1946. This aid will provide Professor Robbins 
with research assistance, equipment, and sup- 
plies necessary for further research on vitamin 
deficiencies of various microorganisms and ex- 
cised roots, and for the study of the significance 
of vitamins in such fundamental phenomena as 
hybrid vigor, sexual reproduction, and polyploi- 
dy—the condition in which chromosomes are 
trebled or quadrupled. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
StupIEs oF CeLu PrHystoLlocy 


There has been much productive research in 
recent years on the mechanism and behavior of 
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living cells, yet many important problems of cell 
physiology remain unsolved. Some of these prob- 
lems are associated with processes occurring at 
cell surfaces, where the exchange of materials 
between the cell and its surroundings is regulated ; 
and where is located the chief activity of the 
electrical charges that accompany and give 
visible evidence of such important vital processes 
as, for example, the conduction of the nerve 
impulse. 

Because of the theoretical and practical im- 
portance of this field, studies have been made of 
the surfaces of various types of cells by many 
different methods. This work has been handi- 
capped, however, by the impossibility of sepa- 
rating action at the surface of the cell from the 
bewildering variety of processes occurring simul- 
taneously in its interior. Professor M. H. Jacobs 
of the University of Pennsylvania has found that 
this difficulty may be largely overcome by using 
the red blood cell for cell surface studies. The red 
blood cell is unique in providing a highly charac- 
teristic cell surface with a minimum of internal 
complications. Simplicity of structure, ease of 
procurability, the convenience and quantitative 
accuracy of the methods available for its study 
make this cell an almost ideal type of material 
for the investigation of the physiological proper- 
ties of cell surfaces. 
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To assist Professor Jacobs in extending his 
studies, particularly on the permeability of the 
cell surface to various dissolved substances under 
natural and experimentally modified conditions, 
The Rockefeller Foundation has provided $10,- 
ooo for his use for research assistance and sup- 
plies over the four-year period ending June 30, 
1944. 

A circumstance which makes studies of this 
kind especially desirable at the present time is the 
fact that the recent work of Langmuir and others 
on the properties of artificial molecular films has 
now reached a point where its application to 
biological problems 1s becoming possible. Of all 
cellular structures to which such applications 
may be made, the surface membrane of the red 
blood cell is one of the most promising, estimates 
of its thickness being of the order of magnitude 
of from one to several layers of large molecules. 
Numerous striking resemblances have recently 
been reported between the behavior of artificial 
films of known composition when exposed to sub- 
stances which penetrate, destroy, or in various 
ways change their physical properties, and that 
of red blood cells under similar conditions. The 
scientific advantages of bringing together two 
lines of work, one biological, the other nonbio- 
logical, which have hitherto run parailel with few 
points of contact, are obvious. 
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StTaTE University or lowa: STuDIgs OF 
Growinc Emspryonic CELLS 

The gaps in our knowledge of the mechanism 
of the normal cell have been a serious hinderance 
to an understanding of the abnormal behavior of 
cells and organisms. 

To shed light on the fundamental processes of 
normal growing cells, both because of the sci- 
entific interest of these phenomena in themselves 
and because of their possible practical signifi- 
cance in helping to clear up the problems of 
pathologica] cells, Professor J. H. Bodine of the 
State University of Iowa has for some time been 
studying the structural and physiological proper- 
ties of the developing cells of the grasshopper 
embryo. The reasons for the choice of this 
embryonic material for basic cellular studies 
are the relative simplicity of the organism, its 
lack of hormone or other disturbing factors, 
the comparatively large size of its cells, and 
the fact that the organism is a cold-blooded 
one so that temperature control is an easy 
matter. 

It has been possible to standardize the normal 
course of development of the grasshopper em- 
bryo and to form an accurate picture of the 
cellular behavior from the time of the fertiliza- 
tion of the egg until hatching. Thus practically 
all important problems of cellular biology are 
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possible of attack in a quantitative manner in 
this material. 

Nature has so arranged the sequence of the ac- 
tivities of the cells that at a certain definite stage 
in their development they “‘block,” or more or 
less cease division, and remain in this state for 
some time, quite independent of their external 
surroundings. This natural block in cell activity 
enables the investigator to study the various 
physiological mechanisms in the same cells when 
they are dividing and when they are at rest. The 
information obtained concerning cell block shows 
rather a clear distinction between the mechan- 
isms employed by the cell during the process of 
cell division and growth, and during the periods 
of rest or block. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has assisted the 
State University of lowa in the support of Pro- 
fessor Bodine’s work since 1934, appropriating in 
1940 $24,000 for the continuance of this aid for 
an additional five years. During this period Pro- 
fessor Bodine will study such phenomena as the 
electrical properties of embryonic cells, the origin 
of the electromotive force and associated phe- 
nomena in these cells, the action of x-rays and 
other irradiations on the physical and physio- 
logical properties of the normal embryonic cell in 
different physiological states, and the behavior of 
enzymes during development. 
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SWARTHMORE CoLLEeGE: RESEARCH 
on RESPIRATION 


The need of oxygen is man’s most insistent re- 
_ quirement. If he is deprived of this necessity for 
as long as a minute his suffering is extreme, if 
the period of deprivation is slightly extended he 
loses consciousness and soon dies. Most warm- 
blooded animals resemble man in inability to 
survive for longer than this brief time without 
oxygen, but there are certain diving animals 
which can remain under water without breathing 
at least ten tumes as long as is possible for man, 
despite the fact that their storage capacity for 
oxygen seems to be about the same as his. These 
divers are not confined to a single group but in- 
clude such various animals as the seal, the whale, 
the muskrat, the beaver, the hippopotamus, 
and the otter, as well as birds of several orders. 
For some time Professor Laurence Irving of 
Swarthmore College has been studying the res- 
piratory mechanism in diving animals in order 
to determine what it ts that enables them to - 
survive submergence. He has found that their 
endurance seems to result from an adjustment 
which they make to conserve a major part of 
their limited oxygen reserve for the use of the 
tissues which are most sensitive to the lack of 
oxygen, namely the brain and possibly the heart. 
The adjustment is brought about by a change in 
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the circulation which reduces the flow of blood 
through the muscles and increases the flow 
through the brain. It has been observed to 
take place within ten seconds after breathing is 
interrupted. Thus, it seems clear that the redis- 
tribution of the blood during diving and the 
regulation of the processes of recovery are the es- 
sential adjustments which make diving possible. 
This control of circulation is not peculiar to div- 
ing animals, but is common to man and other 
animals. It is more effective and more conspicu- 
ous in the divers and can be observed over a 
longer period. And since it is merely an exaggeta- 
tion of the protective devices operating during 
asphyxia in all mammals, it offers unusual op- 
portunities for the investigation of respiration 
phenomena in the entire group. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made an appro- 
priation of $10,500 to Swarthmore College in 
1940 toward the support over a three-year period 
of further studies by Professor Irving on the 
mechanism of respiration in diving animals, and 
of other studies which he is making on oxygen 
transport in fish. The properties observed in the 
blood of fish are common to the blood of all ver- 
tebrates, therefore these studies will be useful in 
determining the basic chemical attributes which 
give the blood its peculiar usefulness in respira- 
tory transport. 
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Iowa State CoLLeGE: Researcu 
In GENETICS 

Though much has been learned in recent years 
about the problems of inheritance and variation, 
there still remain many questions to puzzle the 
experimental biologist. Two of these questions— 
the basis of hybrid vigor and the causes of change 
in virulence of disease bacteria in relation to 
the host—-are being investigated at lowa State 
College under the direction of Professor E. W. 
Lindstrom and Professor J. W. Gowen. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is contributing $21,000 
over the three years ending June 30, 1943, to- 
ward the provision of facilities and research 
assistance for this work. 

Genera! well-being or vigor has a marked de- 
pendence upon past heredity and ancestral mat- 
ings. When a population of animals or plants is 
inbred, as in the formation of resistant and sus- 
ceptible lines of mice, a marked loss of vigor, 
reproductive ability, and disease resistance is 
generally observed. When such inbred lines are 
crossed, a recovery of this lost physical vigor 
often occurs plus an additional increase as high as 
300 per cent, if vigor is measured quantitatively, 
as in reproductive capacity. Thus wild drosophila 
with an average production of fifty eggs per day, 
when inbred for ten generations suffer a loss of 46 
per cent in productivity. However, intercrosses 
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between such lines increase reproductive vigor, 
the progeny giving as high as eighty eggs a day 
per female. When various strains of corn are in- 
bred for a number of generations, both the corn 
stalk and the ear of corn become progressively 
shorter year by year unti] both the plant and the 
ear become dwarts in size. However, when two 
long-inbred strains of this sort are intercrossed, 
the first generation hybrid plants are much taller 
than the parent varieties were before they were 
reduced in size through inbreeding; and the ears 
of corn produced are likewise greatly increased in 
size over anything found in the parent strains. 
In these hybrids the uniformity of height of the 
corn plants and the uniformity of length of the 
ears are most striking. All plants and all ears 
are practically duplicates of each other, in con- 
trast with ordinary corn, which produces small, 
medium, and large ears and stalks. This phe- 
nomenon is called hybrid vigor. 

Two major explanations of this enhanced vigor 
of crossed races have been suggested. The first is 
that inbreeding leads to a fixation of some un- 
favorable inheritance. The second is that the 
cytoplasm of the cell which is continually con- 
centrated toward a particular type is in some 
way detrimental. Critical experiments to test 
the correctness of one or the other of these hy- 
potheses constitute one of the two main lines 
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of research on which Professors Lindstrom and 
Gowen are at present engaged. 

The other special field of study of these work- 
ers is the nature of disease resistance. When an 
epidemic starts, a chain of events occurs which 
enables a particular pathogen to sweep through a 
species. The investigators aim to particularize 
these events. If host and pathogen are in close 
association, one must change in susceptibility or 
the other in invasive power if epidemic disease 
proportions are reached. Irwin’s and Schott’s 
experiments with mouse typhoid gave one of the 
first proofs that, after twenty-five generations of 
controlled breeding, the extremes of the host 
strains differ in susceptibility by 7,000 times— 
from the most susceptible, in which 5,000 bac- 
teria of a standard culture will kill half the hosts, 
to the most resistant, where it takes 35,000,000 
bacteria. Inheritance intimately affects the dis- 
tribution of the differences in resistance. But 
inheritance works too slowly in the host popula- 
tion to explain completely the rise of epidemics. 
The immediate origin seems rather in mutations 
of the pathogen’s virulence, and the selective 
forces isolating these invasive types, coupled 
with certain environmental conditions. Through 
experiments making use of pure strains of maize 
and of mice, the Iowa investigators are trying to 
analyze the genetic mechanisms and the environ- 
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mental factors which combine sometimes to pro- 
duce no change and sometimes to produce an 
almost explosive increase in virulence of a path- 


ogen. 


Roscoe B. Jackson Memoria, Lasporatory: 
ErrecT OF INTERNAL ENVIRONMENT ON GERM 


PiAsmM 


One of the most important concepts of the sci- 
ence of genetics has been that of the relatively 
unchanging nature of the germ plasm when it is 
exposed to an altered environment. This theory 
has conditioned a great part of genetic research 
during the present century. However, a dozen 
years ago the work of Muller and others demon- 
strated that external agents such as x-rays, 
radium, and to a lesser extent ultraviolet light, 
markedly change the germ cells both of animals 
and of plants, so that the resulting progeny 
through successive generations show altered 
hereditary characters. 

But germ cells also have an internal chemical 
environment which undoubtedly varies consider- 
ably from individual to individual and even 
more so from strain to strain and from race to 
race. Recently, at the Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 
C. C. Little, the technique of transferring ova 
from the Fallopian tubes of one animal to those 
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of another animal of different internal environ- 
ment has been developed to a point where suc- 
cessful transfer is sufficiently frequent to enable a 
large number of animals to be produced by this 
method. This opens up a broad field of investiga- 
tion of the effects of varying internal chemical 
constitutions upon the developing egg. 

Dr. Little now has preliminary evidence which 
shows that mice descended from transferred ova 
behave very much like first generation hybrids 
in that they will grow tumors which originate in 
and are peculiar to the foster mothers as well as 
tumors which originate in and are peculiar to the 
strain to which they first belonged. This is an 
extraordinary and unexpected result, and af- 
fords the first opportunity to measure by means 
of further transplantation studies the nature of 
the foster mother influence. -To enable the Lab- 
oratory to expand its work in this field The 
Rockefeller Foundation appropriated $13,500 
for the salaries of research assistants for Dr. 
Little during the three years beginning July 1, 


1940. 


InpiANA UNIVERSITY! STUDIES IN 
CyToLoGy AND GENETICS 

In 1940 the Foundation appropriated $20,000 
over a five-year period toward the support of re- 
search in cytology and genetics at Indiana Uni- 
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versity under the direction of Professor R. E. 
Cleland, head of the Department of Botany, and 
Professor T. M. Sonneborn of the Department of 
Zoology. 

Professor Cleland has given many years of 
study to the cytology and genetics of the genus 
Oenothera, the evening primrose. The chromo- 
somes of various species of this genus have been 
found to be arranged in a peculiar ringlike struc- 
ture quite different from the usual chromosome 
configuration. The connection between this devi- 
ation from the ordinary chromosome arrange- 
ment and the peculiarities of inheritance and 
mutation observed in species of this genus is the 
problem which Professor Cleland is now investi- 
gating. 

Professor Sonneborn’s studies are in the field 
of protozoology. He is working with the slipper- 
shaped protozoan, the Paramecium, which af- 
fords excellent material for genetic analysis. His 
program for the next few years includes: clarifica- 
tion of the normal genetic phenomena in the 
Protozoa; a study of the role of the environment 
in the determination of genetic characters; a 
study of the mechanism of gene action in the de- 
velopment of characteristics; and investigation 
of the nature of the gene. 

The Foundation grant will provide the sal- 
aries of research assistants for Professors Cleland 
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and Sonneborn during the period July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1945. 


McGit. UNIvERSItTY: STUDIES IN 
CyToLoGY AND GENETICS 


Through an appropriation of $11,000 to Mc- 
Gill University, the Foundation will provide 
Professor C. L. Huskins, head of the Department 
of Genetics, with research assistance, equipment, 
and supplies for studies in cytology and genetics 
during the four years ending June 30, 1944. An 
important feature of this program will be three 
lines of interrelated work involving studies, in 
plants, fruit flies, and mice, of the genetic proc- 
esses of cell division in the parent organisms by 
which the germ cells are formed. Investigations 
will also be continued on the steps between gene 
action and the display of the characters common 
to a piven proup. 

Professor Sheldon Reed, an associate of Pro- 
fessor Huskins’, has devised a technique which 
permits transplantation of the outer layer of 
an embryo to new-born mammalian hosts. The 
grafts become completely functional and are ex- 
cellent material for studies of the development of 
coat color. Grafts have also been made of outer 
embryonic layers which have been maintained 
for some time in tissue culture upon agar plates 
on ice, or upon the chorioallantoic membranes 
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of the chick. This experimental work is of funda- 
mental significance in embryology as well as in 
genetics. It provides the most accurate means of 
measuring the time of embryonic determination 
of diverse characters which has up till now been 
devised. | 

In the field of plant genetics Professor Huskins 
recently completed studies of chromosome mu- 
tations in wheat and oats which he began in 1924. 
These studies involved growing some three to six 
thousand plants and examining from one hun- 
dred to three hundred of these cytologically each 
year. 


ConnecTicuT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
StaTIon: THe GENETICS oF Plant Growry 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is in possession of unusually favorable maize 
lines for research on the action of chromosomes 
on growth. Investigations of this kind are con- 
ducted there by Professor Donald F. Jones. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated $17,500 
to provide research assistance, equipment, and 
supplies for this project during the five years 
beginning July 1, 1941. 

The maize material which will be used in the 
studies is the result of a long-continued investi- 
gation of the effects of inbreeding and cross 
breeding, beginning in 1904. Lines of maize have 
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been self-fertilized until they have been brought 
to a high degree of uniformity and constancy. In 
these lines small changes are easily seen and can 
be measured statistically. So far nearly all varia- 
tions observed have been degenerative, making 
the plants less able to survive. But one change 
has been noted that is distinctly favorable. It is . 
proposed to find more changes of this type by 
growing a large number of progenies; to compare 
any changes, however slight, with the original 
form; and to discover the nature of the change as 
far as possible by genetic and cytological analyses 
of the variant types. Changes are also being in- 
duced by treatment with physical agents, such as 
x-rays, ultraviolet light, and alternating tempera- 
ture extremes. It has already been shown that 
chromosome rearrangements effected in this way 
have a profound influence upon growth. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
SEROLOGICAL GENETICS 


The study of the immunological properties of 
the blood has led to the development of one of 
the most precise and delicate techniques in biol- 
ogy. The application of this technique to bac- 
teriological and clinical problems has produced 
results of great practical and theoretical im- 
portance and advances in the chemical analysis 
of the phenomena concerned. 
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Here and there serological techniques have 
been successfully used in other biological fields, 
but these wider possibilities have been imper- 
fectly explored. One of the promising fields for 
further investigation is the application of the 
techniques of immunology to genetics. The re- 
sults already obtained have led Haldane in Eng- 
land and Irwin at the University of Wisconsin 
to suggest that antigens may be rather direct 
gene products; and thus it seems possible that in 
this field lies the best hope of attacking the 
general problem of gene action. In any case, the 
kinds of specificity with which the geneticist and 
the immunologist deal are so similar that use of 
the techniques of both on the same material 
seems certain to yield valuable results. 

At the California Institute of Technology a 
beginning has been made in the study of sero- 
logical genetics in the Department of Biology un- 
der the direction of Professor A. H. Sturtevant. 
To assist the Institute in providing equipment 
and supplies for this work during the three years 
beginning July 1, 1940, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made an appropriation of $12,000. 

Some years ago Professor F. R. Lillie, at the 
University of Chicago, called attention to the 
parallelism in specificity of serological reactions 
and fertilization, studying the agglutination of 
sperm by egg water in an attempt to push 
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this analogy further. Recently, Professor Albert 
Tyler of the California Institute of Technology 
has been studying this phenomenon and related 
matters with promising results. In certain cases 
sperm may be agglutinated by water in which 
eggs of the same species have stood. Extracts of 
sperm may lyse the membranes of eggs of the 
same species; and mixtures of sperm extracts and 
ege water may lead to a precipitation reaction. 
Thus three of the chief indices of serological re- 
actions are present. The assistance provided by 
the Foundation’s grant will enable Professor 
Tyler to push forward his work. 


CoLumsBia UNIVERSITY: 
Cys tinuria STUDIES 


Cystinuria is a disease of man in which, be- 
cause of some hereditary defect of metabolism, 
an abnormal amount of the amino acid cystine 1s 
secreted. The disease is characterized by the 
presence of cystine crystals in the urine and by 
cystine calculus (stone) formations in the kidney. 
Cystine and another amino acid, methionine, are 
the body’s chief sources of sulphur supply and. 
probably the forerunners of its sulphur com- 
pounds. 

Cystinuria is of interest to the biochemist from 
the standpoint of sulphur metabolism, and to the 
geneticist because of its hereditary nature. There 
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are several family histories in which it can be 
traced through three and four generations. Urolo- 
gists are interested from the point of view of 
stone formation. 

Until recently experimental studies of cysti- 
nuria. were impossible as no laboratory animals 
showed this defect of metabolism. About five 
years ago, however, Professor Erwin Brand of 
the Department of Biochemistry of the Medical 
School of Columbia University discovered the 
disease in two pedigreed Irish terriers. In col- 
laboration with Professor George FP. Cahill of the 
Department of Urology, Professor Brand began 
In 1936 to breed these two dogs with their nearest 
kin and to inbreed the offspring of these unions 
for the purpose of establishing a pure-breeding 
race of cystinuric dogs in which to study the 
genetics, the biochemistry, and the urological 
manifestations of the metabolic disease. To aid in 
providing the equipment, supplies, and labora- 
tory assistants necessary for this project the 
Foundation made three grants to Columbia 
Universi ty—$5,000 in 1936, $12,200 in 1938, and 
$11,800 in 1940. 

The establishment of the desired strain re- 
quired a longer time than had been expected, but 
by the close of 1940 there were on hand about 
seventy Irish terriers of the cystinuria line de- 
scended from the two original males. Curiously, 
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no female dog with the metabolic defect has yet 
appeared. 


Marine Bio.tocica, Laporarory, Woops 
Hoe: Liprary ADDITION 


The Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole, in addition to being the world’s foremost 
marine Jaboratory, has become a great interna- 
tional research institute in all fields of modern 
biology. Increasing numbers of geneticists, virus 
workers, endocrinologists, general physiologists, 
embryologists, biophysicists, and biochemists are 
taking advantage of its excellent facilities. Dur- 
ing the summer months some five hundred work- 
ers in all fields of biology are gathered at the 
Laboratory for intensive research and training. 

The Laboratory has one of the largest bi- 
ological libraries in the country. At present, it 
shelves nearly forty-five thousand bound vol- 
umes, of which some six thousand are nonserial 
books. The reprint collection involves over a 
hundred thousand items, and the current-journal 
list has over thirteen hundred titles. The library 
shelf capacity, however, is insufficient to handle 
further intake satisfactorily, necessitating addi- 
tional space. To assist the authorities in con- 
structing and furnishing a wing, which will be an 
addition to the main building, and which should 
accommodate the normal expansion of the hi- 
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brary for thirty years, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made an appropriation of $110,400 to 
the Laboratory. 

There should be, somewhere in the United 
States, a practically complete hbrary covering 
all the needs of biological workers, situated 
where it will be most accessible to the largest 
number of workers. Woods Hole is the only 
center in the country where five hundred or more 
biologists gather for work yearly, making it 
the logical location for a full collection of bi- 
ological literature. The library not only meets 
the needs of a great number of resident workers 
during the summer months, but also will lend 
literature throughout the school year to any 
biologist requesting it. And many biologists must 
depend on this library to keep up with the liter- 
ature of their subject, as only a few of the larger 
universities can subscribe to as many as thirteen 
hundred journals in biology and closely related 
fields. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


In the natural sciences, as in its other fields of 
activity, the Foundation was obliged in 1940 
to curtail its fellowship program because of 
war conditions. However, it supported and ad- 
ministered thirty-seven fellowships in expert- 
mental biology and related disciplines during the 
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year. Of these, seven were new grants, twenty- 
nine were carried over from previous years, and 
one was a second fellowship. The holders of these 
grants represented eleven countries: fifteen were 
citizens of the United States, eight were from 
Great Britain, four from Denmark, two from the 
Netherlands, two from Latvia, and one from each 
of the following countries—Bulgaria, Canada, 
Norway, Peru, Sweden, and Switzerland. They 
worked in seven different countries: twenty-four 
in the United States, four in Sweden, three in 
England, two in Denmark, two in Switzerland, 
one in the Netherlands, and one in both Canada 
and the United States. Thirteen carried out 
studies in plant or animal physiology; nine in 
biochemistry; three in genetics; two each in 
biophysics, embryology, organic chemistry, and 
the relation of isotopes to biological research; 
and one each in nuclear physics, physical chem- 
istry as applied to biology, photobiology, and 
the logic and methodology of science. 

In addition to granting fellowships to in- 
dividual workers, the Foundation contributes 
funds to the National Research Council to enable 
it to maintain a fellowship program in the 
natural sciences. In 1939 the Foundation made 
a grant of $180,000 to the Council to be used 
for this purpose during the period July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1943. In 1940 the Council supported 
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forty-three fellowships from this fund, eighteen 
of them new fellowships and twenty-five contin- 
ued from previous years. 


GRANTS IN AID 


The Foundation appropriated $270,000 to 
finance grants in aid in fields of the natural sci- 
ences during 1940. Sixty-nine contributions of 
this kind, ranging in amount from $500 to $7,500 
and totaling $247,235, were made during the 
year, fifty-two of them to give short-term assist- 
ance to certain promising investigations or to 
projects for the advancement of research, and 
seventeen to aid institutions in the United States 
and other countries, for one year or in some 
instances for two years, in providing stipends 
for distinguished refugee scholars from Europe 
whom they had invited to their staffs and whose 
salaries they will meet from their own budgets at 
the termination of the Foundation’s assistance. 

The fifty-two grants for research aid were dis- 
tributed among eleven countries: the United 
States received twenty-five; England eleven; 
Scotland and Canada three each; Denmark, 
France, and Sweden two each; and Argentina, 
Finland, Netherlands, and Switzerland one each. 
One of these grants went to the Service de 
Documentation, Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, Paris, for the purchase of a 
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microfilm machine and important foreign jour- 
nals to serve the needs of scientists who had been 
regrouped in centers where there were no sci- 
entific libraries; one went to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for assistance in connec- 
tion with the completion of an improved differ- 
ential analyzer for scientific computations; one 
toward the support of a symposium on growth 
and development held in June 1940 at Salsbury 
Cove, Mt. Desert Island, Maine; and the re- 
mainder for studies in the following fields: bio- 
chemistry, sixteen; plant or animal physiology, 
ten; embryology, five; genetics, five; application 
of physical and mathematical techniques to bi- 
ological study, five; organic chemistry, three; 
biophysics, two; nutrition, two; and ecology, 
one. 

Of the seventeen refugee scholars for whom 
assistance was provided, seven are French, four 
German, three Polish, two Austrian, and one 
Italian. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


CoRNELL UNIversiry: RESEARCH 
In PuysicaL CHEMISTRY 


Included in the Foundation’s appropriations 
for projects in the natural sciences in 1940 were 
a few grants toward the support of undertakings 
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outside the scope of its program in experimental 
biology. These grants were in the nature of 
emergency aid to enterprises of significance for 
the entire field of the natural sciences. One of 
the prants, amounting to $17,000, went to Cor- 
nell University toward research over a three-year 
period by Professor Peter J. Debye, a Hollander, 
formerly director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
of Physics in Berlin-Dahlem. 

Professor Debye came to the United States 
to deliver the Baker lectures at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and since circumstances prevented his re- 
turn to Europe the University took advantage 
of the opportunity to secure him as a permanent 
member of its faculty. It will assume full respon- 
sibility for the support of his work at the termi- 
nation of The Rockefeller Foundation’s present 
grant. 

Professor Debye received the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry in 1936 for his contributions regarding 
molecular structure. He is now working in those 
fields of molecular and crystal structure which 
are of the greatest significance for the emerging 
science of molecular biology. His most notable 
investigations relate to electrical and optical 
properties of matter, the thermodynamic prop- 
erties of solutions, and the determination of 
molecular structure by the scattering of x-rays 
and electrons in gases. 
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AMERICAN INsTITUTE or Prysics: 
PusicaTion ProcRamM 

History records many discoveries whose value 
to society was temporarily lost because the dis- 
coverer failed to give his results adequate publi- 
cation. For some years now the principles have 
been generally admitted that a research project 
is not complete until its findings have been pub- 
lished and that the costs of the publication should 
be treated as a proper and integral part of the 
costs of the research itself. Despite this recogni- 
tion, however, many of the journals in the pure 
sciences have led a hand-to-mouth existence, 
carrying chronic deficits, and dependent on out- 
side help to keep afloat. With the coming of the 
depression the situation became acute and led 
to a search for means to finance the publications 
on a business basis. 

In the field of physics the following plan was 
put into effect: four separate societies of physi- 
cists were federated into a central agency, the 
American Institute of Physics, with headquar- 
ters in New York. Considerable overhead ex- 
pense was saved by consolidating the offices of 
the several journals of these societies into one 
business office, and by establishing uniform 
standards of printing and management. It was 
decided that the problem of financing the pub- 
lication of a study should be referred directly to 
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the institution responsible for the study. After 
an article was accepted for publication, set up 
in type, and run off in proof, a bill stating the 
charge for publishing it in the journal (about 
one-fourth of the actual cost) was submitted 
with the proofs. The bill specified that if the 
university or other organization should be un- 
able to accept the charge as part of the expense 
of research, the American Institute of Physics 
would meet the cost out of a special fund. 
During the first two years of this experiment 
the special fund was provided by an anonymous 
donor, and beginning in 1932 by The Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Foundation’s grant in 1932 
was $15,000, being supplemented by $6,000 in 
1935, which carried the plan to 1939. By that 
time about 90 per cent of the articles published 
in The Physical Review and the other physics 
journals were being paid for by the institutions 
from which the articles came, and there was 
good reason to hope that the problem of financ- 
ing publication of research in physics had been 
solved. But the war upset this situation for three 
reasons: first, over one-third of the subscriptions 
of the journals published by the Institute are 
foreign, and this important source of income 
has been seriously reduced; second, the restric- 
tion or suspension of European publishing media 
has already increased by a factor of three the 
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amount of material submitted for publication 
from foreign research laboratories; third, several 
hundred pages annually are currently being de- 
voted to publishing articles written by physicists 
who have come to the United States from Eu- 
rope. To assist the Institute in adjusting the 
expenses of its publication program, the Founda- 
tion made an emergency grant of $20,000 for use 
during the period ending December 31, 1941. 

Despite the temporary setback which its pub- 
lication plan has suffered through war conditions, 
the Institute has made a valuable contribution 
to the management of scientific publication and 
has furnished a pattern of economy and business 
efficiency in this field. 


Nationa, Researce Councit: PUBLICATION 
oF MATHEMATICAL | ABLES 


In theoretical work in all branches of science 
the complicated mathematical formulae involved 
make the task of computing numerical results 
arduous and time consuming. Any measure, 
therefore, which helps to make these compli- 
cated formulae available for practical use aids 
not one special problem or one special field, 
but the whole range of quantitative scientific 
analysis. 

For some years the National Research Coun- 
cil has maintained a Committee on Bibliography 
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of Mathematical Tables and Aids to Computa- 
tion, which keeps in close touch with the many 
present activities in the field of numerical com- 
putation, both in the United States and abroad, 
and serves as an effective means of correlating 
and controlling all these widespread activities. 

The Committee has found that a real service 
can be rendered to scientific research by the pub- 
lication of certain important numerical and other 
mathematical tables already in existence. There 
is every reasonable expectation that, in most 
cases, the returns from the sale of these tables 
will pay for their publication. 

The National Research Council felt that it was 
advisable to set up a revolving fund to be used 
by the Committee to finance the publication of 
important mathematical tables, aids to compu- 
tation, and bibliography of such material. To 
enable the Council to carry out this plan The 
Rockefeller Foundation made a grant of $15,000 
during the past year. The Committee’s estimates 
indicate that such a sum will assure the publica- 
tion, over a long period, and probably perma- 
nently, of numerical and other mathematical 
tables which will effectively serve all fields of 
science. 
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URING 1940 The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion appropriated $1,499,000 for sup- 
port of its program in the social sci- 

ences. Of this, about one-fourth, $358,500, was 

voted for the support of economic research of 
diverse kinds. Institutions receiving assistance 
in this category were the Institute for Advanced 

Study at Princeton, the League of Nations’ 

Economic, Financial, and Transit Department, 
the University of Delaware, University of Ala- 
bama, University of Minnesota, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the University of Oxford. 

The sum of $300,000 was voted to the Social 
Science Research Council for studies in the eco- 
nomic history of the United States. This support 
was for a period of over four years. The project 
is an attempt to integrate the work of econo- 
mists, historians, and statisticians. 

For research and training in government, es- 
pecially public administration, grants totaled 
$240,500. In this field funds were appropriated 
to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Pacific Northwest Council of Education, Plan- 
ning, and Public Administration, the School of 
Government of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Minnesota, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs. 
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For studies of international problems, the 
grants totaled $240,000. These studies will be 
carried on by the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
the New School for Social Research through its 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, 
the Swedish Institute of International Affairs at 
Stockholm, the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, and the American Committee 
for International Studies. 

The Foundation appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for its own fellowship program, designed 
to develop able young workers in the social sci- 
ences in Europe and the United States. Both the 
number of fellows and the amount of funds pro- 
vided in 1940 were reduced by one-half as com- 
pared with the previous year. The Social Science 
Research Council received an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the fellowship program which it 
operates in this country. 

Finally, $235,000 was appropriated for grants 
in aid to be administered by the Foundation. 
Grants in aid are relatively modest sums given to 
universities or organizations for individual schol- 
ars who are working on a wide variety of topics. 
They permit, for example, the furnishing of an 
interim support, during temporarily abnormal 
circumstances; they supply smal] sums to com- 
plete minor but worth-while projects, and to 
make exploratory investigations into problems 
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which may subsequently be found to be desirable 
for support through regular appropriations. In 
1940 the fund was used to perform the added 
function of bringing to this country outstanding 
European scholars whose work had been inter- 
rupted and who were in personal danger. 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


SocitAL Science Researcn Councin 


Research on the Economic History of the United 
States. At the suggestion of a group of economic 
historians, a grant of $300,000 to extend over a 
period of four years and five months beginning 
February 1, 1941, was made to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, for the support of re- 
search on the economic history of the United 
States, the islands, and the nearby territory. 
Most of the work in social sciences supported by 
the Foundation emphasizes present events. For 
genuine understanding of the causes, course, and 
significance of the processes of change in the 
economy of the United States, it is important to 
study the long flow of economic and social events, 
so that light may be thrown upon gradually 
developing structural and secular changes. The 
study integrates the work of economists, his- 
torians, and statisticians. 

Four areas of research are stressed: (1) studies 
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of American enterprises; (2) study of a decade for 
which reliable data covering chronologically the 
chief economic activities of the nation are being 
collected; (3) promotion and guidance of local 
and regional economic and social histories; and 
(4) a study of authority in American economic life. 

A committee appointed by the Council 1s 
closely supervising the program. 

Public Administration Committee: Fluid Fund. 
A fluid fund of $15,000 was appropriated for 
organizing exploratory studies, conferences, and 
small projects in the field of public administra- 
tion. New administrative problems presented by 
war and the defense program are being studied 
by the Committee and opportunities for collabo- 
ration with the Federal Government are being 
explored. This fluid fund, available from January 
I, 1941, to June 30, 1942, was granted to enable 
the Committee to continue this type of research 
activity. 

Committee on Social Security; Fluid Fund. The 
fluid fund technique was also utilized in the 
$15,000 grant to this Committee for organizing 
exploratory studies, conferences, and smal] proj- 
ects in the field of social security, for the period 
of approximately one year from November 1, 
1940. Besides studying the implications of the 
present emergency upon unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service programs, old age 
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and survivors’ insurance, etc., various regional 
and general conferences, and cooperative ar- 
rangements at selected universities are being 


developed. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF Economic RESEARCH: 
RESEARCH IN Fiscat Pouicy 


As a national center for economic research, the 
Bureau has for over twenty years cooperated 
with governments, learned societies, untversities, 
and individuals in conducting exact and impartial 
investigations in the field of economic, social, 
and industrial problems. The present project, 
for which $20,000 was granted over a three-year 
period, was developed by an exploratory com- 
mittee, now the Conference on Research in Fiscal 
Policy, composed of members of the faculties of 
economics in seven universities, government offi- 
cals, and experts in banking and business. 
Central emphasis is placed upon the economic 
effects of fiscal policy. 

The three studies now under way are: (1) An 
investigation of the nature of and the reasons for 
the divergences between taxable net income and 
net income as determined by the various methods 
accepted by accountants for use in preparing 
reports for stockholders and the public; (2) an 
extensive analysis of the prevailing relation of 
federal public borrowing to commercial and cen- 
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tral banking; (3) development of a classification 
of federal expenditures on an economic basis that 
will provide basic data useful for research into 
the effects of expenditures on the economy, and 
reveal what government expenditures are actu- 
ally used for, more clearly than available data 
now do. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StTupDy, PRINCETON 


Work in Economics. New approaches, new con- 
cepts, new ways of working are of importance in 
any scientific field; but nowhere are they more 
important than in the social field. In extending 
its activities to this area, the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study has made possible an important 
contribution to philosophy and methodology in 
the social sciences. A grant of $105,000 was made 
toward the support of work in economics at the 
Institute, to cover a three-year period to begin 
on July 1, 1940. The work concentrates at pres- 
ent upon the role played by finance in the organi- 
zation of modern society. This includes the study 
of credit problems in both national and interna- 
tional aspects and as manifested in a period of 
emergency financing. 

American Commitiee for International Studies. 
This Committee, formerly the American Co- 
ordinating Committee, originated as a member 
organization of the International Studics Con- 
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ference. The following organizations are members 
of the Committee: The Council on Foreign 
Relations, the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and the National Committee of the United 
States on International Intellectual Cooperation. 
There is also at present a rotating membership 
selected from the faculties of nine universities, 
as follows: California, Harvard, Duke, Columbia, 
Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, Brown, and the 
Institute for Advanced Study. 

The Committee is focusing its interests on the 
problems and policies of the United States in the 
developing world situation. Three fields in par- 
ticular impress it as demanding intelligent long- 
term decisions: (1) the military position of the 
United States; (2) the question of hemispherical 
solidarity, and (3) the basic policies in the 
totalitarian nations and their implications for 
America. The Committee does not make the 
studies. Its function is to activate and organize, 
to survey the field, outline the questions, and 
select the institutions or persons to carry out the 
research tasks. 

A grant of $40,000 was given for a two-year 
period, beginning January 1, 1940, for the Com- 
mittee’s research activities. 

This grant was originally made to the Council 
on Foreign Relations as fiscal agent for the Com- 
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mittee, but was subsequently transferred to the 
Institute for Advanced Study where the new 
chairman of the Committee’s research program 
is located. 


Leacur or Nations: Economic, FINANCIAL, 
AND TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Ten members of the Economic Section staff 
are now in Princeton and a half dozen others are 
working in Geneva. It 1s proposed to proceed 
with the more important research projects, 
chiefly with the aid of the members of the staff 
in Princeton. Since the outbreak of the war, the 
Department has continued its regular statistical 
reviews and analyses in so far as data have re- 
mained available. Nine publications have been 
issued, and a volume on European trade is in 
the press. ft will be followed by a volume on 
the trade of the rest of the world, especially of 
North and South America and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The studies proposed wil] be carried out in col- 
laboration with many of the leading American 
specialists. The group is recasting its studies 
dealing with international economic and financial 
problems of the past. It hopes to elucidate cer- 
tain of the lessons of past failures and successes 
which may be a useful guide for future action. 
A grant of $50,000 has been awarded for this 
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research program for a two-year period ending 
in December 1942. 


University oF DELAWARE 


The present grant of $18,000 over a two-year 
period, beginning January 1, 1941, was for a 
study of individual income distribution for the 
years 1925-1935. An analysis of the returns over 
this period would provide a study of incomes 
during a “normal” time, a “boom” time, the 
depression of 1930-1933, and the recovery period 
1934-1935. The study is possible because the 
requirement of the State of Delaware that all 
persons over twenty-one years of age file an in- 
come tax return has served to build up the only 
body of information available on the distribution 
of individual income according to size for years 
prior to 1939 for a complete group of income re- 
cipients. 

Measures of income distribution by size not 
only are of great practical value in the study of 
many problems, but are necessary for a study ~ 
of consumption and savings, and for a determina- 
tion of the factors that influence changes in 
propensity to consume and propensity to save 
under varying economic conditions. 

The study will be undertaken by members of 
the staffs of the University of Delaware and of 
the State Tax Department. 
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Instirutse or Pactric RELATIONS 


Pacific Council. The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is an unofficial international organization, 
with eleven constituent national bodies or coun- 
cils. The work of the governing international 
body, the Pacific Council, is carried on by a small 
secretariat with no fixed headquarters other than 
a publications department in New York. Its 
program comprises studies, publication, and 
periodic conferences where results of research are 
discussed. The activities of the national councils 
have necessarily been altered as the war has 
spread. The study meeting held at Virginia Beach 
in November 1939, in spite of wars, was attended 
by representatives from Australia, Canada, 
China, France, Great Britain, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
the United States. 

The principal undertaking of the Council is a 
study of the issues which will be faced in the Far 
East when either a temporary or permanent 
peace settlement is negotiated. Studies of its 
regular research program are centered on: (1) 
the economic and social development of South- 
west China; (2) studies of Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific; and (3) transport and com- 
munications in the Pacific area. 

A grant of $89,000 was made toward tts gen- 
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eral expenses and research program for a two- 
year period beginning January 1941. 

American Council. As one of the national mem- 
bers of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
American Council has developed a program of 
research, education, and publication in the 
United States, and has assumed responsibility 
for the International Secretariat and the biennial 
conferences. The Council operates offices in New 
York, Honolulu, and San Francisco, at each of 
which there is some permanent staff, a library 
and information service, and a regional commit- 
tee. There are also regional officers in Chicago 
and Southern California. 

The Council’s principal channel for presenting 
the results of research 1s its publication The Far 
Eastern Survey, with a distribution of approxi- 
mately three thousand copies each fortnight. In 
1940 the Council published a series of pamphlets, 
e.g., Deadlock in China, America Holds the Bal- 
ance in the Far East, and Our Far Eastern Record, 
— thus making available to teachers, writers, 
and adult education groups some of the In- 
stitute’s long-term studies. 

As part of the Council’s educational program, 
six regional conferences were arranged last year, 
and round-table discussions were held in Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
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New York. Teachers’ seminars have been or- 
ganized in Chicago, New York, and California. 

The Foundation made a grant of $30,000 
toward its general expenses over a two-year 
period, beginning January 1941. 


New ScHoon For SoctAL RESEARCH: GRADUATE 
FAcuLty oF PouiricAL AND Socia. SclENCE 


For a numver of years, the Foundation has 
been interested in displaced European scholars, 
and through the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Social Research, has contributed 
toward the salaries of such persons. The Gradu- 
ate Faculty now numbers over twenty-six per- 
sons, and since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe has been engaged in research upon the 
probable economic and social conditions which 
will constitute the background of the peace which 
will follow the war. The first-hand experience of 
men from the various European countries com- 
bined with a detachment due to present academic 
life in the United States, should provide certain 
insight into the problems of peace and recon- 
struction not common in groups either in Europe 
or in the United States. 

A grant of $10,000 was made for a period of a 
year, in order to facilitate some studies which 
were already under way, by providing the sal- 
aries of six persons, American citizens and Euro- 
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peans, having special qualifications as research 
assistants, for the study of certain aspects of the 
general problems of peace as applied to central 


Europe. 


SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, STOCKHOLM 


The Institute was founded in January 1940, as 
a reorganization of the Swedish Committee on 
International Information. Its directing board 
includes many of the scholars in Sweden who 
have been leaders in studies of international 
problems in the four universities of the country, 
or who have played a part in determining Swed- 
ish policy. Progress has been made in awakening 
public interest and in making available for the 
public information concerning the relations of 
Sweden to other countries and to world problems. 

After the occupation of Denmark and Norway, 
the Swedish Institute undertook not only to 
continue the Swedish part of a cooperative re- 
search program, but to take over other projects 
and to endeavor to maintain contacts with schol- 
ars in Norway and Denmark who might continue 
their own research studies. 

The Institute hopes to be able to maintain its 
organization, staff, and previous activities and 
serve as a center in Scandinavia for research 
and for policy discussion in relation to European 
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and world problems, and keep contacts with 
leading persons in all the Northern countries. 
The Foundation has contributed $11,000 to pro- 
vide 45,000 Swedish crowns toward the Insti- 
tute’s general budget for the calendar year of 


1941. 


UNIVERSITY OF OxForD: SOCIAL STUDIES 
ResEARCH COMMITTEE 


The program in social sciences at Oxford under 
the Social Studies Research Committee was be- 
gun in 1936. Objectives included the strengthen- 
ing of undergraduate instruction in the social 
sciences, the provision of a statistical laboratory 
for training and research purposes, the facilita- 
tion of several types of research, and the provi- 
sion of a specialized graduate training. A program 
of research focused upon various problems of the 
business cycle was likewise subsequently de- 
veloped. 

A new wartime research committee adminis- 
ters all funds available for research in the field of 
social studies and approves programs of work 
upon wartime problems originating in the Uni- 
versity. The new Foundation grant of $24,000 
to provide £6,000 for a one-year period, will 
permit the continuation of the previous activities 
and the new wartime research program. The 
funds will be used toward support of the Institute 
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of Statistics, of the economics and politics re- 
search groups, and of related activities. 


LELAND STANFoRD Junior University: Foop 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Food Research Institute, since its estab- 
lishment in 1921, has concentrated upon inten- 
sive and extensive studies of agricultural com- 
modities and the international policies related to 
them. A grant of $60,000 has been made by the 
Foundation over a three-year period, beginning 
July 1, 1940, for studies which will build upon 
the Institute’s regular program. 

The world’s experience in international com- 
modity agreements, especially those in grains 
and fats, including past and present efforts to 
establish and implement several international 
commodity agreements and of the experience 
under such agreements, with special reference to 
the place of such devices in the pre-1940 world 
and the prospective postwar world, will be the 
chief subject of study. There is already available __, 
extensive documentation on four agreements, — 
rubber, tin, sugar, and wheat. 


Universiry or MINNESOTA 


Two separate grants were made to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota during the year, — (1) A 
one-year grant of $11,500 beginning July 1, 
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1940, for the preliminary planning of a study of 
employment and unemployment in St. Paul; and 
(2) $39,000 over a four-year period, beginning 
July 1, 1941, toward the support of its public 
service training program. In each of the last two 
years the University is to provide one dollar for 
each dollar contributed by the Foundation, in 
addition to the University’s basic provision of 
$15,000 a year for the full period. 

The unemployment study contemplates a 
study of the labor market in St. Paul, and also 
a history of the occupational adjustment of 
a sample of employed and unemployed from 1931 
to 1940. The public agencies in St. Paul had dis- 
covered that a rise in the percentage of the total 
population gainfully employed as compared with 
1929 had not led to any significant diminution of 
the need for relief. To have some careful objec- 
tive examination of the facts, they turned to the 
social Science Department of the University of 
Minnesota, whose previous studies of employ- 
ment and unemployment furnished excellent 
background material for a follow-up study. 

The Minnesota public service training pro- 
gram is now in its fifth year. All but three of the 
thirty-three who graduated from this program 
in its first three years were in government em- 
ployment, and the exceptions were in closely 
allied occupations. 
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Preservice students are given a year of inten- 
sive graduate work, followed by a year of super- 
vised internship in some appropriate government 
agency. Both in-service and preservice students 
are provided with graduate fellowships or part- 
time research assistantships. 

Collateral activities include: (1) Information 
and guidance concerning career opportunities, 
and assistance in making application for civil 
service examinations to students from all divi- 
sions of the University; (2) the maintenance of a 
special laboratory of materials in the field of 
public administration for use by graduate stu- 
dents, faculty, and public officials; (3) publica- 
tion of results of research by students and mem- 
bers of the staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA! INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE WHARTON 
SCHOOL 


A grant of $105,000 over a three-year period 
from July 1, 1940, toward the support of the — . 
Industrial Research Department was made on 
the following basis: $15,000 a year outright; 
$20,000 a year on condition that the University 
provide one dollar for each dollar contributed by 
The Rockefeller Foundation. The Foundation 
has been interested in this Department for a 
number of years, because of its research work in 
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the field of industrial, labor, and social change. 
The staff carries on its studies in active coop- 
eration with government, industry, and labor 
groups who use the findings. 

The studies of the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment measure and describe the changes in the 
amount and character of the unemployment and 
In opportunities for employment in the market. 
They analyze problems of occupational mobility 
and of absorption of unemployed workers. They 
study the interaction of wages, labor relations, + 
costs, productive factors, and technical changes 
In representative whole industries, —coal, wool, 
and hosiery. They thus are concerned with the 
complex flow of changes which characterize 
modern industrial life. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: BUREAU OF 
Business RESEARCH 


A one-year grant of $10,000 was made to the 
Bureau of Business Research for a study of com- 
modity production in the Southeast. For the past 
ten years, the Bureau has been assembling and 
putting into usable form the basic data dealing 
with the production of commodities in the South- 
east. The comprehensive tables which are avail- 
able were used during the year beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, in making an analytical and inter- 
pretive study of commodity production in this 
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section. Interest in the problem arises from the 
conviction that sound programs of reform and 
development must be based upon a knowledge 
of the economics of the region and, further, that 
many of the distressing conditions of the South 
arise from the failure to develop a sufficient pro- 
ductive capacity to maintain a high standard of 
living. The main lines of the final study include 
location and trends of commodity production, 
gross income from production in 1929 and 1935, 
and detailed factors conditioning commodity 
production in this area. 


Paciric NortHwest Councit or Epucation, 
PLANNING, AND Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


Two grants totaling $57,500 were made to the 
Pacific Northwest Council: (1) $50,000 toward 
general expenses over a period of two years from 
July 1, 1941, and (2) $7,500 for research and 
publication for one year beginning July 1, 1940. 

Assistance to the Council began in 1938. The 
Council was set up to treat some of the problems - 
of the region comprising Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana in a broader way than is 
provided for by agencies within each state. It 
promotes interest in research, use of the results of 
research, fosters training, and holds conferences 
on regional issues of interest to educational and 
governmental agencies. 
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The Council plans to continue its publication 
program which supplies aids to teachers and 
students in understanding the resources, op- 
portunities, and development of the Pacific 
Northwest. The $7,500 research and publication 
fund, available until the expiration of the current 
prant for the general program, will permit the 
completion of “A Study of Labor Relations as 
they apply to Industrial Development in the 
Pacific Northwest,’ and the development of 
several pending projects. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


In 1938 the Foundation became interested in 
the developing program of the School of Govern- 
ment. At that time, the School had had ten years 
of experience in the training of personnel for the 
needs of the state and local government in its 
own area, and endeavored gradually to expand 
and improve the teaching of public administra- 
tion in Southern California. 

Part of the instruction is designed for under- 
sraduates preparing for entry into public service, 
part for public employees who can carry one or 
two courses. Instruction is given by the regular 
faculty of the School of Government, supple- 
mented by lectures in specialized or technical 
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courses from among the public officials and busi- 
nessmen in the Los Angeles area. 

A study carried on under the previous Founda- 
tion grant 1s ready for publication, — “‘ Research 
Methods in Public Administration.” Two sub- 
sidiary manuscripts of a second study, one com- 
plete and the other in process of writing, are 
reported under the titles of “The Use of Work 
Units and Measured Production in Clerical 
Operations” and “Supervision of Field Work- 
ers.” The present grant of $24,000 over a three- 
year period from September 1941 is to be used to 
complete the work now in progress and for 
further improving the training in public adminis- 
tration. 


Nationa. INSTITUTE OF PuBLtic AFFAIRS 


The Foundation continued its support of the 
National Institute's experimental program of re- 
cruiting and training personnel for the Federal 
Services by a grant of $105,000 for the three- 
year period from October 1, 1941. For the past 
five years, the program has involved the annual 
placement of approximately fifty graduate stu- 
dents preparing for public service careers, in 
agencies of the Federal Government for a year 
of practical apprenticeship. The Institute also 
serves as a clearinghouse of information and as a 
liaison agency in matters relating to this recruit- 
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Dr. Frederick M. Davenport, general chairman of the National Institute of Public Affitirs, in 
consultation with government interns. 
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ment and training program. Sixty per cent of its 
“internes’’ are now in the Federal Service; sev- 
eral are in state and local or other government 
services, and a number are continuing graduate 
study. 3 

The Institute hopes to continue its program 
directed toward developing a more effective 
means of recruitment of persons for government 
service, especially for its influence in improving 
the relations between the federal authorities and 
the educational institutions of the country. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


In 1940 the Foundation appropriated $50,000 
for the support of fellowships in the social sci- 
ences during the year 1941. It administered 
twenty-nine fellowships in this field from funds 
which had been allocated previously. Of these, 
eleven were new appointments in 1940, and 
eighteen were carried over from the previous 
year. 

Conditions of war have affected the fellowship 
program not only in belligerent countries, but 
through interference with travel and other causes 
in neutral countries as well. The countries repre- 
sented by the men and women who worked in 
the social sciences under the fellowship program, 
the fields in which they pursued their research, 
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and the countries in which they studied are sum- 
marized below: 
Subject of No. of Country of Ne. of Country of Na. of 


Study Fellows Origin Fellows Study Fellaws 
international Re- Australia......... t Australig......... i 
lations........ 11 Denmark ........ x South American 

Economics. . 8 Great Britain..... 2  Countries...... 2 
Industrial Rela- Mexico.........- 2 United States..... 2b 
tions. 1 Netherlands...... I — 
Sociology . . 4 Norway......... 2 29 

Social Psychology . 1 Sweden.......... 2 

Public Administra- § Turkey......... ~ 3 

tion... .....06, 4 United States..... 16 

— Yugoslavia....... 1 

29 — 

29 


During the year 1940, from funds provided by 
the Foundation for fellowships over the period 
April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1941, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council administered twenty-two 
postdoctoral research training fellowships and 
thirty-six predoctoral field fellowships. In 1940 
the Foundation provided $75,000 for the period 
from April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1943, for fellow- 
ships to be administered by the Council. For- 
merly the postdoctoral fellows usually studied in 
Europe, and the predoctoral fellows in American 
institutions or centers, Since under present condi- 
tions study in Europe is no longer possible, the 
Council proposes to appoint an increased pro- 
portion of predoctoral fellows. 

Of the Council fellowships, fifty-two were 
granted to citizens of the United States and six 
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to Canadians. These fellows received research 
training in various fields of study in the United 
States and foreign countries, as is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


No. of 

Fields af Study Fellows 
Economics............05 20 
Anthropolopy........... 7 
Soctology..... cece cee g 
Paychology............. 3 
Political Science......... Il 
History. .....--.62+.005 6 
Philosophy............. I 
Geography. ........0055 2 
58 


No. of 
Country of Siudy Fellows 
United States............ 44 
England... .........0... I 
France, . 0.20... cee eeees I 
Poland... 2... 0-2-2 ce eres Y 
Sweden. ... 2... cece eee 2 
Alaska. .....0.02005 eee 8 
Canada pacesees 1 
Japan... 2.6... reese J 
French West Africa..... . 4 
Virgin Islands........... t 
Guatemala...........0-- I 
Bolivia... cee cer ae ees I 
Arpentina. .......0. eae I 
Brazth, 2... cece ee te eae J 
Chile... cece care eeae J 

6o* 


The total number of persons who have re- 
ceived fellowships in the social sciences from The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council is given in the following table, 
which lists the new appointments in the years 


shown: 
4.0, 2 Tey 
a te, 
as ss 
Rockefeller 


Foundation 214 32 69 
Social Science 
Reseatch 
Council... .... 1298 650 (44 


4932 
7033 
IOS¢ 
FO35 
2936 
4937 


a | 
eS 


54 


43 


= 


5 


47 


Tag 


40 22 24 


13 


19 


I 


7938 
T939 
7940 


29 


Zi 


79 639 


* Fellows studying in more than one country account for the discrepancy. 
+ Ipcludes 107 feliowships in agricultural economics and rural sociology. 


Total 


428t 
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GRANTS IN AID 


A fund of $125,000 was provided in 1939 for 
grants in aid in the social sciences during the 
year 1940, and subsequently increased by $110,- 
ooo to a total of $235,000. For the year 1941 a 
further $125,000 was appropriated in 1940. 

Some of the purposes regularly served by 
grants in aid have been affected by the war 
abroad, so that such grants are this year being 
used to provide for refugee scholars also. Sixty- 
seven separate grants were made from the current 
fund and from the balance of a special research 
aid fund appropriated in former years. These 
grants were distributed among institutions in 
nine different countries, as follows: The United 
States, fifty-three; Switzerland, five; Great 
Britain, three; and Canada, Mexico, France, 
Sweden, Norway, and Rumania, one each. 

In the United States, twenty of the fifty-three 
grants were made to the New School for Social! 
Research, toward the salaries of refugee scholars. 

The subjects to be studied included the foilow- 
ing: the impact of the war on the economy of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces; an analysis of the 
effects of policies of several of the new federal 
apricultural agencies; analysis of incomes from 
tax returns of Delaware and of Minnesota; busi- 
ness incorporations from the point of view of 
forfeitures, extent to which they represent new 
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business enterprises, and as changing outlets of 
venture capital, etc.; Anglo-American com- 
mercial relations from 1770-1850; social and eco- 
nomic problems of Eastern Europe; the control 
of radio broadcasting; the analysis of economic 
trends in New York State, and a bibliographic 
study of German industrial relations. 
Exploratory conferences and microfilming of 
essential materials of the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League of Nations which were to 
be brought to this country, were among the other 
activities supported through grants in aid. 
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THE HUMANITIES STAFF 
During 1940 


Director 


Davip H. STEVENS 


Asststant Dtrectors 
Joun MARSHALL? 


Irvinc A, Leonarp? 


* Appointed Associate Director to serve from October 1, 1940. 
* Resigned as of September 1, 1940. 
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InTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 283 
DRAMA 
National Theatre Conference: Regional and Na- 
tional Plans for American Drama 286 
American Foundation for the Blind: Drama in a 
Special Program of Education 288 
Cornell University 289 
Leland Stanford Junior University: Advanced 
Training in Drama 290 
Yale University: Technical Studies of Theatre 
Lighting 291 
LIBRARIES 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. —. 292 
American Library in Paris 294 
National Central Library, London 295 


Far EASTeRN STUDIES 
Cornell University: Aid for the Development of 
Russian Studies 297 
Orthological Institute of China: Preparation of 
Materials for Teaching English as a Secondary 
Language 298 


Latin AMERICAN INTERESTS 
Argentine-North American Cultural Institute, Bue- 


nos Aires 300 
National Institute of Anthropology and History, 

Mexico 393 
Pan American Union: Intellectual Cooperation 305 
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Cooperative Development of Latin American Stud- 
ies in the United States 


Duke University 307 

Tulane University 307 

University of North Carolina 307 
American Council of Learned Societies: Committee 

on Latin American Studies "30g 


Brown University: Colonial History of the Americas 311 


Rapto Anp Firm 


American Film Center: General Support 313 
Museum of Modern Art: Film Library 314 
New School for Social Research: Music in Film 
Production 316 
Library of Congress: Radio Broadcasting 317 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council: Regional Broad- 
casting 418 
Columbia University: Research in Radio 319 
Princeton University: Radio Listening Center 320 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
Library of Congress: Studies of Wartime Com- 
munication Trends 322 
Princeton University: Studies of Public Opinion 323 
Payne Fund: Experiments with New Methods of 


Teaching English 324, 
GRANTS IN AID 326 
FELLOWSHIPS 328 


ForRMER PROGRAM 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens: 
Fellowships in Archeology 331 
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OR 1940 the grants of The Rockefeller 


Foundation in humanities afford a limited 

index to the range of possibilities open at 
home and abroad. During the year war condi- 
tions in Europe and Asia continued to disrupt all 
that humanists live by and produce. At the same 
time a quickening in this country brought a new 
appreciation and desire to foster and develop our 
native scholarship and arts; the opportunities 
in undeveloped fields of study and for new pro- 
duction through the arts were greater than ever 
before. Of the participation of the Foundation in 
these opportunities it can be said that there was 
even closer reference to contemporary events 
than in the preceding year. 

As in 1939, the grants in humanities centered 
on the uses of print, film, radio, and drama for 
the effective communication of free and creative 
thought, and on the increase of international 
understanding by these means and by scholarly 
interchange. 

Of the larger grants made during 1940, twenty- 
one were to organizations and institutions in the 
United States. Several of these were toward the 
advancement of Latin American studies in in- 
stitutions through increase of library resources 
and of their staff of workers. Other grants were 
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in support of efforts to realize more fully the 
possibilities of film, radio, and drama, spectfi- 
cally to meet expenses of gathering the substance 
of contemporary history from broadcasts, of: 
analysis of content in film and radio, and of 
technical investigation to improve stage and film 
production. 

There were two grants to institutions in Mex- 
ico and the Argentine, both directed toward 
development of personnel for special tasks of 
international usefulness and for the supply of 
materials with which to work. These had added 
importance in the light of changed conditions in 
1940 which strengthened the Foundation’s estab- 
lished interest in the increase of understanding 
with the countries to the south. 

An important part of the activity of the year 
was the selection of individuals to receive smaller 
grants or fellowships that bore directly on the 
particular aims of the program. Conferences and 
surveys contributed also to these purposes 
through their preparatory outlines for larger 
grants made during the year. 

As before, but in increased amount, emergency 
aid was applied to the saving of personnel en- 
dangered by the war in Western Europe. Those 
scholars of Western Europe who survive today 
are wanderers in a spiritual sense unknown to 
the wandering scholars of earlier times, for they 
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no longer belong to free nations. To ensure the 
survival and growth of those cultural elements 
that we identify with civilization, such workers 
and their materials must be protected over long 
periods of time in an atmosphere of freedom for 
self-expression, that essential to all creative 
productivity. When that freedom is lost to entire 
populations, the effects appear in areas far be- 
yond the reach of the destructive force. It ts in 
this sense that the entire tradition of humanism, 
not merely that part of it represented by the 
present generation of artists and scholars, 1s in 
jeopardy. 

Some of these humanists from abroad will 
have a part in the effort to utilize for better 
understanding and interpretation the resources 
of materials in this country’s libraries and 
museums. Others will take their place in the ef- 
fort to develop further the competence in lan- 
guages necessary for understanding and inter- 
preting the world in which the United States 
now is having a more active part. The coming of 
these scholars, to find the assured protection and 
the freedom for thought and expression which 
this country still can give them, is a reminder of 
what the humanities can be in a nation that 
feels its participation in the life and traditions of 
the world and its responsibility for their con- 
servation and development. 
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Events of the past year have thus posed new 
responsibilities and opportunities for the scholars 
of the United States. They are concerned that 
the development of our institutions and libraries 
shall be wider in character, and that this country 
shall possess the men to interpret fully and freely 
the records of civilization. A strong umpetus has 
been given to plans for control of the languages 
essential to that result. Evidences of this purpose 
appear in the newer studies of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian cultures, contemporary as well as 
traditional, and in the growing interest in all 
phases of Latin American studies. There is a 
greater awareness of possibilities within our own 
country to create and to interpret. It is by as- 
sistance to such processes that the further free- 
dom of humanity can be maintained. 


DRAMA 


NaTionaAL THEATRE CONFERENCE: REGIONAL 
AND NATIONAL PLANS FOR AMERICAN DRAMA 


During the years of support from the Founda- 
tion the National Theatre Conference has ex- 
tended its services to schools, colleges, and 
community groups to a larger degree each year. 
In 1937 the Conference created its present plan 
of a limited membership to serve the demands of 
dramatic institutions and organizations in all 
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parts of the United States. Its members have 
given this regional service, and the committees 
of the Conference have developed specific proj- 
ects of general value. Since 1940, for example, 
the Conference has secured reductions in royalty 
charge on plays from publishers. It has adminis- 
tered a series of fellowships to give advanced 
training in directing and in technical work. It has 
canvassed the needs for play texts in all areas of 
the United States not served by regional libraries. 
The Conference also has begun its placement 
work for graduates of various institutions ready 
to start work as directors. One of the new de- 
mands put upon the membership is to give advice 
in the training camps now being organized by the 
government. 

The Conference has projected a plan for 
studies and for field work during the coming five 
years. I¢ intends to publish bulletins and larger 
works of a nature needed by community and 
university theatres. Plans are being made to 
produce a new play each year in some twenty or 
more houses under direction of members of the 
Conference. Increased aid for operating its office 
in Cleveland and for these new services will be 
required. To meet these needs the Foundation 
made an appropriation of $55,000 to be used 
during the five-year period ending December 


31, 1945. 
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AMERICAN FouNDATION FOR THE BLIND: DRAMA 
IN A SPECIAL PRoGRAM OF EDUCATION 


For many years work with normal children has 
proved the usefulness of dramatic expression in 
the development of personality as well as in giving 
vitality tosubject matter of the school curriculum. 

Four years ago the American Foundation for 
the Blind took an interest in the possibility of 
making dramatic expression a common posses- 
sion of blind students. Tests of the idea were 
made in state schools in Minnesota, Maryland, 
and Ohio, and summer courses for small groups 
of teachers continued the work. The effect of 
these efforts created a demand for dramatic 
training in state and private institutions through- 
out the country. 

The $30,000 grant of the Foundation is to pro- 
vide dramatic training of intensive sort in all 
schools that can be aided during the three-year 
period ending December 31, 1943. Field workers 
will spend considerable time at each school in 
training students and teachers in the techniques 
of production and in preparing manuals for con- 
tinuous use after the special training period. The 
most recent project of the American Foundation 
for the production of talking books, developed 
through help of the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Federal Government, will be of use in provid- 
ing materials for such teaching. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

In rural areas of the United States, drama and 
music have real trial of their values to communi- 
ties. In three or four states community work in 
rural areas has developed so satisfactorily that 
its values are now being transmitted to other 
parts of the country. One such source 1s in the 
western part of New York State. 

In this case, the development is due primarily 
to the careful attention given community work 
by staff workers from Cornell University. The 
men doing field work hold conferences in larger 
communities, train local leaders, and from time 
to time issue special bulletins on work plans. 
Resident staff members of the University like- 
wise have contributed to the program of the 
extension department, particularly in their teach- 
ing during the summer. The department of 
drama has cooperated in rural work of the ex- 
tension department of the School of Agriculture 
over a long period. 

In 1940 the University increased its staff for  - 
community work in western New York State, 
enlarging the group by adding men for work in 
music. The experience of previous years is to be 
applied more intensively and in some new direc- 
tions. More is to be done in composition of play 
texts and of music scores, and also in giving out- 
Jet for such production at the University and by 
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broadcasts. The union of drama and music in a 
rural development under such leadership is to 
be a demonstration valuable for similar projects 
in all parts of the country. As the plan develops, 
the results will be reported in bulletins for 
general distribution. 

The grant of the Foundation for this purpose 
supplies $20,000 during the three years ending 
on December 31, 1942. It provides those funds 
for the extension work in drama and music that 
Cornell University will need to supplement its 
own expenditures and the cooperative help of 
the State Department of Education on its gen- 
eral program for rural life. 


LELAND STANFORD JuNIOR UNIVERSITY: 
ADVANCED TRAINING IN DraMA 


The continuing growth of dramatic studies at 
Stanford University gives a twelve-month cycle 
of activities that enlists the cooperation of many 
departments. Plant facilities and staffs at Stan- 
ford are adequate to requirements of advanced 
students in nearly every field of research or pro- 
duction. ‘Fhe University therefore has unusual 
possibility to define the place of the arts in a liberal 
education and to prepare the teachers to give 
effect to that definition. 

At present the University is entering upon a 
program that unites several departments of the 
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liberal arts college and its School of Education in 
support of work toward higher degrees. The 
requirements include work in the history of 
classical and modern drama, in esthetics, social! 
history, music, dance, and the graphic arts. The 
department of drama gives technical training in 
play composition and in all phases of production. 
These varied approaches to the arts, historically 
and practically, are to be open during summer 
sessions in full scope for the benefit of teachers, 
without interference with the longer schedules 
for students in the graduate school leading to 
higher degrees. 

The grant of the Foundation to Stanford 
University gives general support to the work in 
drama for three years, to September 1, 1943, 
in the total amount of $25,000. It continues aid 
for this purpose begun in 1936 through contribu- 
tions to the Memorial Theatre building and to 
annual budgets over the same period of time. 


Yate University: TECHNICAL STUDIES 
oF THEATRE LIGHTING 


By a prant to Yale University the Foundation 
is assisting an investigation into new forms of 
light control that began on the Pacific Coast 
under direction of Mr. George C. Izenour. His 
work had started in the shops of the Pasadena Play- 
house under encouragement of its director, Gilmor 
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Brown, and installations at the San Francisco 
Exposition carried the experiments still further. 

The purpose of the work at Yale by Mr. 
{zenour, under general direction of Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll and Professor Stanley McCand- 
less, will be to complete technical studies of 
light control for theatrical use. Light has all the 
values of sound to determine the artistic quality 
of stage presentation. Since it is an element 
that playwrights and directors have been unable 
to control adequately, the results of this investi- 
gation are expected to be of aid to all community 
and university theatres in serving the demand 
for flexible lighting at moderate cost. 

A fund of $19,500 for the two years ending 
June 30, 1942, is provided by the Foundation 
toward this project. 


LIBRARIES 


THe Fotcer SHAKESPEARE LipRary, 
Wasuincton, D.C, 


The destruction of books and manuscripts is 
recognized as a common consequence of war. An 
effect Jess well known is that economic distress 
forces the sale of such material during and im- 
mediately after the close of war. This process 
began in England during 1939. Trustees of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library of Washington there- 
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upon started raising a special fund from which to 
purchase items needed to complete its collection 
of books printed during the years 1475-1640. 
The late Henry Clay Folger, founder of the 
Library, collected not only material bearing on 
Shakespeare and his time, but literature in every 
field of English intellectual activity from the 
dawn of the Renaissance to the Restoration; this 
collection with the purchases since made, ranking 
close to the British Museum in content and 
quality of English books printed before 1640, 
represents for the people of the United States a 
national treasure house of our Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture 1n its period of making. 

Copies of most of the books now appearing 
on the market undoubtedly are already in the 
British Museum or other British libraries. In the 
case of rare items which authorities consider 
should more properly remain in England, it is the 
practice of the Folger Library to give opportun- 
ity for one of the British libraries to purchase it. 
If purchase of unique material eventually falls. 
to the Folger Library, a photographic reproduc- 
tion is to be deposited in Great Britain for the 
convenient use of British scholars. The scattering 
of unique documents and books in remote coun- 
tries or even in private collections often makes 
them practically unavailable to the scholar and 
in some instances they may be completely lost. 
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The present plan of purchasing desirable books 
and manuscripts which may appear in the mar- 
ket because of conditions existing in Great 
Britain, will increase the total amount of such 
material accessible in one place to scholars 
throughout the world. 

To provide the nucleus of this fund for the pur- 
chase and cataloguing of books and manuscripts, 
the Foundation appropriated in 1940 $50,000 to 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, to be paid at the 
rate of a dollar for every dollar secured in cash 
from other sources during the period ending 


July 1, 1941. 


THe AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


Established as a result of the work of the 
American Library Association in supplying books 
and magazines to the American Expeditionary 
Force in Europe during the World War, the 
American Library in Paris has now more than 
a hundred thousand volumes, and had before the 
present war a yearly circulation of about forty 
thousand volumes. The Library served English- 
speaking employees of American and English 
business organizations with establishments in or 
near Paris, students, newspaper correspondents, 
and writers, as well as visitors and tourists. It 
also served French students and teachers of 
English, French scholars, journalists, and others 
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interested in American subjects. Through the 
university exchange system, in time of peace, 
the Library sent packets of books to provincial 
universities in France, and to universities and 
individual scholars in other countries. 

After war was declared, in addition to its 
activities in Paris, the Library established a 
service to French, British, and other soldiers in 
France. Books and magazines were donated to 
the Library for this purpose. Circulating libraries 
also were prepared for canteens and evacuation 
centers, and free cards were issued to all men in 
uniform in Paris. These war activities necessarily 
were catried on by volunteer workers, since the 
normal operations of the Library fully engaged 
the regular staff. 

In April 1940 the Foundation granted to the 
American Library in Paris $25,000 to be paid at 
the rate of $5,000 a year over the five-year period 
beginning April 15, 1940, for general expenses, 
with the understanding that in the event that 
war adversely affected the work, payment could 
be made at the discretion of the officers. The 
Foundation had previously aided by a grant of 
$35,000 for a three-year period beginning in 1930. 


Tue NationAt Centra Liprary, Lonpon 


The scheme of the National Central Library 
has served to pool the book resources of Great 
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Britain, and to make them available to borrowers 
all over the country. The National Central 
Library is able to draw upon most libraries in 
England and Wales, and a number of libraries 
in other parts of the British Isles. It supplies on 
loan to libraries, to groups of adult students, or 
in exceptional cases to individuals, books for 
study which cannot conveniently be obtained in 
any other way; it acts as a clearinghouse for mu- 
tual loans of such books between other libraries. 
Its usefulness as a center of bibliographical infor- 
mation was recently increased when The Rocke- 
feller Foundation in 1937 made possible the 
creation of the Bureau of American Bibliography, 
a section containing bibliographical information 
on American titles catalogued by the Library of 
Congress. With a comparatively small number 
of volumes of its own, the National Central Li- 
brary, through the many libraries which are 
associated in this scheme, has available for cir- 
culation some twenty-one million volumes. 
Because of the present drain on Great Britain’s 
finances, normal grants have been reduced at a 
time when the Library’s work has increased un- 
der stress of war conditions. The Library is mak- 
ing every effort to meet both special research and 
general cultural needs. To enable the Library to 
carry on its work without serious curtailment, 
the Foundation made an emergency appropria- 
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tion in 1940 of $8,500 for the year beginning 
March 1, 1940. 


FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY: AID FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN STUDIES 


In the past few years The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has aided the development of Far Eastern 
studies in the United States, in order to give 
them a standing more nearly comparable with 
European and classical studies in this country. 
Progress has been steady, particularly in work on 
China. Less has been possible in advancing first- 
hand research and effective teaching in Japanese 
subjects, but former fellows of the Foundation 
have made contributions of value in Japanese 
economics and history. In Russian subjects, the 
state of American scholarship has been limited 
by scarcity of men fully competent in use of the 
language with assured positions in university 
departments of history, philosophy, economics, 
or political science. Recently, however, there 
has been an encouraging growth of interest in 
Russian subjects in a number of centers. 

At Cornell University, the appointment of 
Professor Philip E, Mosely in the Department of 
Flistory led in 1936-37 to the offering of a half- 
year course in Russian history. This was elected 
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by eighteen students. In 1937-38 a year course 
in this subject was elected by thirty-eight stu- 
dents, and some twenty students expressed an 
interest in having a course in the Russian lan- 
guage. Io provide for these growing demands, 
the University wished to add to its library collec- 
tion of Russian literature in English translation 
and to secure the services of an instructor in 
Russian language and Russian literature. In 1939 
the Foundation made a grant in aid to the Uni- 
versity for book purchases and toward the salary 
of a faculty appointee in Russian subjects. In the 
past year it appropriated $14,000 for continued 
aid for these purposes during the five-year period 
beginning July 1, 1940. 

During the academic year 1940-41 the Univer- 
sity is offering a course in Russian literature in 
English translation and two courses in the Rus- 
sian language, one for beginners and one for ad- 
vanced students. The language work is planned 
to give a reading knowledge and some facility in 
speaking and to prepare students for work with 
contemporary source material. 


ORTHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA: 
PREPARATION OF MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH AS 4 SECONDARY LANGUAGE 


Since 1933 the Foundation has aided the work 
of the Orthological Institute of London and the 
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Orthological Institute of China in preparing 
teaching materials for use in the educational 
system of China, with a view to advancing inter- 
national communication through a more readily 
acquired command of English as an auxiliary 
language. Grants to the China organization have 
totaled $55,600, of which amount $9,600 was 
appropriated during the past year. 

During the eighteen months before the out- 
break of hostilities in China, an international 
group of scholars in Peiping was organizing, 
under the auspices of the Orthological Institute, 
a general plan to improve methods of teaching 
English in China. The program gave contact for 
young people in middle schools with trained 
teachers of English and with modern methods of 
communication through the effective channels 
of film, news print, and radio. Chinese, British, 
and American scholars in the unit were under 
the direction of Dr. I. A. Richards, who spent 
ten months with them during the period 1936 to 
1937. After June 1937 it was necessary to restrict 
work in Peiping to the preparation of texts for 
middle schools. Some of the staff of the Ortho- 
logical Institute moved to Tientsin, where, in 
controlled classes of the French Jesuit Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, they tested and revised the Eng- 
lish lessons of the first two years. Others of the 
staff went to West China to work with the pro- 
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vincial government of Yunnan while awaiting 
opportunity to resume the general program. 
The Commissioner of Education of Yunnan 
asked the cooperation of the Orthological In- 
stitute in the establishment at Kunming of a 
training school for teachers of English for the 
junior middle schools of the Province. He agreed 
to provide a building and equipment for the 
school and guaranteed part of the operating ex- 
penses. It was planned to admit to this school 
selected students who had completed the work 
of the local senior middle schools and to give 
them a two-year course in teaching methods. 
Some of the texts from Peiping are in use in 
Kunming as the material for the first courses. 
The Foundation’s grant will provide support 
for the Institute’s program up to June 30, 1942. 


LATIN AMERICAN INTERESTS 


ARGENTINE-Nortu AMERICAN 
CuLTURAL INSTITUTE 


Since 1937 the Foundation has awarded four 
fellowships for candidates from Argentina spon- 
_ sored by the Argentine-North American Cultural 
Institute. These fellowships were for study in the 
United States: two for training in librarianship, 
one in methods of teaching English, and one for 
work in drama. 
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The Argentine-North American Institute is a 
nongovernmental agency organized in 1927 in 
Buenos Aires by a group of Argentineans and 
Americans for the purpose of promoting cultural 
understanding between Argentina and the United 
States. Its activities include the teaching of Eng- 
lish, production of North American plays, the 
giving of lectures, and the publication of bulletins 
and special monographs in Spanish and English. 

In 1939 there were 3,600 persons enrolled in 
the English classes of the Institute and the en- 
rollment is still increasing. Direct methods of 
instruction are proving successful for teaching 
spoken English, especially to children. The In- 
stitute is improving its instruction still further 
by the use of teachers trained in the United 
States for lanouage instruction. 

The Foundation in 1940 appropriated $15,000 
to this Institute for the development of its pro- 
gram of teaching English, drama, and creative 
arts during a three-year period. 


Nationa. InsTITUTE oF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND History, Mexica 


This National Institute of Anthropology and 
History was created about a year ago in Mexico 
City as an independent institution with annual 
contributions from the government. Its three 
main divisions concern pre-Hispanic monuments, 
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colonial monuments, and the National Museum. 
The section dealing with pre-Hispanic monu- 
ments is responsible for archeological explora- 
tions, excavations, and restorations of ‘sites all 
over Mexico, and for such carefully organized 
museums as the one in Oaxaca, in which are dis- 
played the remarkable jewels and objects dis- 
covered in the tombs of Monte Alban. The sec- 
tion in charge of colonial monuments has under 
its Jurisdiction buildings and objects of the co- 
Jonial period and certain museums whose ma- 
terials are mainly of historical concern. The 
National Museum is not only a museum but a 
center of research and instruction, with its own 
press, publications, library, and similar instru- 
ments of diffusion. In addition, it is a place of 
exhibition of objects connected with Mexican 
archeology, ethnology, and history, and also of 
objects pertaining to the cultures and civiliza- 
tions of other parts of the world. 

The Institute has developed a program of 
research and teaching. Recently the teaching 
staff, including men from the University of 
Mexico and the Polytechnic Institute, has been 
enlarged by the appointment of younger mem- 
bers from the United States scientifically trained 
in linguistics and phonetics. The program of 
studies now provides three years of work in 
history, anthropology, archeology, and the lan- 
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guages of North and Central America. The plans 
have approval of the Mexican Government. 
They represent the outcome of many years of 
scientific work by Dr. Alfonso Caso, director of the 
Institute, which was created under his guidance. 

The Institute has received from The Rockefeller 
Foundation $20,000 toward the development of 
its program for three years. A part of the grant 
is applied to increasing the number of scholars in 
residence at the Institute through awards to 
research associates from the United States and 
selected fellows from Central America. Another 
part of the fund is used to increase the resources 
of the Museum library for more effective teach- 
ing. Development of the program is to be under 
direction of a committee of three persons, includ- 
ing the Director and an adviser from this country. 


Pan AMERICAN Union: INTELLECTUAL 
COOPERATION 


The function of the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union of 
Washington, D. C., 1s to serve as a center of 
international cooperation and for the dissemtna- 
tion of information on common interests of the 
countries in this hemisphere. It contributes to a 
closer and more intelligent relationship between 
individuals and institutions in these countries 
engaged in any form of study or investigation. 
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Types of work promoted by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation include the exchange of 
teachers and students; the distribution of publi- 
cations; the promotion of the study of lan- 
guages, histories, and |iteratures of the American 
republics; encouragement of travel by educators, 
scientists, and professional men; the exchange of 
exhibitions; and the translation and publication 
of informative articles. 

Since 1929 the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation has become a recognized center for the 
dissemination of information regarding cultural 
movements in the Americas. The information 
assembled by this Division is issued 1n bulletins 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, which are 
distributed throughout the United States and 
Latin America. Items appearing in Correo, one 
of the five regular bulletins so distributed, are 
reprinted in some forty periodicals of Latin 
America that have come to depend on this service. 

Considerable stress has recently been put upon 
methods for exchange of publications among 
learned societies and universities of the three 
Americas, and particularly upon the guidance of 
students in the choice of institutions for ad- 
vanced training. In these respects the Pan 
American Union acts as a clearinghouse for 
individual inquiries from all American coun- 
tries. The increase of work requires additional 
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editors and translators, as well as clerical and 
research assistants. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
$12,000 to the Pan American Union toward the 
expenses of the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion over a three-year period. Various bulletins and 
manuals to be produced under the current grant 
are intended to quicken exchange of fact on ques- 
tions in the fields of music, art, literature, history, 
library administration, and formal education. 


CooPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Duke UNIversiry, TuLANE UNiveErsity, 
University or Nortn CaRo.ina 


The growing interest in Latin American stud- 
ies and the difficulties of acquiring sufficient 
materials relating to an area so vast and diversi- 
fied have brought about plans of cooperation at 
Duke University, the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Tulane University. These are among 
the institutions in the Southeast that have made 
substantial progress in Latin American studies. 
The three institutions now have agreed to divide 
the field on the basis of present library resources 
and faculty available for advanced work in each 
of the cooperating universities particularly in 
the fields of language, literature, history, and 
bibliography. 
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Duke University is best equipped of the three 
centers to promote studies relating to Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. For the 
same reason, the University of North Carolina 
is to direct intensive study toward the remaining 
South American countries. These two neighbor- 
ing universities, therefore, form a center of 
research and teaching on South America, while 
Tulane University emphasizes studies relating 
to Central America and the Caribbean. All three 
universities will maintain general courses for 
undergraduates while stressing these special in- 
terests for advanced undergraduate and graduate 
students. 

In support of this new concentration of studies 
Duke University has received $25,000 for the 
purchase of books and other documentation in 
Latin American subjects over a five-year period. 
On the same terms the University of North 
Carolina has received $25,000 and Tulane Uni- 
versity $18,000. 

At Tulane University the Middle American 
Research Institute has in the past received a 
considerable amount of aid from The Rockefeller 
Foundation. During the sixteen years of its 
existence the Institute has established a museum 
with an outstanding collection of items pertain- 
ing to Latin America, and the staff of the Inst- 
tute has produced significant works on the 
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archeology, ethnology, and early history of 
Central America. Tulane University is now tak- 
ing steps to supply undergraduate courses and 
to extend its general texts and standard works of 
reference to meet the needs of advanced under- 
graduate and praduate work. 

The University Press of the University of 
North Carolina has in recent years published 
important studies on various aspects of Latin 
American history and life and is now issuing an 
Inter-American series of translations of Latin 
American histories. Present funds will be used 
by the University within the next five years to 
obtain essential current publications in Spanish 
American language, literature, history, and re- 
lated fields. 

Duke University now possesses large collec- 
tions of Brazilian books and also special material 
on Peruvian history and literature. There as well 
the added library resources will be effective in 
bringing up to current date the needed series of 
journals and public documents as well as of new 
books. 


AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES: 
COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Grants totaling $52,000 were made to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for the 
support of activities of its Committee on Latin 
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American Studies and for the general work of the 
Council in this field for a three-year period. The 
American Council of Learned Societies has come 
to be recognized as the international representa- 
tive in this hemisphere of American scholarship 
in the humanities and the social sciences.’ By 
agreement with the Social Science Research 
Council, its Committee on Latin American Stud- 
ies, with a membership of both humanists and 
social scientists, is responsible for developing 
Latin American studies in this country and for 
promoting closer working relations with scholars 
in Latin America. 

The Committee on Latin American Studies 
has for some years produced a yearly handbook 
of Latin American studies. This annual guide to 
contemporary scholarship gives a critical index 
of production in the social sciences and humani- 
ties, with brief digests of important articles and 
prefatory chapters on scholarly developments in 
each field. Free copies of the guide are distributed 
throughout Latin America. The Committee also 
has sponsored institutes on Latin American 
studies at the University of Michigan (1939), at 
the University of Texas (1940), and has projected 
a third at the University of Chicago (1941). 
These activities have had Foundation support, 
and the additional aid now provided will be used 
partly to extend this type of service. 
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A part of the Foundation’s grant makes it 
possible for the Committee to appoint a field 
representative who will spend a considerable 
portion of his time in the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Council has selected for this appoint- 
ment Dr. William Berrien, assistant professor of 
Romance languages at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who was appointed to its staff for a period 
of three years. Dr. Berrien 1s vice-president of 
the Institute of Ibero-American Literature and 
Associate Editor of the Revista [bero-americana. 
Two projects of the Council to be developed 
under his direction are the organization of staff 
for a handbook of Brazilian studies and the for- 
mation of courses in this country for more in- 
tensive teaching of both Spanish and Portuguese. 

These grants to the Council enable it to aid 
materially all plans for improved cultural rela- 
tions among the countries in this hemisphere. 
They carry forward ideas of collaboration gath- 
ered by the Director of the Council during an 
extended tour of South America in 1939. 


Brown University: CoLoniau 
History oF THE AMERICAS 

The history of the colonial period in the 
Americas is still to be written on evidence in 
unique books and manuscripts that are scattered 
in important libraries throughout this hemi- 
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sphere. Much of the most important material is 
in Mexico and South America at points not 
easily accessible to scholars of the United States 
or of other American countries. In order that the 
substance of our history before 1801 may be 
brought to use, measures must be taken to bring 
more documents and books to a few centers of 
study, and to record those held in private or 
national depositories beyond the reach of investi- 
gators through loans. 

One of the most advanced collections on the 
colonial history of the Americas ts at Brown 
University. The John Carter Brown Library 
has secured over a long period its large stock of 
general histories, works of travel, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts on the period before 1801. Its 
importance for students of early American his- 
tory and Hispanic culture is shown by a steady 
increase yearly in the numbers of visiting schol- 
ars. Two other special libraries, the John Hay 
and George Earl Church collections, supplement 
the resources on the history of the three Amer- 
icas. The University now proposes to make 
additions to staff as well as to its collections for 
work in this field, in order that adequate source 
materials for teaching and research may be ac- 
cessible under proper administration to a still 
higher degree than at present is possible. 

To assist in this plan the Foundation granted 
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to Brown University the sum of $35,000 toward 
the expense of increasing its collections of ma- 
terials on early American history and Hispanic 
culture during a three-year period ending June 
30, 1943. The means of acquisition will be chiefly 
by microfilming. All the fund will be applied to 
actual costs of production on film or to purchase 
of rare items In print or in manuscript. 


RADIO AND FILM 
AMERICAN Fium Center: GENERAL SUPPORT 


American Film Center is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion concerned with the production, distribution, 
and use of motion pictures of educational and 
cultural value. Since 1938 it has received support 
totaling $61,500 from the Foundation, in addi- 
tion to grants in aid for special purposes totaling 
$19,500. In 1940 the Foundation made a further 
grant of $50,000 toward the Film Center’s 
general expenses during the years 1941 and 1942. 

Since 1938 the Center has had a part in the 
production of some twenty-seven films and its 
advice has been sought and utilized in the produc- 
tion of a number of others. Ordinarily the actual 
work has been undertaken by some production 
unit working under its supervision. 

The Center has also been concerned with the 
general problem of the distribution and use of 
films of this type. In cooperation with the Ameri- 
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can Library Association, it is determining what 
the libraries of the country can do in handling 
educational films and in promoting their wider 
use. It is listing films which can be advanta- 
geously used in connection with the programs of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s American 
School of the Air, and arranging for the supply 
of such films to the schools which ask for them. 
It answers a substantial volume of inquiries 
about educational films and refers others to 
agencies competent to deal with them. It has 
undertaken a number of special studies, most of 
which have been printed or made available in 
mimeographed form. A news letter on educa- 
tional films, first put out in 1939, has now be- 
come a monthly film magazine, Fila News. 
During the next two years the Center plans to 
continue and to enlarge these various services. 


Museum or Mopern Art: BFitm Liprary 


Since 1935 the Foundation has made grants 
totaling $190,000 to the Museum of Modern Art 
for its Film Library. During 1940 a further 
grant of $60,000 was made for the general support 
of the Library during a three-year period be- 
ginning July 1, i940. 

The Film Library was established in 1935 to 
collect and preserve noteworthy motion pictures 
of the past and present and printed matter im- 
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portant to the understanding of the motion 
picture. The Library also carries on research on 
the films in tts collection and on the history of the 
motion picture. 

Its collection now includes over sixteen hun- 
dred motion pictures, or more than seven mil- 
lion feet of film. Recently acquired items include 
sixteen films produced by Biograph between 
1905 and igi2 when D. W. Griffith’s work was 
in the formative period, the bulk of films featur- 
ing or produced by the late Douglas Fairbanks, 
and many educational films. Its collection of 
printed material on the motion picture is be- 
lieved to be the world’s largest. Many of the 
films in its collection are available for use by 
schools, colleges, museums, clubs, and local film 
societies. In addition its films are shown in a 
regularly scheduled series in the theatre available 
for that purpose in the new building of the 
Museum. 

The Library cooperates with other institutions 
in the development of courses of study, particu- 
larly in colleges and universities. Its materials 
are constantly drawn on by authors, lecturers, 
and film producers. 

Internationally its activities have included the 
organization of an exhibition on the American 
film during the Paris Exposition of 1938. It 1s 
the American member of the International Fed- 
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eration of Film Archives, which held its second 
annual congress at the Library during the sum- 
mer of 1939. 


New ScHOOL FoR SociaL RESEARCH: 
Music 1n Fitm Propuction 


The Foundation made a grant of $20,160 to 
the New School for Social Research for experi- 
mental studies of music in film production during 
the two-year period beginning February 1, 1940. 
These studies are under the direction of Dr. 
Hanns Eisler, a member of the School’s faculty 
and a well-known composer of music for motion 
pictures. His studies will deal with the posst- 
bility of utilizing new types of musical material 
in film production, with problems of instrumen- 
tation, music, and sound effects, and with the 
more esthetic problem of music in relation to 
the visual content of the film. 

The work will culminate in the preparation and 
recording of different musical scores for various 
types of visual content. These recordings will be 
deposited in the Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, where they will be available to pro- 
ducers and to students of the motion picture. 

An earlier Foundation grant to the Stevens 
Institute of Technology for research in the con- 
trol of sound for dramatic purposes deals with 
the problem of making sound a more effective 
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medium of dramatic production. The present grant 
for Dr. Eisler’s work recognizes the importance 
of a similar study of music in motion pictures. 


THe Liprary or Concress: Rapio 
BROADCASTING 


The Foundation made a grant of $23,320 to 
the Library of Congress toward work in radio 
broadcasting during the year 1941. This work 
aims to make the resources and services of the 
Library available to a wider public than 1t other- 
wise could serve. A grant of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has enabled the Library to establish 
and operate a unit to make and to duplicate 
phonopraphic recordings. The present grant of 
The Rockefeller Foundation provides for the 
preparation of materials which can be made 
generally available both through actual broad- 
casts and in the form of recordings which can be 
broadcast subsequently by other radio stations 
or reproduced phonographically for other educa- 
tional uses. 

The preparation of these materials is the re- 
sponsibility of a broadcasting unit to work within 
the Library in collaboration with its staff and 
under the supervision of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

This unit in its work will aim to create a wider 
understanding and appreciation of the Library’s 
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resources, particularly of its holdings of ma- 
terials on American life and tradition, and of its 
unique collection of American folksongs, and to 
provide information services comparable to those 
offered to users of the Library in Washington. 
The undertaking is an important step in the Li- 
brary’s effort to render a wider national service. 


Rocky Mountain Rapvio Councit: 
Rrcionat BroaDCASTING 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council was 
organized in 1938 with headquarters in Denver, 
Colorado, to plan and produce radio programs 
of educational and cultural value, particularly 
designed to meet the needs and interests of the 
region comprised of the States of Colorado and 
Wyoming. During 1940 the Foundation made 
a grant of $18,500 toward the expenses of the 
Council during the three-year period beginning 
August I, 1940. 

In the planning and production of its programs 
the Council draws on the resources of twenty- 
seven member institutions, including colleges, 
universities, state departments of education, and 
the principal professional and civic organizations 
of the two states. These programs are made avail- 
able, for the most part in the form of records, to 
the seventeen radio stations of the region. 

The support of this work comes from earnings 
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and from foundation grants, including grants 
from the Boettcher Foundation of Denver. The 
Council’s current programs include interpreta- 
tions of international affairs, particularly as they 
relate to the lives and interests of the region, 
programs on thespecial problems of the region, and 
others dealing with its past and current activities. 


CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY: REsEarcy in Rapio 


During 1940 the Foundation made a grant to 
Columbia University for research in radio which 
led to the establishment of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Office of Radio Research under the 
direction of Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, who previ- 
ously had been in charge of similar research in the 
School of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University. As before, this research 
aimed at answering such relevant questions as: 
What people listen to the radio? What do they 
listen to? Why do they listen? and How are they 
affected by what they heart 

The grant of $35,400 to Columbia University 
toward the expenses of research over a period 
terminating August 31, 1941, provided in the 
first instance for the formulation of findings 
previously arrived at. Results of much of the 
work were summed up in a volume which ap- 
peared during the spring of 1940 under the title 
of Radio and the Printed Page. Other findings 
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were included in a series of pamphlets issued by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee operat- 
ing in the United States Office of Education. 
More technical findings have appeared tn various 
scholarly journals, notably in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, which has devoted two issues 
to radio research. 

The Foundation’s grant also provided for 
further research, particularly on the effects of 
radio listening, and the findings arrived at will 
shortly be published as a book. 

In addition a number of grants in aid to Co- 
lumbia University provided for special investiga- 
tions by its Office of Radio Research. One such 
grant made possible an appraisal of earlier re- 
search on children’s radio listening. Another 
looked toward the experimental preparation of 
maps of radio listening in the United States. 
Two others provided for expenses of methodo- 
logical studies designed to test the validity of 
repeated interviews with the same respondents 
as a means of securing data-— the so-called 
“panel method.” Grants of this kind to Colum- 
bia University during the year totaled $5,300. 


Princeton Universiry: Rapio 
LISTENING CENTER 


During the first five months of 1940 the 
School of Public and International Affairs of 
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Princeton University, with the help of two 
Foundation grants in aid totaling $7,500, had 
been testing the feasibility of recording and 
analyzing short-wave broadcasts, dealing with 
the European war, directed toward this country 
from Europe. A grant of $25,000 to the Uni- 
versity provided for the continuation and devel- 
opment of this work during the year beginning 
June 1, 1940. 

At the Listening Center established in the 
School a carefully selected sample of these short- 
wave programs is recorded and transcribed. 
Copies of all transcripts are deposited in the 
Princeton University Library, which is ready 
to make them available in the form of photo- 
stats or microphotographic copies. 

The staff of the Center utilizes these tran- 
scripts for purposes of analysis, and the results 
of this phase of its work are made available in the 
form of bulletins, which are sent to students of 
communication and international affairs and to 
others specially concerned with the phase of the 
war they represent. The work of the Center has 
been more generally reported in articles pub- 
lished both in scholarly journals and in the daily 
and periodical press. The Center’s work thus 
results in bringing together a systematic body of 
evidence on the part international broadcasting 
is playing in the present war. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM 


THE Liprary OF ConcRESS: STUDIES OF 
WARTIME COMMUNICATION TRENDS 


This project developed from an experimental 
study of the trends of wartime communication 
in Great Britain and Canada by Dr. Harold D. 
Lasswell. The methods employed in the study 
had been tested by Dr. Lassweil in earlier his- 
torical research, notably in the preparation of 
his book Propaganda Technique in the World 
War. By utilizing a systematic classification of 
trends in communication which he had found 
to be significant in the World War, it seems pos- 
sible to determine the significant trends in the 
flow of communication about the present war. 
Sampling of that flow, properly regulated and 
constantly checked against defects in method, 
provides a charting of communication in the 
present war comparable to that provided after 
the last war by historical study. The application 
of these methods tn contemporary investigation 
can thus supply knowledge of the part which 
communication is playing in the present war 
while that knowledge can be of practical use. 

Dr. Lasswell’s preliminary study was financed 
by a grant in aid from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which has now provided a fund of $20,000 to 
enable him to continue and extend his work dur- 
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ing 1941. This further research will be carried out 
at the Library of Congress in Washington, where 
needed materials are available or can be readily 
assem bled. Findings will be published in the Pud- 
lic Opinion Quarterly and eventually as a book. 


Princeton University: STUDIES 
oF Pusric OPINION 


Over the past five years, the national polls of 
public opinion have accumulated a large body 
of data on the views held by the people of the 
country on a variety of social and political issues. 
These data represent basic material for research 
on the trends and patterns of public opinion in 
America and on the factors which operate in its 
formation. 

A project for utilizing the material contained 
in returns of national polls in a study of the 
movement of public opinion in America during 
the present critical world period has been under- 
taken at the School of Public and International 
Affairs of Princeton University. The study is 
under the direction of Professor Hadley Cantril 
and is known as the Public Opinion Research 
Project. The Foundation aided the Project dur- 
ing 1940 by contributions totaling $20,000, and 
it has provided a similar sum for the continua- 
tion of the study during 1941. 

The work of the Project during the past year 
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was along three main lines: first, the staff charted 
significant trends of opinion about the war in 
Europe to investigate their relation to events; 
second, it attempted to determine what are the 
major patterns of opinion about the war and in 
what groupings of the population they prevail; 
third, it ascertained, in so far as the technique 
allowed, the reasons why these opinions prevail 
in various groups. During 1941 It is proposed to 
extend the scope of the Project. One need ts for 
more detailed analysis of comments reported 
by poll interviewers along with the answers to 
specific questions. As yet these comments have 
not been systematically investigated, in spite of 
the fact that they often reveal factors that under- 
lie the opinion held. Furthermore, problems 
related to the polling mechanism itself should 
be investigated, particularly those involved in 
sampling and in wording questions. 

The Project is now well equipped to undertake 
the study of these and similar problems. Its 
findings are published currently in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Eventually they will appear 
in book form. 


THe Payne Funp: Experiments WITH 
New Meruonps or TEACHING ENGLISH 


The Orthological Committee of the Payne 
Fund has received aid from the Foundation since 
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1938 for the development and testing of materials 
and of methods to simplify the teaching of 
English to foreign-born residents of the United 
States. 

Under the direction of the Committee a small 
staff has used experimental methods and text 
materials in thirty adult classes of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, chosen as 
representative of various population groups in 
industrial, rural, and metropolitan areas. Similar 
test classes have been held in cooperation with 
organizations in New York City and in Washing- 
ton. Among these have been five class groups of 
children. 

Materials for a first-year book have been 
thoroughly tried out with these groups under the 
observation of special teachers and supervisors 
of English, and texts have been revised re- 
peatedly in the light of classroom results. In the 
course of their cooperation in this work the 
teachers and supervisors have gained the ability 
to apply the new teaching methods in developing 
a large number of instructors. It is desirable that 
experimental work be continued until texts for 
second-year classes and manuals for teachers 
have been tested, revised, and brought into form 
for printing. To enable the Committee to carry 
out this further project, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion appropriated $20,000 during the past year 
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for the use of the Committee during the period 
ending June 30, 1942. 

Summer sessions for acquainting teachers of 
Massachusetts with the new methods of lan- 
guage instruction are planned for the next two 
years by the State Department of Education; 
and during the school years the Department will 
use centers in outlying areas of the State to pro- 
vide training in this work. 

The staff of the Orthological Committee shares 
quarters in Cambridge with Dr. I. A. Richards, 
who is continuing his researches in language un- 
der a grant of the Foundation to Harvard Uni- 
versity. The two programs involving theory of 
Janguage and practical applications are inter- 
dependent. 


GRANTS IN AID 


In the record of 1940 the influence of world 
circumstances may be readily seen in some of the 
smaller grants of the humanities division. Such 
grants are expected to reflect new lines of thought 
more quickly than larger appropriations since 
they are often made for the purpose of initiating 
changes of program that are being formulated 
for fuller development. Along with aid for pur- 
poses as fruitful in 1940 as in more normal years; 
such as grants for development of microfilm 
services in library centers, a survey of children’s 
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museums, and a study of new methods of dra- 
matic production in a museum program of 
community activities, have been others pro- 
moted by contemporary events familiar to every- 
one who follows the daily press. Such grants were 
those to aid in securing delivery on importation 
of library materials from Europe, to study public 
opinion in the United States on questions related 
to the European war, to record short-wave trans- 
missions from the Far East, and to organize 
work on the supply of personnel for stage activi- 
ties in training camps. All of these have their 
part in a changing program that aims to strike a 
balance between the new and old in the wide 
field of culture. 

An important expenditure in this part of the 
division’s work for 1940 was of emergency 
character, for aid to a few of the European 
scholars whose work has been disrupted by condi- 
tions abroad. During the year the division of the 
humanities aided in securing academic positions 
in this country for eighteen eminent scholars by 
grants totaling $86,150. The specialties of these 
men and women range from ancient history and 
philosophy to architecture and the various litera- 
tures, some of the individuals having particular 
competence in areas of work in which American 
scholars have not as yet developed comparable 
facility. 
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Most of the grants were for use in the United 
States. Those made to institutions in foreign 
countries were distributed as follows: Nether- 
Jands and France, two each; Mexico, three; 
Argentina, two; Uruguay and Cuba, one each; 
and China, two. 

In December 1939 a minimum fund of $100,. 
000 was appropriated to provide for grants in 
aid during the year 1940; and from time to time 
as needed during the year, to take care of the 
emergency grants and others stimulated by con- 
temporary events, additional funds were provided 
up to a total of $225,000. Eighty-six allot- 
ments, including the emergency assistance to 
European scholars, were made from these funds 
and from the balance of a fund appropriated in 
former years to assist institutions to provide 
places on their staffs for deposed foreign scholars. 
Many of the grants were for small amounts; 
they ranged from $200 to $7,500, with the largest 
proportion, 38 per cent, ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,900; and totaled $234,908.55. For grants in 
aid in the division of the humanities for 1941, 
$125,000 was appropriated in 1940. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The fellowships of the Foundation in humani- 
ties during 1940 were fewer in number than in 
other years, partly because of a greater compact- 
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ness of program, partly by reason of appropria- 
tions made to other organizations for fellowship 
awards. Organizations receiving fellowship funds 
in humanities from the Foundation in 1940 in- 
cluded the Authors’ League of America, which 
is administering fellowships to playwrights, and 
the National Theatre Conference, which has a 
plan of awards to directors and technical workers 
in community and university theatres in this 
country. The American Council of Learned 
Societies similarly had a fund for supplementary 
fellowships and study aids in special fields. The 
work of the fellows of the American School of 
Classical Studies in excavating the Athenian 
Agora, supported by a grant of the Foundation, 
was interrupted during the year by the spread of 
hostilities to southeastern Europe. 

The direct awards made by officers of the 
humanities division in 1940 totaled fifty-three, 
to cover the cost of which $65,000 had been 
provided in 1939. An appropriation of $50,000 
was made in 1940 for fellowships to be awarded 
in 1941. 

The fifty-three fellows studied Far Eastern 
language and literature, library practice, meth- 
ods of language teaching, film and radio, and 
phases of preparation for work in Latin America. 
Far Eastern language and literature were the 
area of work of exght Americans who have chosen 
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to help develop this comparatively new and in- 
creasingly important field of learning. One of 
the four fellowships in film was held by a member 
of the Department of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy of the University of Nanking, who came 
to this country to study American methods of 
film production. Of the thirteen fellowships in 
radio, five were for studies of audience research, 
supporting radio research projects of Columbia 
and Princeton Universities aided by Foundation 
funds. The Latin American aspect of the divi- 
sion's program was strengthened by eight fellow- 
ship awards, including one to a student from 
Buenos Aires who is acquiring knowledge of 
American methods of dramatic production for 
use in her own country, one to a Brazilian teacher 
of English, and another to a Mexican student 
of linguistics who will aid in the government 
program of his country for education in Indian 
languages. Most of the fellows were from the 
United States; the other countries represented 
were: Argentina, four; China, two; and Brazil, 
Canada, Guatemala, Japan, Mexico, and Puerto 
Rico, one each. 

Adherence to the condition that all fellowship 
awards of the Foundation carry an obligation to 
return to work within the sponsoring organiza- 
tion which has applied for this aid, makes likely 
a fruitful outcome of such study programs. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
ATHENS: FELLOWSHIPS IN ARCHEOLOGY 


An important concomitant of the excavation 
of the ancient Athenian Agora, or market place, 
under the auspices of the American School of 
Classical Studies, has been a routine of fellow- 
ships. These enabled young archeologists to work 
for a period of years, usually three, in research 
and actual excavation designed to fit them for 
positions in academic life. It had been hoped that 
all excavation could be completed, a permanent 
building erected to house the objects recovered, 
and all basic reports written by 1940. Excavation 
was stopped, however, in the summer of 1939 and 
it was not possible to begin building in 1940 be- 
cause of disturbed conditions. 

The fellows who at present constitute the staff 
of the Agora project are engaged in research on 
the objects excavated or in writing up the results 
of their studies. In order to keep an experienced 
staff together and to maintain the continuity 
of work, the Foundation granted in 1940 $8,800 
for stipends of fellows during the year beginning 


July 1, 1940. 
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During 1940 
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Marsuwaui C. Batrour, M.D.! 


t{nternational Health Division staff member cooperating in China 
program. 
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CHINA PROGRAM 


INCE 1935 the Foundation has been aiding 
under its China program work in rural re- 
construction carried on by eight institu- 

tions in China. Since 1937 all but one of these in- 
stitutions have been completely uprooted and, in 
a hegira perhaps unprecedented for such institu- 
tions in all time, moved faculties, students, and 
where possible, equipment, over hundreds, and in 
some instances even thousands of miles from 
their original locations. They made their way 
inland by transportation of the most diverse and 
inadequate sort. They came to a region very 
different from the one in which they had de- 
veloped. But with courageous optimism and 
resourcefulness they met all obstacles, re-estab- 
lished themselves, and maintained continuity 
in their work. 

At first it was not possible to know how much 
could be accomplished in the new environment, 
which did not even remain stable, but changed 
under the impact of the newcomers. The sudden 
arrival of hundreds of thousands of people in the 
southwest provinces, the lack of sufficient mod- 
ern roads and vehicles, and the exigencies of war 
have made transportation so difficult, that it 
might almost be said to be confined to the most 
necessary of commodities and the most urgent of 
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reasons for travel. War and other economic dis- 
turbances, both domestic and foreign, have 
caused a severe decrease in the value of the 
Chinese dollar, and inflation is another difficulty 
with which these institutions have to contend. 

These and other factors have modified some of 
the original plans and expectations. The time has 
now been reached, when it is becoming clearer 
what can and can not be done in the new setting, 
at least under present conditions. The several 
institutions are concentrating upon the most im- 
mediate and necessary tasks and at present have 
little energy or funds for activities not imme- 
diately concerned with their continuation in or 
adaptation to the new environment. 

The cost of living has increased from twice to 
four times the prewar level, depending upon the 
location. As it appeared that the institutions the 
Foundation was aiding would find it necessary 
to increase their budgets, especially salaries and 
allowances of personnel to meet the increased 
living costs, the Foundation’s representative in 
China was authorized to make a corresponding 
increase in payments for the year 1940-1941 up 
to the limit of United States dollars which had 
been provided to cover the grant in Chinese 
currency. All allotments were made on this basts 
except that for the Commission on Medical 
Education, in view of the fact that the grant of 
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$16,000 Chinese currency for the half year July 
1 to December 31, 1940, terminated aid to this 
project under the China program. 

For the year 1940-1941 the Foundation pro- 
vided a total of $135,000 in United States cur- 
rency for the China program, $60,000 for the 
eight projects; $25,000 for grants in aid; and 
$50,000 for fellowships, $27,500 for fellowships 
for study abroad and $22,500 for fellowships for 
study in China. Emergency aid was again given 
to the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 
in China to enable nine institutions to meet their 
budgets. Allotments amounted to a total of 
$65,000, to be applied against budgets for the 


year 1939-1940. 


EDUCATION AND RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Nationa, Councizn ror Rurau 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The purpose of the National Council for Rural 
Reconstruction has been to achieve the conduct 
of university training and research in rural re- 
construction in and with the life of a community. 
In pursuance of this objective a decision was 
made early in 1940 to remove the Rural Insti- 
tute from the county of Tingfan in Kweichow 
Province and to establish it on a new basis in 
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Szechwan, in cooperation with the National 
College for Rural Reconstruction of the Mass 
Education Movement. The latter part of the 
year 1939-1940 was devoted to closing the work 
at Tingfan and making preparations for the es- 
tablishment of a new institute to be called the 
Institute of Rural Research and Training at 
Hsieh-Ma-Chang in Szechwan. A temporary 
office was established in a nearby city, and con- 
struction of an administration building was 
started on land given for the purpose by the Mass 
Education Movement. 

Although most of the equipment was trans- 
ferred from Tingfan and work was entered upon 
energetically during the first half of the year 
1940-1941 in the county of Pishan which was to 
serve as the center for field operations, two ad- 
verse factors became apparent and increased 
rapidly in seriousness. These were inflation and 
difficulty in transportation. The costs of con- 
struction increased alarmingly, and transporta~ 
tion, because of lack of vehicles and gasoline, and 
consequent restrictions and high cost, became 
almost impossible. The Institute depends upon 
the free access to it of the faculties of its member 
institutions, and the regular participation of 
graduate and undetreraduate students of these 
institutions in its research and field work. As the 
constant traveling between the Institute and the 
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several member institutions which the univer- 
sity-community concept of the Institute’s pro- 
gram implies is obviously out of the question at 
this time, abandonment of the Institute for the 
present has recently been decided upon. 

The efforts of the Institute at Tingfan, while 
they did not achieve the intended university- 
community objective in research and field work, 
have introduced to that county improvements in 
local administration, in education, in community 
welfare, cooperation, agriculture, and medical 
service that it is hoped will be continued under 
local auspices, and will at least serve as an intro- 
duction to future improvements along these 
lines. 

The Foundation’s provision for the National 
Council for Rural Reconstruction in 1940 for the 
year 1940-1941 was $200,000 In national cur- 
rency, or as much as should be necessary, under 
the conditions already mentioned, up to a total 
of $25,000 U. S. currency. 


CHINESE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Mass Enucation MovemMENT 


The greatest efforts of the Mass Education 
Movement during the last part of 1939 and in 
1940 were directed toward establishing the 
National College for Rural Reconstruction at 
Hsieh-Ma-Chang in the district of Pa-hsien, 
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Szechwan. In the face of bombings, a severe epi- 
demic of malaria among the workmen, and in- 
flationary price increases, a building was com- 
pleted which made it possible for the College to 
open in October 1940, with fifty students.. 

The College has at present a graduate division 
and a junior college division. Fellows in the 
graduate division must be university or college 
graduates who have had several years of prac- 
tical experience. The training is designed to fit 
them for administrative and technical positions 
in rural reconstruction in the central government, 
or in provincial and hsten governments; for posi- 
tions as administrators and instructors in sub- 
jects relating to rural reconstruction in schools 
and colleges; or as field directors or administra- 
tors in rural reconstruction centers. The junior 
college course of two years is planned to train 
practical workers for administrative and techni- 
cal positions in the county reconstruction pro- 
grams. 

The county of Pishan, which was to have been 
also the practice field of the Nationa! Council’s 
Rural Institute, is serving as the training area for 
the Rural College. Through the general scheme 
known as “education through organization for 
reconstruction” a whole village, school children, 
adolescents, and adults, both men and women, is 
enlisted in the common objective of community 
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improvement, especially in education and agri- 
culture. 

Active work in rural reconstruction in charge 
of men formerly associated with the Mass 
Education Movement is going on in the pre- 
fectures of Tachu and Nanchung, where the 
students of the Rural College have an oppor- 
tunity to observe and study work in units which 
include several counties. 

In spite of the present severe financial strin- 
gency, considerable funds have been raised in 
China, and $100,000 Chinese national currency 
was contributed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Foundation’s contribution to the 
Mass Education Movement in 1940 for the year 
1940-1941 was $50,000 in national currency, or 
up to a total of $6,250 U. S. currency. 


Yencuine University: COLLEGE OF 
Pusiic AFFAIRS 


During the spring semester of 1940, 391 stu- 
dents were registered in the College of Public 
Affairs. Rural training is being continued at 
Yenching, with an increase in the number of 
students in such courses, and research and field 
work in farming communities in the vicinity of 
Peiping have been possible. The staif continues 
research in rural] reconstruction and related sub- 
jects which is published in the Yenching Fournal 
af Social Studies. 
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The University maintains a field station in 
Yunnan in cooperation with the National Uni- 
versity of Yunnan. This station served in 1939- 
1940 as the link between Yenching University 
and the Rural Institute of the National Council 
for Rural Reconstruction. Two students on fel- 
lowships granted under the China program of the 
Foundation went to Tingfan by way of Yunnan 
during the year, and two more fellows were ex- 
pected to go to Tingfan and Yunnan respectively 
in the summer of 1940. The services of the Yun- 
nan station were made available for training to 
Yunnan University and the graduates of the 
Southwest Associated University at Kunming. 

The Foundation’s grant to the College of 
Public Affairs for the year 1940-1941 was $60,000 
national currency, or up to a maximum of 


$7,500 U. S. currency. 


NankAal UNIVERSITY: 
Instrrure or Economics 


The headquarters of the Nankai Institute of 
Economics have been established at Shapingpa, 
a suburb of Chungking, where postgraduate work 
is centered, although some undergraduate teach- 
ing is also done at Chungking in cooperation 
with the National Central University. During 
the year 1939-1940 2 full program of graduate 
training, which had been interrupted by the long 
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move from Tientsin to Kunming and subse- 
quently to Chungking, was put into effect at 
Chungking. For the year 1940-1941 an additional 
number of graduate students have.been admitted 
for graduate work. Most of the undergraduate 
teaching is carried on in Kunming at the Na- 
tional Southwest Associated University in co- 
operation with Tsinghua and Peita Universities. 

Cooperation with the National Council for 
Rural Reconstruction was maintained during 
the year 1939-1940 through the detail of two 
staff members to Tingfan as heads of the finance 
and rural cooperation sections of the Council’s 
Rural Service Training Institute. 

The Foundation’s allotment of funds from the 
China program for the year 1940-1941 toward 
the rural reconstruction aspects of the work of 
Nankai Institute of Economics was $30,000 
national currency, or up to a maximum of 
$3,750 U. S. currency. 


AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 


University or Nanxine: DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL Economics 


The contribution of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, directly and indirectly, to the 
agricultural and economic life of China and the 
rural reconstruction movement has continued in 
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Szechwan. In the fall of 1940 the total number of 
students registered in the University was 539, 
with 247 enrolled in the College of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agricultural Economics at- 
tracted a large number of these students because 
of the demand from the many projects in rural 
reconstruction for men well trained in that sub- 
ject. Although printing difficulties have some- 
times caused resort to publication in mimeo- 
graph form, the journal Economic Facts has been 
continued in English, and the Kconomic Weekly 
in Chinese, and research bulletins reporting on 
various studies have been issued. 

During the year 1939-1940 the Department 
made a study of Chinese currency and prices 
and compiled a number of price indices of various 
cities and localities. Studies were made of the 
production and marketing of silk in the Santai 
district of Szechwan and of other farming 
problems in the province. 

The Foundation’s assistance to the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics for the year 
1940-1941 was $70,000 Chinese national cur- 
rency, or up to a maximum of U. S. $8,750. 


Nationa, CentraL UNIVERSITY: 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


During the year 1939-1940 the Provincial 
Bureau of Agricultural Improvement, with which 
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the project in swine research was cooperating 
closely, allotted over one hundred thousand 
dollars in Chinese national currency for the gen- 
eral program. The work was extended to include 
surveys of feed and hog markets, hog raising in 
representative districts, and swine shows. The 
research toward which the Foundation’s grant 
specifically contributed included breeding proj- 
ects, genetic studies, and feeding experiments. 

The Foundation’s grant for the year 1940- 
1941 was $17,000 in national currency, or up to a 
maximum of U. S. $2,125. 

The director of this project moved to the Ming 
Hsien College of Agriculture and Industries, 
Oberlin in China, in Chintan, Szechwan, in the 
latter part of 1940. 


NatTIonaL AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH BuREAU 


On the Chengtu plain in Szechwan Province 
the insect control program of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research Bureau enlisted students of 
rural schools to spread information and demon- 
strate the control of the rice borer. Measures for 
the control of cotton insect pests, of smut on 
barley, oats, and wheat, and of red scale on 
oranges were carried out in the north- and south- 
western provinces. Methods of improving the 
storage of grain were demonstrated and applied. 
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Research on various practical problems, es- 
pecially on the efficacy of certain chemical mix- 
tures against the different pests, and experi- 
mentation and manufacture of dusters and 
sprayers were continued, | 

The work was conducted in cooperation with 
other agencies of the Central Government and 
with provincial governments in the general pro- 
gram to increase the production of food and in- 
dustrial crops in the inland provinces. 

For the year 1940-1941 the Foundation con- 
tributed $37,000 in national currency, or up to a 
maximum of U.S. $4,625. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


CoMMISSION ON 
Mepicat Epucarion 


The needs of the Commission on Medical Ed- 
ucation are less urgent since the medical schools 
which have moved into the interior of China have 
become more or less reorganized in the three 
centers in which they have been concentrated. 
The Commission is continuing its administration 
of local fellowships in medicine and nursing, and 
is at present trying to assist the schools in ob- 
taining teaching and research equipment. 

The compilation and publication of medical 
books is continuing, and it is for this work that 
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the Foundation’s grant of $16,000 national cur- 
rency for the second half of the year 1940 was 
especially designated. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


During 1940 seven fellowships were active 
under the China program for study abroad. Six 
fellowships were granted during the year, and 
one was continued into 1940 from the previous 
year. Three fellows studied the following agri- 
cultural subjects: entomology, bacteriology and 
botany, and agricultural economics. One each 
studied social and public administration, bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, and communicable 
diseases and public health. Six worked in the 
United States and one studied prenatal anatomy 
and developmental physiology at the University 
of Cambridge. 

From China program funds set aside for the 
purpose, the officers allot sums for fellowships 
for study in China, chiefly to the institutions 
with which the China program is cooperating in 
rural reconstruction. Each institution grants 
fellowships from these funds for purposes which 
most closely meet its particular needs. A great 
diversity in level of education, training, and 
type of courses taken among the holders of local 
fellowships naturally results. While these insti- 
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tutions are all engaged in research, education, 
and demonstrations in rural reconstruction, the 
emphasis on each activity varies among the in- 
stitutions, and they specialize in different aspects 
of the general program. Some of the fellowships, 
therefore, are more in the nature of apprentice- 
ship or probationary employment, some are 
brief training courses, such as those for nurses 
and midwives, while some are for true post- 
graduate research study. At this period such 
diversity seems necessary because the need is so 
great for personnel in all grades of rural recon- 
struction work. 

For the year 1940-1941 $22,500 in U. S. cur- 
rency was provided through the China program 
for local fellowships, from which $278,000 has 
been allotted in Chinese national currency to 
eight institutions. For fellowships abroad for the 
same period $27,500 was provided. 


GRANTS IN AID 


For the year 1940-1941 the Foundation pro- 
vided through the China program $25,000 for 
grants in aid in China. This fund was previously 
termed the research and developmental aid fund, 
but in 1940 was liberalized so that various re- 
quests not rigidly research or developmental aid 
might be considered. A sum was set aside for 
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traveling expenses of members of medical school 
teaching or research staff. Early in 1940 the 
difficulty of transportation increased the expense 
of the travel of a staff member or prospective 
staff member from the institution where he was 
studying to the institution where he planned to 
work, to such an extent that it was often impossi- 
ble for either him or the institution to defray the 
cost. The payment of such expenses in this 
emergency was ruled to fall legitimately within 
the purpose of these funds. 


EMERGENCY AID FOR FOREIGN 
COLLEGES IN CHINA 


ASSOCIATED BoarDS FOR 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 


The group of Christian colleges toward which 
the Foundation has been giving annual emer- 
gency assistance since 1938 began the school 
year 1940-1941 with the largest combined en- 
rollment in their history. Although enrollment 
at the beginning of the war in China suffered a 
marked decrease, in each succeeding year the 
number of students has increased to the present 
4,703 for the nine colleges in the group aided by 
the Foundation. While the student body has 
been increasing, disorganization and inflation 
have decreased aid from Chinese sources. 
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The colleges are rendering an exceptional 
service, but they are doing so under great dis- 
advantage, since all but Yenching and West 
China Union Universities are operating in loca- 
tions other than their own campuses, in most 
cases far to the west. At the same time the 
campuses are being put to emergency uses of 
various kinds, such as assistance to refugees, 
work in rural reconstruction, and the operation 
of middle and primary schools. 

To assist these institutions in fulfilling the 
present heavy demands upon them, the Founda- 
tion contributed through the China program in 
1940 $65,000 as a third emergency grant. Allot- 
ment to the individual institutions was as 
follows: 





Cheeloo University $ 6,000 
Fukien Christian University £5800 
Ginling College 4,000 
Hua Chung College 3,000 
Lingnan University 11,000 
University of Nanking 10,000 
University of Shanghai 3,500 
West China Union University 8,000 
Yenching University 14,000 

$65,000 
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OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


REFUGEE SCHOLARS 


N the latter part of 1940, on behalf of Euro- 
pean scholars who were not only unable to 
continue their work, but who were often 

in extreme personal danger, The Rockefeller 
Foundation made fifty-six grants totaling $266,- 
350 to institutions offering positions in America. 
Of these grants, forty-five were made to the New 
School for Social Research and eleven to other 
institutions. The fifty-six scholars represented 
eleven nationalities, including nineteen Germans, 
eleven French, seven Poles, five Russians, five 
Austrians, three Norwegians, two Spaniards, 
one Belgian, one Czech, one Italian, and one 
Swiss. Among them were physiologists, biochem- 
ists, mathematicians, psychiatrists, neurologists, 
economists, statisticians, historians, philoso- 
phers, and philologists, all of whom had occupied 
distinguished places in European universities. 

By the end of 1940 nineteen scholars had al- 
ready arrived in this country. 

To assist the New School for Social Research 
in administering the emergency grants the Foun- 
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dation appropriated in 1940 $35,000 for the two- 
year period August 1, 1940, to July 31, 1942. 

Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced For- 
eign Scholars. The Emergency Committee in Aid 
of Displaced Foreign Scholars, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Stephen Duggan, has had a long and 
successful experience with refugee scholars. In 
order to assist the Committee in the task of plac- 
ing foreign scholars, the Foundation provided in 
1940, $10,000 for the salary of an assistant, for 
traveling expenses, and stenographic services 
over a period of one year beginning approxi- 
mately October 1, 1940. 

Oberlaender Trust. Another institution which 
has given considerable assistance in establishing 
German and Austrian émigrés in this country 1s 
the Oberlaender Trust, which operates under 
the auspices of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation, Inc., Philadelphia. The specific purpose 
for which the Oberlaender Trust was founded is 
to further “a better understanding of the Ger- 
man-speaking peoples by the American people 
and vice versa.” 

With the assistance of $5,000 over a period of 
three years provided by the Foundation in 1940 
from research aid funds, the Oberlaender Trust 
is undertaking a study of the effect on American 
life of those recent immigrants who fall in the 
professional classes: professors, lawyers, doctors, 
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ministers, rabbis, social workers, scientists, and 
artists. 

As the absorption of European scholars in the 
United States during the last seven years may be 
considered a dramatic and accelerated example 
of some of the processes by which this nation has 
been formed, it is believed that this extensive 
transplantation of professional personnel should 
be studied and its effects recorded while the in- 
formation is fresh and readily available. 


GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND: 
University or HELSINKI 

Finland is making a resolute attempt to stabi- 
lize all departments of its national life, and to re- 
establish education at all levels, even though its 
500,000 refugees are a heavy burden. 

The chief loss among university and scientific 
institutions was the Polytechnic School in 
Helsinki, which was completely destroyed by 
bombs. The University of Helsinki, however, was 
not seriously damaged. This University sus- 
pended all activities in December 1939, and the 
teaching staffs were placed on leave without pay. 
Normally it has a faculty of about 120 professors, 
140 lecturers, and eighty other teachers, and an 
attendance of 6,400 students, of whom some 
2,100 are women. In its efforts to reopen institu- 
tions of higher learning in September 1940, the 
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government was not able to reinstate more than 
a limited number of the former teaching staff, or 
to continue salaries at the same rates, although 
the cost of living had risen one-third. It was 
planned, however, to try to carry on as many as 
possible of the former activities, especially re- 
search, and the Finnish Research Council began 
to collect money for this purpose. 

Finland has made a distinguished record in the 
fields of medicine, the natural sciences, the social! 
sciences, and the humanities, and a number of its 
scholars have held fellowships from the Founda- 
tion or received other aid. For the assistance of 
the University of Helsinki in maintaining its 
teaching and research program at this critical 
period, the Foundation granted to the Govern- 
ment of Finland in 1940 $25,000 for the period 
October 1, 1940, to October 31, 1941. These funds 
may be used for any and all departments, wher- 
ever they may be most usefully employed. 
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N the following pages is submitted a report 
of the financial transactions of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the year ended De- 

cember 31, 1940. 
A summary of commitments and funds avail- 
able for commitment follows: 


Outstanding commitments, December 
31, 1939 
Unpaid appropriations.........., $21,929,745 48 
Unappropriated authorizations. ... 965,465.55 $22,895,211,03 


Commitments during 1940 


Appropriations . 
Public Health. ..........000000+ $2,750,000.00 
Medical Sciences... .....6c.52006 1,285,034.00 
Natural Sciences. .....0-e-e0cces 2,188,180.00 
Social Sciences..............2+..  1,499,000.00 
Humanities... ....0.0-cceceeeeses © 1074,780.00 
Program in China. . eeeeaee 200,000.00 
Miscellaneous. ...0. ec sesuse sees 70,000.00 
Adminis tration. . abe eeetenereeatans $32,503.28 
$9,899,497 28 

Less appropriations for which funds were 

previously authorized. ........5+06. 45 000.00 


$9,854,497.28 


Plus authorizations for later approprta- 
tion by the Executive Committee. ... 152,857.00 10,007,354. 28 


$32,902,565, 31 
LESS 
Payments during the year 1940. ...., $10,770,047.53 
Sum of unused balances of appropria- 
tions allowed to Japse (including 


$58,423.47 _feverting to Principal 
Fund). . eee ante en ae een 902,632.66 11,672,680, 19 
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Outstanding commitments, December 
31, 1940 
Unpaid appropriations........... $20,121,772.56 
Unappropriated authorizations.... 1,108,112. 56 $21,229,885. 12 





FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR COMMITMENT 


Balance, December 31, 1939... 0... ccccseccuaceusees $1,756,020. 88 
Add 


Income and refunds received during 
the year 1940 
Income... cc cnse cece evavaneas $7 ,605,328,31 
Refands.......0..0ccceeeees . 7,272.41 
Gift received from Mr. Carlos E. 
Fernandez. .cssccesceresecaceeee 14,50 
Lapses during 1940.... $902,632.66 
Less portion which re- 
verts to Principal Fund = ° 58,423.47 844,209.19 


Amount transferred from Principal 
Fund to cover appropriation made 
at meeting of April 3, 1940....... 1,150,000.00 9,606,824. 41 
$11,362,845 .29 
Deduct 
Net commitments during 1940 as shown on page 361 10,007,354. 28 


Balance, December 31, 1940... 0.0.0... cece ee eeeeee > 51,355,491.01 


The balance in Principal Fund, December 31, 
1939, amounted to $146,159,942.09. The sum ap- 
propriated from Principal Fund during the year 
($1,150,000), less a lapse of the unexpended 
balance of prior year appropriation from prin- 
cipal ($58,423.47), resulted in a decrease of 
$1,091,576.53, or a balance December 31, 1940, 
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of $145,068,365.56. There was no change in the 
Reserve for Contingent Projects Account. 

The financial condition and operations are set 
forth in the appended exhibits as follows: 
Balance Sheet... 0.0... . cee cee eee eee Exhibit A 
Statement of Principal Fund.............. Exhibit B 


Statement of Reserve for Contingent Projects Exhibit B 
Statement of Funds Available for Commit- 


ment and Disbursement................ Exhibit C 
Summary of Appropriations and Authoriza- 
(0) 6: Exhibit D 


Statement of Building and Equipment Fund. Exhibit E 
Statement of Appropriations During 1940, 

Unpaid Balances as at December 31, 1939, 

of Prior Year Appropriations, and Pay- 


ments Thereon During 1940..........--- Exhibit F 
Statement of Refunds on Prior Year Closed 
Appropriations. 6.0.2.0... 2 ce cee ewes Exhibit G 


Statement of International Health Division — 
Designations During 1940, Unpaid Balances 
as at December 31, 1939, of Prior Year Des- 
ignations, and Payments Thereon During 


so a Exhibit H 
Finance Committee’s Statement of Transac- 
tions Relating to Invested Funds........ Exhibit I. 


Schedule of Securities on December 31, 1940.. Exhibit J 
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EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1940 ~ 
ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Securities (Ledger valuc).......sc0cseeceeenees $148,948 591.48 


(Market value $141,716,725.01) 


Current ASSETS 


Cash on deposit........2005-00- 819,175,213. 99 
Sterling on deposit in London 


£30,343-13-2 @ 3.614........ 109,664.34 
Advances and deferred charges... _:1,162,871.03 
Sundry accounts receivable. ..... 20,163.26 20,467,912.62 


Buitpine anp Equipment 


In New York. .......---esaeees $58,556.72 
In Paris... ccs co cece ccucacneece 63,726. 20 122,282.92 


$169,538,787 .02 
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EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1940 
FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


PRINCIPAL FUND..04.-ccsccacccceestcerenevacas $145.068,365,56 
Reserve ror ConTinGent Projects. ........+..- 1,700,000. 00 
ComMMITMENTS 
Unpaid appropriations. ........ $20,121,772.56 
Unappropriated authorizations.. —«1, 108,112.56 21,229,885. 12 
Funps AVAILABLE FOR COMMITMENT. .........000% 1,355,491 .01 
DEFERRED CREDITS... sc ccsecccccececavcesscuaee 40,210.23 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE... sce ccesecee neces cnteceass 22,552.18 
Bui.ping AND FourpMent Funn.......scceseeees 122,282.92 
$169,538,787 .02 
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EXHIBIT B 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FUND 
Balance, December 31, 1939, .... ccc 0ccecene IPEESESEEUCTTETESTSTTST eC ese rarer rere eee Leeann eeenees $146,159,942.09 
Add 
Unexpended balance of prior year appropriation 
CRE 39050) allowed to lapse... .c ccc cece cee te ee ee ee nde a eee tear e treet a bebe ee eatE be eeeabetas 58,423.47 
$146,218,365 . $6 
Deduct 
Amount appropriated to University of Caltfornia 
(RF 40036) at meeting of April 3, 1940. 0. ce cee ee ence e sent e ee ees een eens esas steers 1,150,000. 00 
Balance, December 32, 1940... ccc cece cece ec eee eee neaeteetaaes Pee eed tebe ae seen ete sane aeenare $145,068,365 56 
STATEMENT OF RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT PROJECTS 
Balance, December 31, 1939 (Unchanged)... ..cccsececearccscseaecsaesseees doce pean teaneaesaseeucarers $1,700,000. 00* 
* Authorized by the trustees at meeting of 
April £5, 1936. cc. ccc cece eee cee ee cere ee ee ee eden te bate ea teen ee beaten erasssene $500,000.00 
December 1, 1937... ccc ccs cece cee e ce eee e ee ee eee n ee Oe eRe eee eR ERE OEE OD ERASERS 1,200,000.00 
#1,700,060.00 
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EXHIBIT C 
STATEMENT OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR COMMITMENT AND DISBURSEMENT 


Amounts AVAILABLE 
Balance, December 31, 1939 


For unpaid appropriations... 0.0... cca cece eae es ee ce eneeaeeeeerepneesnaceneeies $21,929,745 48 

For unappropriated authorizations... 00.666 cccc cece et cece tres ee ee eee nate taeens 965,465.55 

Funds available for commitment......ccsccnceeneseacenerriaeesseeeereneuaaaresies 1,756,020. 88 
Income and refunds received during the year 1940 

INCOME. cc cc cece eee eens teen en ee ey aren teetenes seen tpeeeeas weppnaepepteatenna $7 605,328.31 

Refrnds. .. 0. cece cc ce cece ca ce wesc seue ecu essuueantucseegeeegueseeseseunagegrbans 7,272.41 

$7,612,600. 72 

Gift received from Mr. Carlos E. Fernandez... 0c. ccc ce ccc cee eee eae eres en re nes 14.50 
Amount transferred from Principal Fund to cover appropriation made at mect- 

ing of April 3, 1940... cee cere n eee e cs eeeaeeeneas 61,150,000 .00 
Less lapse reverting to Principal Fund — Unexpended balance of appropria- 

tion RE 39080, 2... cee cet eee teen en see saneeeevesnegeres 58,423.47 = -1,091,576,53 

DisaunsEMENTS 

Public Health. ccc ccc cece seca ese ee eee eee enews eneaes ene te wevenenes $2,096,323, 21 
Medical Sciences... 0.55 cece cece cece eee ete ee ebb ee tear eens s ene rete ee eataeaenepans 1,664,670. 16 
Natural Sciences... 6. cscs eee cece eee este e es cesbes te eebeeeenee ee ssasecnnsessene —— 2y995,445,42 
Social Sciences, cece ce seet reese reeerr ot teeege Se ebee ee ee enon seed oe eeeneeieeeas wee ,924,545,71 
FYramanities. ... ccc cc temek ee ek eee eee eee eRe REESE EO HEED AEST DERE E EEE ORD 1,008,147, 39 
Program in ChIMd, 00. cece ce cect er eee eee ee eee en teed eee Abe eee eee Pete EE OE EEE 152,526.28 
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8,704,191.75 


$33,355,423. 66 
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EXHIBIT C — Continued 
DissuRSEMENTS — Continued 
Miscellaneous. ...-..cccecacunceceuecuuseaaes ds cbecedatenwseenarces pe enueaaaeenceoas $142,952.10 
Administration 
Scientific Divisions, . 5... cccec cca even en es ctateneresesesetanseenetwneeeaneasenses 544,512.66 
General..,....... babe beet ae ed beacon en geanereeere beenbanecevesesusers ane seues 262,926.60 


Balance, December 31, |. !) i ee ee ee 


* This balance is available as follows 


For unpaid appropriations. ... 0.0 -- cece cece ee nnceen nec ceeeenntasarsnetaeneeesns PLOl21,772,56 





For unappropriated authorizations... .0.. se ceeeees reesvenees bbe eheeceareneress o>  -4,,108,112.56 
Probable payments in the following years 
194 i ee ee ee | Sera Re eS Re ee ee ee ee $12,250,002.12 
1942 le i i i ee ee ae hee ee me 4,550,692 .00 
TO43 ace cee eee ee enn ee ee PASE E ES Cate EA EE HOE REPRE ES OEE REESE E EEE OES SERED 2,537,456. 00 
a 661,346.00 
1945 cece ce ne ce ee caes been e ee tReet a tea EO REAS EE EA EHeE EE ES EAH ER SE OEE aE ESTES 1,023,075 .00 
W94G cece ce nee cee eee eee nse RE EE EE EE AE ALES EO REESE EEE OS OE EERE EE EE SEES EES 111,150, 00 
T9AT ccc ce cree tenet ents ee thea ete te MEER ERAS EE REAR EO OEE SESE ES Oa eA EE EE EES 67,500.00 
1948 ee SRR aa a a ee ee ee ee 28,664.00 
$21,229,885 .12 
Balance available for commitment...........+++ Seen em ee eae cent ates ea renee eee aeenen et aeeees taaee 
Balance, December 3], 1940, as above... cc ccc cect esa te eee eee ee earn ea teen ae esas ae ee eeeseeeeaenes 
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$22,585,376, 13* 


871,229,885 12 


1,355,491 .01 


$22,585,376,13 
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EXHIBIT D 
SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 
Unpaid appropriations and unappropriated suthorizasions, D December 31, 1939 


Unpaid appropriations. . . cacseseueeeses $21,929,748. 48 

Unappropriated authorizations. . bb eben ee ene ae cadet sae ree beer een aesaceetueeteesees ‘ 965,465.55 
Appropriations and authorizations curing the year ended December 31, 1940 

Appropriations. . Leteeeereterccenenescvee  PAOF? 497. 28 

Logs appropriations for which funds were . previously authorized. See e eee ebb ee teen eran tas 45,000.00 


$9,954,497. 28 
Plus authorizations for Jater appropriation. .........cccseee ee eneeseee sent rene ee aneeees 152,857.00 


LESS 
Payments during the year 1940. , weesee 10,770,047. 53 
Sum of unused balances of appropriations ‘allowed | to > lapse (including 858, 423 47 reverting to 
Principal Fund)... c.s cc cnsacs eee nsec esse ee ec ee erseee seb eebaas bide neesareese bes 902,632.66 
Balance, December 31, 1940... ccc ccccs ce evcsceuacusseneeeeases saan | * 
* This balance consista of 
Unpaid appropriations, .......0..08ce00: eee eeen anes seesevenvececanaweseaeseseenses 20,121,772, 56 
Unappropriated authorizations... cass ccecer snes ee eeee es sean enee neon es eeerebanaeeee 3,108,112. 56 
$21,229,885. 12 
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10,007,354. 28 


$32,902,565. 31 


11,672,680. 19 


$21,229,885. 12* 
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EXHIBIT E 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FUND 


Barance WNerAppirtons Babtanyce 
Dee, 31, 1940 1940 Dec. 31, 1940 


New York Office 
Library......cecceseerccaen Sadak ed te cpanaeenunensuareeas ceeteecsceses $16,972.74 $1,531.61 $18,504.35 
Equipment......c0cse.5e0% been tebe ne searsernees beesseeeae eewanen ne eneee 40,189, 50* 137.13 Cr. 40,052.37 
Paris Office 


Part interest in building occupied by Paris Office. ....0.ceerssecececsereertes 63,793 40 67,.20Cr, 63,726.20 


$120,955.64 $1,327.28 $122,282.92 








+ Atter deducting depreciationlof $3,395.66, 
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EXHIBIT F 


APPROPRIATIONS DURING 1940, UNPAID BALANCES AS AT DECEMBER 3], 1939, OF PRIOR YEAR 
APPROPRIATIONS, AND PAYMENTS THEREON DURING 1940 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prion YEARS 1940 PaYMENTS 
Puatic Healty 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation* 
Prior years (RF 37115, 38103)....... aed b eect e need tees seen eeee anaes $1,614,133 .77 
1940 (RE 99096). eee eee ee eeu n ee reeresanaanten ee 2,000,000. 00 Bees eeceeee $1,867,204. 21 
1941 (RF 40125)... 0. cc ccc ccceccccuceccsccvccucuevecsueauceguscue  vgesnunees 2,000,000.00 9... ey 
Rockefeller Foundation Health Commission (RF 40080).............005 Laeeeeuaes 250,000.60 38,283 . 90 
Revolving Fund. To provide working capital (RF 29093)......0..eceee es 200,000.00 usec ences wet ee nace 
Schools and Institutes of Hygiene and Public Health 
Rumania. Bucharest 
Construction and equipment (RF 33078}. 0.6 cee cee eee ee eet ene 16,970.71 waa ee anes STeTeT TET 
Health center (RF 35079). 0c ewe u ween ee eee trenanevarneuees 15,000. 00 evn ewaean . weeea peace 
Sweden. Stockholm 
Construction and equipment (RF 38099)... ccc cece cess eee ee nereee 221,042.57 ca senuvase 190,835.10 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Site, building, equipment, and operating expenses (RF 40126)}.... 00.66 ca eee ees §60,000.G0 veacavenes 
Schools of Nursing 
State Institute of Public Health, Prague, Czechoslovakia. School of Nurses in 
Public Health and Social Welfare. Improvement of teaching services (RF 
1010): 9-9 na nner er 6,700.00 vc caseuvees Lenseeeaee 
Tora, — Punzic HEALTH. .acesseesveurersees ee eer £4,074,447.05 $2,750,000.00 $2,096,323, 21 


?4 complete financial statement of the work of the Internationa] Health Division for 1940 will be found in Exhibit HM, pages 41t to 430. 
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EXHIBIT BF — Continued 
APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prior YEAns 1940) PAayMEnTS 
Merpica Scrences 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects 

American Psychiatric Association, New York City 

Conferences for professional personnel of state mental hospitals (RF 40012) B.......... $12,500.00 24,500.00 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D, C. 

Teaching and research in psychiatry and child guidance (RF 39026)... .. 75,000.00 9 ..icesaeee 20,000.00 
Centre Neurologique de Bruxelles, Belgium 

Research (RE 38007)... 20 cccessscacencraass babeneeears ba eeeeeeses 5,257.60 Leas tees 3,413.97 
Child Research Council of Danver, Colorado 

Psychotogical studies (RF 39028)......0..0cccceecececeeeeanee: beeee 17,900.00. .eee eee. . 2,700.00 
Columbia University, New York City 

Study of constitutional aspects of disease (RF 36103, 1 $9005) ce eeeeeeaee 55,115.88 oka ee 14,000.00 

Teaching and research in neurology (RF 38080}. . sedneseanee 78,177.38 . 19,667.14 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Study of reflex behavior in relation to neuroses (RF 38018). .......... : 13,500:00 9 eeu ee aes 8,708.22 
Dikemark Mental Hoapital, Asker, Norway 

Research on mental disease (RF 39044). 0.0... cece cece aces cceeeerees 1470) SE Lee eae 2,294, 35 
Dake University, Durham, North Caroline 

Teaching and research in psychiatry and mental hygiene (RF 40005).... 00 was ceca eee 175,000.00 12,500.00 
Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Providence, Rhode Island 

Research in electroencephalography (RF 38069)...... 2. .20ccers ees tae 7,500.00 sv eescseees 5,000.00 
Forman Schools, Litchfield, Connecticut 

Studies on apraxia and related phenomena in children (RF 39065). ..... 44,880.00 = ........-, 9,940.00 
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Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts 
Teaching and reaearch in psychiatry (RF 39027, 40006)..... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research in epilepsy at Harvard Medical School and Boston a City Hospital 
(RF 37060, 40007)... eee e eae ree cere peta eeer st etewineeen ees 
Research jn industrial hazards (RF 37055, 40064) . . . 
Research in neurophysiology (RF 36125)... cs cee eee eee a eee 
Studies at the Psychological Clinic (RF 40102),..... 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
Research and teaching in psychiatry (RF 39043, 40129). ....-...-. eee 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois 
General activities (RF 38021} ............ cece ascceeeeceneseeseeeees 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Development of neurology (RF 36022, 40008). ...... 
Neurological research (RF 37080)... 2... oe cca eee r teeter enon nns 
Research and teaching in psychiatry (RF 39020, 40103)..... 
London County Council, England 
Research in psychiatry at Mandsley Hospital (RF 3806))............. 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, Boston 
Publication of statistical data on mental disease in Massachusetts (RF 
1 104.) a 
Research in psychiatry at Boston State Hospital (RF 39024)... ton ecenens : 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Research in epilepsy and dementia (RF 38068). cues eee cesner ee enaeee 


Le ‘shade 


C7 eer te ee ee 


$34,000.00 


8,750.00 
175,811.18 
37,500.00 
45 000.00 
78,750.00 
4,623.75 
4,443.62 
53,825.00 
103,681.25 
13,499, 34 
20,550.00 


29,994.92 
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$106,000.00 


57,000.00 
30,000. 00 


eee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


Se ee 


Ce 


$63,000.00 


18,250.00 
68,373.03 
13,045.81 


Ce | 


30,000.00 
25,584.41 
8.775 .06 
1,760.30 
35,333.48 
26,257.13 
9,091.72 
13,700.00 


10,593.76 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prion YEARS 1940 Payments 
MenvicaL Sciences — Continued 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects — Continued 
Medical Research Council, London, England 
Research in endocrinology, psychiatry, neurology, and allied: ed eubjects (RF 
B9002) ewe neaanaces - i $42,968.75 fi....6., $4,574.77 
Research in hereditary mental diseases (RE 37086). . weed gence vesnuneees 9,235.26 0  caceaeeees 2,910.27 
Studies in human genetics in relation to mental digeage at Galton Labora- 
tory, University of London (RF 35057, 36132)... 202... ccceeeeeess | a) ee Ye nates eae 
National Committee on Maternal Health, New York City 
General budget (RF 38084)... 0... ccc ec ce ee ence eee en ance neeerenes 12,175.00 9... ....ee, 6,000.00 
Special studies (RF 39066)...... er WO,500.00 ccc cans 5,310.00 
Northwestern University Medical School, ‘Chicago, Hilinois 
Research in neuroanatomy (RF 37010)... 0... cc cccace ces ceueceeueae 12,607.40) ... ee eae 5,000.00 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association, London, England 
Teaching and training in psychiatry (RF 37098)...... beeen ae eseceeeae 475.00 cece eee 1,216. 57 
Tavistock Clinic, London, England 
Research in field of psychosomatic medicine (RF 39067)........ +00. ; 17,859. 38 crane 2,433.14 
Tufts College Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Research in brain chemistry (RF 40027). ... bebe et ee ene aneeeres | aaeeeeeee 30,000.00 6,000.00 
Research in neurology (RF 40009). ...0..ceccceceseusoe dese enees bene wan ee eens 25,000. G0 5,000.00 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana : 
Maintenace of subdepartment of psychiatry (RF 39021).........., bees 25,000.00 oc. e.eaees 10,000.00 
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University of Brussels, Belgium 

Research in neurophysiology and endocrinology (RF 39068)........... 
University of Cambridge, England 

Department of Experimental Medicine. Research (RF 37137).......... 

Department of Experimental Psychology. Research (RF 37079)........ 
University of Chicago, illinois 

Psychiatrie teaching and'research (RE 38096)... 0... 0 eee eee eee 
University of Cincinnatt, Ohio 

Research in neurology in relation to nutrition (REF 37107)... 0... eee 
University of Colorado, Denver. School of Medicine 

Teaching of psychiatry (RF 39022)... 0.0... cece cee reas ane era nace 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland 

Research in psychiatry, neurology, and neurosurgery (RF 36054, 40087) 
University of Freiburg, Germany 

Neuropsywhiatric research (RE 37138}... ccc ce cect ct ensenees 
University of Helsinki, Finland 

Research in neurophysiology (RF 37099)... .cccceee acer es ecasueunes 
University of Illineis, Urbana 

Teaching and research in psychiatry at the Medical School in Chicago 

CRE 39029). cece cece cece nee ee senses ananassae seas 

Development of neurology and neurosurgery (RF 40105).......... 0005 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 

Research in child psychiatry (RF 34145)... 0... cece erence eas ; 
University of Lund, Sweden 

Enlargement of research facilities in neurology (RF 39063), .....060005 
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$24,850.00 


33,283.00 
45,875.41 


75,000.00 
22,725.25 
25,000.00 
8,732.09 
8,085.48 


3,452.74 


27,500.00 


6,453.69 


27,000.00 


Ce ee | 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 


pare rea oe 


Bekhbhoewuth & 


$1,704.70 


1,654.88 
6,081.68 


47,194.67 
7,263.2] 
9,880.00 


8,600. 25 


3,452.74 


15,000.00 


tok tt te Pee 


Cr. 26.46 
8,439.70 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Mroiea. Scrences — Continued 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Allied Subjects — Continued 

University of Oslo, Norway 

Research m neuroanatomy and neuropathology (RF 37057) .........065 
University of Oxford, England 

Research in brain chemistry (RF 39061). 0... ccs ce cece ee cece beveeas . 
University of Toronto, Canada 

Research in psychiatry (RF 39000)... ce eee ee es weno eb asec nensn 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Research in neurophysiology (RF 38017)... sec neta ee ee 

Support of Department of Neuropsychiatry (RF 38067}........... bees 
Worcester State Hospital, Massachusetts 

Research on dementia praecox (RF 37054, 40057)....... 4045 be seeeees 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. School of Medicine 

Development of psychiatry (RF 37114)............. bees eaenegereaea 

Endocrinology 

Brush Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Researches on human ovulation (RF 37032},........... geenyeseye eas 
Columbia University, New York City 

Researches in endocrinology (RF 37074, 40011)..... bate a eta teencees 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Researches in endocrinoiogy (RF 37078)..... aeeeseee pee naeeeeerwes : 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Prion YEARS 


$2,223.69 
12,000.00 
81,218.31 


66,024.25 
75,102.76 
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1940 


1940 
Payments 


$100.00 
2,409. 10 
17,631.25 


11,961.16 
49,946, 65 


15,750.00 


75,000.00 


3,000.00 
21,000.00 


3,500.00 


gif 
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Massachusetts General Hospttal, Boston 
Research on the parathyroid hormone and calctum and phosphorus metab- 
Olism (RE 38082)... 0. cee cece een ee ee ee te ee en ea erens 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex (RF 37123)........ 
University of California, Berkeley 
Research on hormones and vitaming (RF 39042),........... 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Research in endocrinology (RF 39003)...... 
Teaching of Public Health in Medical Schools 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 
Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine. Maintenance 
(RE 36057). ce eee cence eran ene ne cece nen ew sence 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Development of teaching in public health and preventive medicine (RF 


38081}. . ; seen dae eeeneenenes 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 
Development of teaching of preventive medicine (RF 40061),..... eer 


West China Union University 
Support of public health practice field (RF 40063}....... 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. School of Medicine 
Deroebment of feaching of pablic h health and preventive medicine (RF 


Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 35172, 36144, 37129, 
38113, 39112, 40065, 40134)..... wee kL acre ee eee Ne ee Ee ee ee Ee aE aS : 
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$14,000.00 
119,803.24 
67,500.00 


27,000.00 


42,000.00 


11,191.78 


ee ee ee 


See bee eae 


256,051.10 


ee ee ee 
L i i 
ee 


Steep ethane” 


ese bt eRe te 


10,800.00 


10,000.00 


9,000.00 


65,000.00 


$4,000.00 
66,542.74 
14,888.48 


17,798 84 


Ce ee 


1,385.16 


1,500.00 


63,204. 88 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Mepicat Sciences ~ Continued 
Fellowships — Continued 
Medical Research Counal, Londen, Ragland (RF 37033}... . 
National Research Council, Washington, D, C. (RF 37061, 40056)... 
Scholarships for British Medical Students (RF 40127)..............-. tee 
General 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education, New York Ci iy 
Study of graduate medical education (RF 38010)... 
Cornell University Medical College, New York Ciry 
Studies of the role of the glands of internal secretion in relation to growth 
and inheritance (RE 30006)... 0.0... cece cece cece er te ee cceneaeees 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 
Research in physiolopical optics (RF 38083)... 
Grants in Aid (RF 35173, 36148, 38109, 39116, 40066, 40094, 40138)... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Development of legal medicine (RF 39029}. . seb aeavcange 
School of Dental Medicine. Endowment (RF 39111). . 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Institute of History of Medicine (RF 38022)............ecccceecreeee 
School of Medicine. Research Fund (RF 39004).............. 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Pala Alto, California 
Researches in kidney diseases (RF 37030, 40010)... 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1940 

Prior Years 1940 PavMEnts 
$17,700.72 Be ceca eee $1,825.20 
42,763.31 70,000. 00 24,896. 30 

etn ceaeuan 100,008,00 = ...4... sas 
12,008.06 3,121.98 
23,083.73 cece ce ee. 15,000.01 
30,000.00 .......0e, 10,000. 00 
182,742.90 165,000.00 79,562 87 
12,500.00 .....ccau, 2,500.00 
400,000.00 cic. ceeaee 400,000.00 
127,500.00 wo. .ccaaes 15,000.00 
70,000.00 sesavenees 20,000.00 
5,470.57 23,000.00 8,000.00 


gft 
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Research,Council.of the Department of Hospitals, New York City 

Research on chronic diseases (RF 38008, 40104)........ 0.2.00 00 cece es 
University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Institute of Physiology. Research (RF 40128) 0... 0.0.00 ceccseeeecaees 
University of Paris, France. Radium Institute 

Division of Biophysics (RE 32076). ...... 0... cece cae ee naet en eaaee 

Former Program 

Institute of the Educational Sciences, Geneva, Switzerland 

General budget (RF 35152, 36106). 2.0.02 cc acces 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California 

Fluid research fand in medicine (RP 38060)......... 00.00. cece ee eces 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Drug Addiction (RF 36012}... ccc cece ee cece cee nes 
Peiping Union Medical College, China 

Allowance for widow of staff member (RF 29034), ...........0..000- 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 

Research on inheritance in relation to blood groupings (RF 34112}..... 
University of Pans, France 

Support of Department of Parasitology (RF 36056)............ 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Maintenance of Departments in the School of Medicine (RF 38059),.... 


Torat — Mappican SCIENCES. 00.0 caucensess deueueraea Sasaaeeeeaan 


$24,309.27 


44,256.19 


3,791.71 
55,000.00 
33,131.69 

3,562.70 

1,231.00 

7,764.67 


341,163.59 


$3,862,931.54 $1,285,034.00 
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673,334.00 £21,707 ,09 


25,000.00 2,000.00 


2,749.77 


| 


* FPF bt ht boa 
Ce ee ee 


+e eae ee ee 


Sb eB em a ae 


39,574.22 


$1,661,670. 16 
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EXHIBIT FB — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prior Years [940 PayMENTS 
Naturar Scrsnces 
Experimental Biology 
Amberst College, Massachusetts 
Research in genetica, experimental embryology, and growth problems (RF 
0 5 a $32,500.00  Brssacseaes $3,600.00 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 
Researches in genetics (RF 39032). .... cance ee rece reeteseeteteeenes 6,600.00 .......05 2,968.86 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Developments of chemistry in relation to biological problems (RF 39073, 
40074}.. bene eee nce et eet etn teat ne seen en ee ee uaseteees 35,000.00 45,000. 00* 22,709.99 
Researches in | serological genetics (RF 40073) teeta ee eset aneaneetee | eeeeepane . 12,000.00 tv eseanes 
Carisherg Foundation, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Special researches under Professor Linderstr¢m-Lang (RF 37024)....... 8759.90 ee eae 3,472.03 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D, C. 
Researches on decomposition and synthesis of certain polynuclear ring 
systems) (RE A0059}. os acne wean ences cece ceusnetaseeeesetees bdvneeeses 28,000.00 2,800.00 
Collége de France, Laboratory of Atomic Synthesis, Paris 
Research on biological problems (RF 37093). .........20-0eecseeevees $000.00 i acasaeees 5,099, 85 


Columbia University, New York City 
Researches in Departments of Biochemistry and Utology and in the Pres. 
byterian Hospital (RF 40003)... 0 cc ccc cece seer scene sspesevasene = seeaeseees 11,800.00 5,900.00 


* Appropriation for which funda were previouely authorized. 
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Researches Jn nutrition (RF 37084)... cc eer ee ce teen ewes 
Researches on problems of metabolism, with the aid of chemical isotopes 
CRE 38026)... creer ce teen ee eee ne enn e bees eneneeeweneees 
Researches on vitamins and related substances in relation to plant growth 
(RF 40107)... beeas bebe eee eeneeer 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven 
Researches in genetics of growth in plants (RF 40106)... 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Researches an biechemistry of proteins, peptides, amino acids, hormones, 
and related compounds (RF 38094). .......-.2 0 ccc eee c nese cece ees 
Researches in nutrition (RF 36029)... 0. cc cece cc cece reece eeaceere 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Researches on physical chemistry of proteins (RF 40076). . 
Eidgendssigche Technische Hochschule, Zurich, Switzerland. Laboratory of 
Organic Chemistry 
Researches on constitution and synthesis of physiologically active com- 
pounds (RF 38042)... 0... csc cece teen cence nnn rere rant eeataaes 
Fondation Rothschild, Paris, France. Institute of Physicochemical Biology 
Researches in cellular physiology, chemical embryology, and genetics (RF 
36067)... - bean e eee seen ana ees 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Chemical research to determine the heats of organic reactions (RF 38019). 
Researches in Department of Physical Chemistry (RF 38038).......... 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Researches in cytogenetics (RF 40001)..... 


heehee Pera 


eh et ee Re a ee ee 
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$2,750.00 
51,300.00 


Le ee | 


Pe ee ee 


14,970.72 
15,022, 48 


ee ee | 


44,406. 60 


$4,449. 18 


11,502.05 
75,200.62 


a a 


ee ee | 


25,000.00 


17,500.00 


ee ee 


ee ee 


ee ee | 


Pe ee ee 2 


ee ee ee 


20,000.00 


$2,750.00 


14,050.00 


40,260. 36 
7,499.19 


3,000.00 


13,745.42 


$74 


7,750.00 
14,000.00 


2,000.00 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Natura Sciences — Continued 


Experimental Biology — Continued 
lowa State College, Ames 
Researches in genetics (RF 40075) 20.0... cc ca eee cect ec ee eeesgeaes 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Researches in biochemistry (RF 49017) peewee eee . 
Researches on the role of certain mineral elements j in metabolism (RF 
1 
Karolinska institut, Stockholm, Sweden 
Researches in biochemistry (RF 40004).....0.0. 0.0... c cee eee et eees 
Long Island Biological Association, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 
Symposia at Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory (RF 39105), . 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, Plymouth, England 
Building and equipment (RF 38071). . oe seep ee ee nenee 
Manine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts 
Construction and furnishing of addition to library (RF 40037)......... 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Development of biological engineering (RF 40039). .........-. ce cee ee . 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Research in cytology and genetics (RF 40072)... 0. ccc se cc en ener see 
Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases, New 
York City 
Research on spectroscopic and ‘chemical aspects of certain deficiency dis- 
eases (RE 39089)... eee ee ee eee bake td eererceneenes bby bane 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Prior Years 1940 
babasenees $21,000.00 
26,500.00 ...... bese 

Ak eV rr 
Laeeeenaee 5,330.00 
10,000.00 bevvenees 
887.25 ka nwa ees 
beenesenes 110,400.00 
whaneeeees 200,000.00 
' 11,000.00 
10,000.00 .......,. : 
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1940 
PaYMENTS 


$5,500.00 
13,000.00 
6,492.84 
5,009.18 
10,000, 00 
39,776.62 


20,000.00 


$000.60 


TRE 
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National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 

Committee on Effects of Radiation on Living Organisms RE 78072). wena 

Researches in biophysics (RE 37020}... ws eaeae 
New York University, New York City 

Researches in cellular physiology (RF 38085). 26... eo eee ee eee 
Princeton University, New Jersey 

Researches in organic chemistry (RF 37052, 40058). 0.0... 0.00 cca wees 
Roscoe B, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine 

Special researches (RE 20024). 0. ccc e cae er ce erence ae eeares 
State University of Jowa, lowa City 

Researches in general physiology (RF 40022)... 0. cece aa ce eee ees 

Research on the normal cel] (RF 35050). ....00 0... cee ceca nee anes 
Strangeways Research Laboratory, Cambridge, England 

Building and equipment of additional wing (RF 37109)..............; 
Swarthmore College, Pennsyivania 

Researches in general physiology (RF 40002), 0.0... 0.2. cece ee eae ees 
University of Berne, Switzerland 

Researches in physiology (RF 37054). .......0005 
University of California, Berkeley 

Construction and installation of cyclotron (RF 40036)... 0... 0s ce aee 

Cyclotron research (RI 39042)... 
Universicy of Cambridge, England. Malteno Institute of Biology and Pata. 


sitology 
Research in cellular physiology (RF 35146)... 000... cere ewer 
University of Chicago, [inois 
Biological research (RF 38037)...... beta vauaeaaveaaa et deeeetueenare 
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$173.10 


39,426, 94 
20,000.00 


2,500.00 


hee mr ep to 


2,250. 00 


1,167.76 


a | 


es 


41,687.00 


10,098.65 


90,000.00 


* ee eh oe ee 


Ce ee 


40,000.00 


13,500.00 


24,000. 00 


RRa tae tt aan t 


Ce 


i ee eee) 


2,250.90 


3,000.00 
2,250.00 


ee ee ee 


1,750.00 


3,403.66 


ee 


4,639, 36 


12,536.99 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROFRIATIONS 
Prior Years [940 
Natural Setences ~ Continued 
Experimental Biology —~ Continued 
University of Chicago, Illinois —~ Continued 
Endowment of biological research (RF 38036)... $1,500,000.00 $......,.5. 
Researches in molecular spectra (RF 39030}. . - a 19,450.00 . 
Researches in application of spectrascopic 7 methods to ro bichgical probleme 
(RF 36081, 40021).. - , . 5,377.45 55,000.00 
University of Copenhagen, ‘Denmark 
Special research in application ef methods of physics, chernistry, and math- 
ematics to biological problems (RF 35043, 40025). ........ 200s enee 10,114.75 8,400.00 
University of lilincis, Urbana 
Research in biochemistry of amino acids (RF 38039). .... 52,500.00 =... .-. ees 
University of Leeds, Engiand 
Research on x-ray analysis of biological tissues (RF 38041)............ 40,690.25 wwe, 
University of London, England 
Researches on vitamins, sterols, and related compounds (RF 38070)..... 48418.3E 0 vec e ee aee 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Research in physiology of respiration (RP 35049)... 2. ek ce ce eee oy he 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
High-pressure generator, and researches in biology and medicine (RF 
1) 10,054. 14 
Researches in lipid metabolism (RF 39031)... 0. ee eae 13,500.00 
Researches on mechanisrn of osmosis (RF 39056)... 2.6.22. cece cece ees 13,750.00  ........., 
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1940 


PaYHENTS 


81, 500,000.00 


9300.00 


10,350.00 


12,026.19 
15,000.00 
7,493.93 
4,370.88 
2,500.00 
10,000.00 


3,000. 00 
5,500.00 


bef 
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University of Missouri, Columbia 
Researches in genetics (RF 39041). 0 ccc cee er re etter ences 
University of Oxford, England 
Construction and equipment of research laboratory for organic chemistry 
SS 00) 
Research in application of mathematical analyses | io biological problems 
CRE B51 cece tere eee ree rene er een anee 
Research on synthesis of proteins (RF 36083}, .. 0.00.0. cae ee en eee 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Research on influence of minerals and other elements in diet ‘upon resistance 
to infecuon (RF 37075). . _ sett ataneees 
Researches on permeability of red blood cell (RE 40023). bce t eee ees . 
University of Rochester, New York 
Research on biological and medical problems (RF 38025). 2... aes 
University of Stockholm, Sweden 
Rescarches under direction of Professor Runnstrom (RE 37022, 38024), . 
Scientific equipment and materials for researches under direction of Pro- 
fessor von Euler (RF 37023)... ccc ce eee e ee eee cece ee crse caves 
Wenner-Grens Institute of Experimental Biology 
Construction and equipment (RF 37021, 38027)... 0.0... 0. cece eee 
University of Texas, Austin 
Researches on growth-promoting substances (RF 40070)... 0 cece evens 
University of Uppsala, Sweden. Institute of Physical Chemistry 
Research on physical-chemical properties of proteins and other heavy mole- 
cules (RF 35044, 40026). 0.0... c cee eee eee eke e ee serene ees ' 


$17,500.00 


115,000.00 


2,906.25 
17,324.34 


1,000.00 


18,000.60 
27,972.12 
5,646.73 


10,129, 30 


20,270.30 


ee ee ee 


Ce ee ee 


ae 


te er te nF 


ee ee ee | 
ee 
ee ee ee 


11,250.00 
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$4,988.03 


41,241.88 
2,027.62 
8 487,81 
1,000.00 
1,250.00 

11,937.93 

10,416.60 
4,073.37 
3,838.07 


3,000.00 


10,062. 19 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Naturat Screxces — Continued 
Experimental Biology — Continued 
University of Utrecht, Netherlands 
Researches in biochemistry of growth substances (RF 39007)........-. 
Research in spectroscopic biology and addition to Jaboratory (RF 37094), . 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Development of ultracentrifuges (RF37008)..... 
University of Wisconsin, Madison © 
Research in immunogenetics (RF 38073). . wees 
Researches in biochemistry of symbiotic nitrogen fixation (RF 40071). . 
Washington Universicy, St. Louis, Missouri 
Construction of cyclotron in the Institure of Radiology (RF 39069)..... 
Research in biochemistry (RF 38074)... 00... 0.00 cece eee ee eee ec enes 
Research in general physiology and experimental embryology (RF 38040) 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 36145, 37130, 38114, 
39113, 40135)... 
National Research Council, Washington, D. ol (RF 36070, 39070, 39103). . 
General 
American Institute of Physics, New York City 
Adjusting publication program to new arcumstances created by the war 
(RF 40098)... cee ee cee eee hee ce ae et ne teen netegearatee 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion YEARS 1940 
BI9,353.44 Ble eae 
26,832.40 9 voce eee 
405.5300 Lace weaes 
W270.8F oie ees 
a auueraues 22,500.00 
45,000.00 ee aaneese 
516.77 = occ ee eee 
S5637.21 veces ee eae 
243,398.66 50,000.00 
215,988.02 oc caeeeees 
bevetrenee 20,000. 80 


1940 
PAYMENTS 


$2,009. 84 
4,024.69 


| 


5,250.00 
1,500.00 


45,000.00 


3,915 .29 
10,200.00 


69,964.75 
50,117.84 


20,000. 00 
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American Mathematical Society, New York City 
Establishing an Internationa} Review Journal of Mathematics (RF 39071). 
Expenses of 1940 International Congress of Mathematicians (RF 37108). 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 
Installing microfilm photographic laboratory and supplementing through 
filming the resources of the library in mathematics (RF 39072). ...... 
China Medical Board, Inc., New York City 
Peiping Union Medical College, China 
Human paleontological research in Asta (RF 32100, 36137). ......... 
Corne]] University, Ithaca, New York 
Researches in molecular structure (RY 40077},. hae 
Grants in Aid (RF 35179, 36079, 36149, 37126, 38110, 39117, 40095, 40108, 
40139). . 
Massachusetts Instit ute of Technology, Cambridge 
Construction of differential analyzer (RF 36071)... 0.0.0... cece ee es 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C, 
Division of Physical Sciences 
Publication fund for mathematical tables * (RE 40000). 
Support of central purposes (RF 39102)... tiaae 
Former Program 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Geophysical research (RE 35194). . 
International Commission for the Polar Year 1932-33, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Equipment and expenses (RF 34132)........; wae 
Johna Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, Departments of Biological 
Sciences 
Endowment (RF 39090).... 0... ce cee cee ene ere ee aneasnteenane 
Research (RF 30005). 0... ee ee ee ee bane uewreasauereunans 
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$7,000.00 
$,000. 00 


34,800.00 


41,757.96 


303,492.86 


4,277.72 


bi | 


500,000.00 
13,750.00 


Pape k e+e HH 


17,000.00 
210,000.00 


rrr ee ee gs 


15,000.00 


35,500.00 


t+ee ae tet tet 


8,780.00 


12,176.65 
7,500.00 
140,989. 35 
4.276, 59 


15,600.00 
25,000. 00 


7,300.00 


500,000.00 
13,750,600 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Priok Years 1940 PaYMENTS 
Natural Sciences — Continued 
Former Program — Continued 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Purchase and endowment of a photographic telescope for the Union Ob- 
servatory, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa (RF 30021, 34100). .. $6,575.61 $........4.- Bec cesennes 
University of Szeged, Hungary 
Department of Science. Research: equipment (RF 31025),............ . 728.48 0 wea 13.40 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Graduate research in the natural sciences (RF 34153)... 0.0.0. cee cea ee 2,500.00 9 vice cece eae eee ees 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Florida. Maintenance (RF 
Rh 0) a 164,000.00  ....... 8. 46,981. 56 
Total — Natura SCISNCES. 02... cee et eee eee ta ees wees = 4,942,0338.92 $2,388,180.00 $2,973,445. 42 
Socrat Scrences 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Development of standards for training public welfare officials (RF 38014). . D9750.00 B.....0.... $8,250.00 
American Statisucal on Washington, D D.C. 
General budget (RF 35197)... _ beet e resent eer eenenes 1500.00 .......... 1,500. 00 
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American University, Washington, D, C. 
Training program for government ernpioyees of Latin American countries 
(RE 38063)... ce eee ee cee en eee Levante eb ee ee ee ane ne ee nea 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Work in social sctences (RF 35070)... 00. ce ec eter aneceneaeee 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, Ontario 
Gencral budget (RF 39033)..... 
Canton of Geneva, Switzerland 
Department of Public Instruction 
Graduate Institute of International Scudies (RE 29136, 38045). ........ 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris, France 
General budget (RF 38046). 2.0.0... cc cee ee een ee een eee ene 
Columbia University, New York Ciey 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences (RF 30036, 30037). ... 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City 
Research in problems involved in Peace settlement following present war 
(RF 39110)... sect geeucuneucaetvsrgneseceuanes 
Research prograin (RF 35199, 38015). ee 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, and Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Work of American Coordinating Committee of International Studies Confer- 


ence (RF 40018)... bees 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotis, Canada 
Program of training and research in public administration (RF 36093). ...., 
Dutch Economic Institute, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
General budget (RF 36076, 39085})........., bee eeeaas bade e ener eeenees 
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1,500.00 


23,621, 88 


520,851.96 
82,666.58 
35,024.65 


33,375.00 
47,435.79 
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16,280. 27 
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$5,400.00 
1,500.00 


8,475.0] 


83,286.04 
6,874.42 


25,008. 04 


33,375 .00 
15,000.00 


25,000.00 


. 8,481.25 


5,841.94 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 1946 
Prion YEARS 1940 PayMENnTS 
SoctaL Sciences — Continued 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 35195, 36146, 37131, 
38115, 39114, 40196). cece cece nese nde e eee ee eteaea ees $182,002.57 $50,000.00 $52,422 42 
Social Science Research Council, New York Ciey (RF 37051, 40119)...... 142,900.00 75,000.00 73,130.36 
Foreign Policy Association, New York City 
Department of Popular Education CRE S7UD) cece eee e eee tee een ee 25,000.00  .....eeaes 25,000.00 
Latin American Information Service (RF 39074)......0. 06. eee eaeceaee 7,500.00 9 oe. eae. : 5,000.00 
Research Department (RF 38106}......... cake be ete t ete anenaees wae 50,000.00 wae ees 25,000.00 
Geneva Research Center, Switzerland 
Collaborative study of commercial policy (RF 38095)... 0... ce eee eee, 24,501.81 0 woke eee 10,000.00 
General research budget (RF 37068}...... 0.000: ccccarcececcenaveres 16,753.98 =o... eee 16,753 98 
Grants in Aid (RF 36130, 37127, 38096, 38111, 39118, 40085, 40093, 40101, 
5 0 9) a 194,909.43 235,000.00 $5,650.25 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
General budget (RF 39109). 0.0 ccc ec cee ee ee eres eureeeiee §5,000.00 ........., 7,500.00 
Program of consultants (RE 38062)... 0. ce ceca cere ee ee 15,382.25 0 eee 4813.16 
Training in public service (RF 35078)... ccc cece ce eee ee eens W7j012.85 ce ee 10,033 .26 
Research in social sciences (RW 32032, 35086). 20.00. e eee 81527 .43 kee ae 29,527.43 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research in field of international relations (LS 993). .....-......262- 000s 11,469.11 waa sees - 19,258.75 
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Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Work tn economics (RF 40033}.......0. 0.00 ccc eucar cu cuacentereatanena 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, Paris, France 
Establishment and support (RF 33072)... 00.060. cece cee eee en eeee 
Institute of Economics and History, Copenhagen, Denmark 
General budget (RF 36110}.. 
International Relations Section. General budget (RF 48065)... 
Institute of International Affairs, Srockholm, Sweden 
General budget (RF 40122)...00.0 0.00 cc ccc cece ae eee ee cee ead ee eeees 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
American Council, New York City 
General budget (RF 38108, 40121). 0.0... 00 cece c ee ee cece ere eeeere 
International Secretariat 
Studies of issues involved in present situation in Far East (RF 38013)... 
Pacific Council, Honolulu, Hawai 
General budget and research program (RF 38107, 40120). ............. 
International Information Committee, Stackholm, Sweden 
Program of research and popular education in international problems in 
Sweden (RE 38OO]}. cc ect eee ewer tenet ee ence nese tt wees anaes 
International Insticute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris, France 
Danubian Economic Study (RF 37118). . 
Maintenance and conferences (RF 37117)... 0. cece eee cena 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
Analytical research work of the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence 
Service (REF 33023, 3711G). ccc cc ae cece eee eet en seteetraues 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Department, Princeton, New Jersey (RF 


Pe ee ee er 
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131,085. 43 


2,771.76 
12,772.53 


Le ee 


15,000.00 
43,093.23 


40,000.00 


9.974. 59 


4,000.00 
12,439.15 
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$17,500.00 


16,104.92 


976.81 
5,215.72 


15,000.00 
14,913.57 


40,000.00 


7,217.21 


4,000.00 
11,759.69 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Prior Years 1940 
Socra, Sciencss — Continued 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland — Continued 
Fiscal Committee. Study of international double taxation problems (RF 
i) an $24,057.90 Bo... ec aee 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California 
Food Research Institute. Research program (RF foto} beac e dear betes nee ae en ees 60,000.00 
Research in social sciences (RF 37069). . becca evevuweaes 2,500.00  ...eceeeae 
Library of International Relations, Chicago, Ilinois 
General budget (RF 36095)... cece cece ee cece rece veceevnearans 11,250.00 ,......., ; 
London and Cambridge Economic Service, England 
Research on business cycle (RF 37067), . $300.88  ..e.eceaee 
London Schoo) of Economics and Political ‘Science, ‘University of ‘London, 
England 
Emergency fund (RF 39095)... 0... ces ee ccc aa cee e cere ee eteeenentags $1,250.00 va... aaaee 
Library development (RF 31030)... 0... eter cence eee 14,750.36 0 oe. sees 
Purchase of land for expansion of school plant (RF 31028)............... 34,140.38 wo... ee. 
Research fund (RF 35067)... - 2.2... cece ce eae eee ee nc ns cecearsreeces 3,000.00 9... ec .eee. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Research in social sctences (RF 36078). . ete ae eee seanee 2,649.79 Lecce eae 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 
Committee on Financial Research 
Staff and studies (RF 39106). 0.00... cee cece ee tee ce tert esenee 70,000.00 «oo... ae 
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1940 
PayMENTS 


$20,700. 37 


10,000.00 
2,500.00 


6,250.00 
1,849. 98 
11,790.00 
5,358.66 


16,767.14 
3,000.00 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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International study of history of prices (RF 29138, 33113)............... 

Planning and research in field of finance (RF 37139). 0 ..00000........085 

Program of research in fiscal policy (RF 40016)... 22... +. eee eee ee 
National Institute of Economic and Socjal Research of Great Britain, London 

General budget (RE 37049)... c cece ee cere ee eee ne ttn etaesenas 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D, C, 

Training of administrative persatinel for the Indian Service (RI 37106)... 

Training of personnel for the federal services (RF 38047, 40099}... 0.0... 
New School for Social Research, New York City 

Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science (RF 40034). ............ 

New York School of Social Work, New York City 

General budget (RF 32043). . . eens 
Norwegian Committee for International Studies, Oslo 

Progiam of research and popular education in international problems in 

Norwav (RE 57102). 0. see cca cree bette ene eee b eee nas 

Ontario Afedical Association, Welland, Canada 

Development of medical relief records (RE 37000)... ca ce cere cee eer eee 
Pacific Northwest Council of Education, Planning, and Public Administration 

Administration, research, and publication (RF 38048, 40048, 40123)...... 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, England 


Research program (RF 37004)... 2... ee cee ee te eee te nent 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 
Administrative budact (RF 39107)... cece eee ee eter eees be eeeees 


Committee on Social Security 
Exploratory studies conferences, and small Projects (RE 38064, 39082, 
40088)... ; . ek ee anew etaeees 


53,486.03 
18,316.48 


* Fe eee pe 


103,723.75 


22,530.18 
61,750.00 


ee 


10,485.87 
1,656.84 
39,082.27 
112,597.50 


105,000.00 


22,000.00 
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105,000.00 


10,090.00 
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$3,469.85 
$7,331.07 
10,000.00 
16,841.80 


22,530. 18 
$5,000.00 


10,000.00 


2,500.00 


1,108.91 
32,250.00 
$0,051.47 


30,000.00 


12,837. 84 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Socian Sciences — Continued 
Social Science Research Council, New York City — Continued 
Committee on Social Security — Continued 
Study of interrelations between social security program and national in- 
come in the United States (RF 39083)... ccc cee eee cee veces 
Study of state unemployment compensation administration (RF 38101).. 
Work in field of social security (RR 37070, 39081)... 0... cee ee ee ees 
Conferences and planning (RF 38043) 0... .. 0... cc ee cece er ceee we ecunees 
General research projects (RF 31126). 00.00... eee cece eee ee eee ates 
Grantsin aid of research (RF 38044). 0.0... .0. cee ne eee eect ee eeesceeees 
Public Administration Committee 
General expenses, exploratory studies, conferences, and small projects 
(RF 35114, 39057, 39084, 40089). . 
Study of administrative methods of Department of Agriculture (RF 37140) 
Study of administrative organization of Tennessee Valley Authority (RF 


Survey of programs of training in public administration (RF 37065). ..... 
Research in the economic history of the United States, the islands, and near- 
by territory (RE 40116)... oc ccs ccc eee ete ee ner en eran ee anes 
Spelman Fund of New York, New York City 
Work in public administration (RF 38049). .. 
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Prion YEARS 


$15,000.00 § 


5,000.00 
76,172.78 
99,760.24 
87,349.72 
50,150.00 


96,423.51 
9,666. 36 
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1940 
PayMeENTS 


36,850.00 

1,200.00 
30,000, 00 
48,213.86 
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State Charities Aid Association, New York City 
Establishing local citizens public welfare committees in New York State 
CRE 37. cece cere een e tbe ete t ee ee etwas tena eeaeas 
Syracuse University, New York. School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Training course in public administration (RF 39058). ........02......00- 
University of Alabama, University. Bureau of Business Research 
Study of commodity production in the Southeast (RF 40017)............ 
University of California, Berkeley 
Bureav of Public Administration 
Establishing measurement standards for local government activities in the 
San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan region (RF 39059). ............ 
Institute of Social Sciences 
Research program (RF 35068)... 0.00... c cece sere eeen eens ee rane 
Dniversity of Chicago, Illinois 
Aid to social science factlities GRE 31133, 35087}. .....00..........00005 
Local community research (RP SEIS)... eee eee eee cee 
School of Social Service Administration 
Current expenses (RF 39045)... en eae te cena ees 
General endowment (RF 34057)... cee tener tenes 
Training and research in public administration (RP ISO9b). 6. cece ees 
University of Delaware, Newark 
Study of individual income distribution (RF 40117). 0.0.0.0... 0... 0000 
University of Louvain, Belgium. Institute of Economies 
General budget (RF 98102). ....0. cscs cece cess screen eracneaseeunges 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Program of training for public service (RIF 36065, 40035). 00... ce screenees 
Study of employment and unemployment in St. Paul (RP 40078},........ 


$27,635.26 


43,500.00 
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25,000.00 
2,300.00 


125,000.00 
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$27,126.59 
6,500.00 


10,000.00 


10,000.00 
2,500.00 


75,000.00 
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6,500. 00 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


SociaL Scvences — Continued 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
General budget (RF 35069). 0. cc ee cece cect rtesee aries 
University of Osio, Norway. Institute of Economics 
Research program (RF 36112)... 0. ee ee tee ee eeeeetetanees 
University of Oxford, England 
Business cycle research (RF 37045, 39060). . Leg neem ee evens 
Development of program in social sciences (RF 34154). Laake ee caee ne eeuaes 
Social Studies Research Committee (RF 40040)... 0... ccc eee ee ane 
University of Paris, France 
Research in social sciences (RE 35072). 00 ee cece ene 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wharton School. Industrial Re- 
search Department 
General budget (RF 35074, 40047). . 
Studies of an old Philadelphia company and of unemployment j in n Philadel- 
phia (RF 39080) .. _ 
University of Sofia, Bulgaria. Statistical Institute of Economic Research 
General budget (RE 37110}... - baeae 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. School of Government 
Development of program (RF 38033, 40124). . beeen ee 
University of Texas, Austin 
Research in social sctences (RF $7005) ..........-. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Prion Years 


$2,500.00 


10,500.00 


4,654.42 


26,826.31 


43,128.4] 


2,590.00 
11,000.00 
13,774.85 
18,000.00 


2,500.00 
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1940 
PAYMENTS 


$1,500.00 
§,000.00 
3,446.96 
15,208.19 
$902.50 


14,894, 59 


20,000.00 
11,000.00 
8,439.04 
11,939.02 
2,500.00 
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University of Virginia, Charloctesville 

Bureau of Public Administration 

Program of service and research (RF 36066, 39108}. 0... cece ees 

Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. General budget (RF 34175)... 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Study of amount and distribution of income in Wisconsin (RF 3979)..... 
Welfare Council af New York City 

Research Bureau. General budget (RF 36159)... ee eee tee 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. School of Applied Social Sciences 

General budget (RF 32042, 33064, 34087)... 2.226... ee eee ee eee 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Research in international relations (RF 35079)... 0... cee eee ee eee 


Toral — Social SCiENCES . 0.0. ccc cece cee cee eect e ee eeenetees . 


HumMANINIES 
Drama 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York City 
Development of dramatic training work (RF 40109)... 2. ee ee 
Carolina Art Association 
General expenses of Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, South Carolina (RE 
C10 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
State-wide program in music and drama (RF 40015}................45 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California 
Work in drama (RF 40050). .........008: eee eee bee b ee eter teneenees 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Humanirizs — Continued 
Drama — Continued 
National Theatre Conference, Cleveland, Ohio 
General expenses and revolving fund to cover royalty fees on plays for non- 
commercial production (RF 38054). 00... eee ee ce eee ena ee an 
Support of activities and projects (RF 40131).......... 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Research in control of sound and light for dramatic purposes (RF 39075). . 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Work in drama (RP 37028, 38050)... 0.0.0.2 00...0., 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Preparation of reports of the Federal Theatre Project and of national 
modes of operation in the field of community drama (RF 39087},..... 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Department of Drama 


Development and testing of equipment in theatre lighting (RF 40033). 


Libraries and Museums 
American Library Association, Chicago, JHinois 
Aid in connection with the Genera! Catalogue of the Bibliothégue Na- 
tionale (RF 96020), 0... cc ceca eee eens awe 
Committee on International Relations 
Activities in Canada, other British possessions, Greenland, and Europe 
CREF 39048). oc eee eee wee ante n anes 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Prior YEARS 1940 
$8,52).29 B...cee. eee 
etennus 55,000.00 
24,150.00 oa. asees 
16,500.00 oa. eae eee 
8750.00 cole eases 
badcceeees 19,500.00 
30,000.00 ’ 
43,000.00 = ...scvceas 
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$2,000.00 


10,450.00 


12,000.00 
8,750.00 


10,000.00 
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Preparation of new edition of Union List of Serials in the United States 
and Canada (RF 39041)... 
Studies of library cooperation with Latin America (RF 39047)......... 
American Library in Paris, Inc., France 
General budget (RF 40042). . - 
Bibliotheque pour Tous, Berne, Switzerland | 
Book purchases and development of regional services (RF 39049)....... 
British Muscum, London, England 
To enable the Museum to offer to American libraries, at a discount, sub- 
scriptions to the new edition of its Catalogue of Printed Books (RF 
29086, 30076) cece ene ete cent rennet eee eee e ee seaetas 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 
Purchase and cataloguing of books and manuscripts (RF 40041}.... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Microfilm copies of foreign newspaper files (RF 38090). ............605 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Hispanic Foundation 
Development of catalogue of Hispanic material and organization of biblio. 
graphical services (RE J9097). ccc eee ee ee eae bene 
Muscum of Modern Art, New York City 
Current expenses (RF 39025}. . 
National Centra] Library, London, England 
Establishment of Bureau of American Bibliography (RF 37059)........ 
General operations (RF 40032)........ beet e eet naeeebeeeauseseceuas 
National Library of Peiping, China 
Development of library serviecs (RF 36072)... 2.6.24. enact eeeans 


Ce 


Pr er | 
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22,500.00 


Rta apn eas 


RP RP 4d an 


22,000, 00 
30,000.00 


bearer aan 


13,750.00 


ee 


7 


ee 


ee 


ee ee ee 


$20,000.00 
9,175.00 
25,000.00 §,000.00 


8,000.00 


1,682.61 
50,000.00 15,331.85 


2,000.00 


10,906.50 
22,500.00 


1,429.10 


8, 500. 00 4,250.00 


wean 8,290.00 
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EXHIBIT EF — Continued 


Hounaniries — Continued 


Libraries and Museums — Continued 
New York Museum of Science and industry, New York City 

General budget (RF 39100). 0. cece ace ee eee er ee teense tsesaee 
New York Public Library, New York City 

Development of services in microfilm (RF 39098) ........-.0.20e0cenen 
Princeton University, New Jersey 

Index of Christian Art (RF 38100).. . teenies 
Society of the Friends of the Bibliothague Nationale, Paris, France 

Printing of che Genera] Catalogue (RF 29089, 34094, 35134), . 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Cataloguing collections of museum of Middle American Research Institute 

(RE 38098). ccc cece cent eee cee een te be bere ae bene be seen 

University of Chile, Santiago 

Development of its central library (RF 39094)....... 
University of Oxford, England 

Development of Bodieian and other libraries (RF 31121).............. 


Radio and Film 


American Film Center, Inc., New York City 

General budget (RF 39012, 40132}. 02.0... cece eee ce nee cree eens 
Columbia University, New York City 

Research in radio (RF 40014)........ cence ence ene eeeeetee te eeenee 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prion Years 1940 PaYMENTS 
210,009.00 Bcc aecsnes $10,000.00 
15,000.00 lavseavaas 15,000.00 
46,000.00 .......4.. 8,000. 00 
1,000.00 ........, keen ewes 
5,000.00 =... ee. $5,000.00 
8000.00 ......... . 3,732.69 
727,870.25 seueeuvena 152,501.70 


29,075.00 $0,000.00 29,075.00 
Laceavees 35,400.00 25,400.00 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachuseces 
Lecturer in broadcasting (RF 39086)........... 
Library of Congress, Washington, D, C, 


Work in radio broadeasting (RF 40133). 0... 0c. ca eee ee cece ee ee eeae 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Film Iibrary (RF 40068)... 0... ccc. ce een an eee cea e anette enens 
National Committee of the United States of America on International In- 
teliectual Cooperation, New York City... 0... cece eee nes 


International exchange of motion pictures of educational and cultural value 
(RE 39055). ee eee ee renee eee eee eee nee te eae 
National Film Society of Canada, Ottawa. General budget (RF 39054).,.. 
New School for Social Research, New York City 
Experimental demonstrations of music in film production (RF 40013)... 
Princeton University, New Jersey. School of Public and International Affairs 
Study of value of radio to listeners (RF 37072, 39076). .....-.. 00200002 
Work of the listening center (RF 40054) 2000... ca cece ee tee eces 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, Laramie, Wyoming 
General budget (RF 40043)... veaees 
University Broadcasting Council, Chicago, Ilinois. 
Development of radio programs of educational and cultural value (RF 
0) pa 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts 
Development of radio programs of educational and cultural value (RF 
SB05G) ceca ee thekeeeteeeue Lease b eee abe b anne tents ' 


$24,000.00 


Abd ete ao 


+ 2 2 we ep me oe +t FF 


2,312.50 


werk a t+ *# ew Oe 


t+ ee teat 


ee | 


36,759.16 


Pe ee | 


+f # a 2 toe Foe 


er ee ee ee | 


Ce ee 


25,000, 00 


18,500.00 


i ee 


Ce ee ee ee ee 
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Ce al 


of + + oe oF OF OF OF 


2,312.50 
8,036. 89 


9720.00 
3,000.00 
18.750. 00 
5,000. 00 


7,500.00 


36,759.16 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion VEraRs 1946 


Homaniriss —~ Continued 
Far Eastern Interests 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 
Cataloguing American collections of Chinese and Japanese books (RF 


7 0) Pa beet avabeteee tt tentese ' $45,629.40 $B... ..c. 08s 

Summer seminars in Far Eastern Studies (RF 38088). ...........20005 7,500.00 wae eens 
Claremont Colleges, California 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 39077)...2. 222. c eee eee 10,000.00 oo... oe, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Books and teaching materials in Far Eastern languages (RF 38030}..... 15,000.00 Lo... ee eee 

Promotion of Japanese studies (RF 37112)... .......... 0c cece ce eeeeeee 2,500.00 9 .......05. 

Visiting lecturer on Japanese cultural history (RF 39093).............+ 9,000.00 .......ee, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 38087) ......ccccceeesceeee 8,375.00  veeaevsees 

Development of Russian studies (RF 40052)... 0.0... cece cece ctan ues eaveeetaas 34,000.00 
Instiente of Pacific Relations, American Council, New York City’ 

English translations of source materials on Chinese history (RF 39052}... 25,750.00 casseeeees 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California * 

Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 39053)... 0.0: c ere ceeaeceees 13,312.50 9 sea ee eaee 
Orthological Institute of China, Petping 

General budget (RF 37012, 40028)... 220... cee eee ce treet ceenees 4,985.38 9,600.00 
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1949 
PavMentTs 


28,645.38 
3,000.00 


$.000.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 


1,375.00 
3,125.00 


10,900.00 
4,255.58 
5,965.51 


TOF 
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Princeton University, New Jersey 
Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 38029}. .... 
Royal Ontarto Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada 
Teaching and research in Far Eastern subjects (RF 37121)............ 
University of Chicago, I!lincis 
Books and teaching materials in Far Eastern languages (RF 38031)..... 
Development of new materials for reaching Chinese languages and litera- 
ture (RF 36522) ., . ae uuaeeveeers 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 38028),......... 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Development of Chinese studies (RF 37026)... 0... cccces sc ce acer eeees 
Latin American Interests 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 
Flandtvook of Latin dimerican Studies (RF 38012)... ccc cece cece ace ees 
Work in field of Latin American studies (RIF 40067, 40097). ...... 0.085 
Argentine-North American Cultural Institute, Buenos Aires 
Development of program of teaching English, deama, and creative arts 
{RF 40081)... sas sateen eee e een ee eeeneetes 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 
Increasing collections of material on early American history aad Hispanic 
culeure (RI 40069). ce ete etree eee nes sa eereeeaee ere 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Purchase of books and other documentation in field of Latin American 
studies (RF 40049)... cc ce cece eee ree reac nean ee eeeteaears 


$11,084.90 § 


15,078.11 


Ce ee 


ee 


| 
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ape ee ee 


ee 


ork * Be Fe et 


t+epetaeer eer 


Ce ee ee 


eee et eR ee 


ee 


15,000.00 


35,000.00 


25,000.00 


4,492.40 
4,155.60 
5,900, 00 


2,082.11 
§,000.00 


2,619.60 


5,235.03 


Fee Pe oe oe 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


APPROPRIATIONS 1940 
Prion YEaRs 1946 PayMENTS 


Humanirigs — Continued 


Latin American Interests — Continued 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. Children’s Litera- 
ture Section 
Studies mn Latin American countries (RP 38003)........... 0.0502 ee cas PA000.00 BB... -.ca0e- Pr ,000.00 
National Institute of Anthropology and History, Mexico City 
Development of its program (RF 40130}... 0.0.0.0 .. ccc ee es bebe eetes | seeteatees 20,006.00 = ..ceacceas 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation (RF 40029). ..........5. eee reece ateaeeevas 12,000.00 4,000.00 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Books and other documentation in field of Latin American studies (RF 
01 . 18,000.00 2,500.00 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Books and other documentation in field of Latin American studies (RF 


0) 25,000.00 3,000.00 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 36147, 37132, 38116, 
39115, 40090, FDIS 7). nc. eee eee cece cece ee eaeeenetas ates 104,525.57 65,000.00 49,254. 32 
Authors’ League of America, Inc., New York City 
CRE 38053). ce cece ee cere ee beter et ebereneeteterteeee ages ; 14,000.00 wa. s. eae, 5,700.00 
National Theatre Conference, Cleveland, Ohio 
(RE 39009). i eee eect ee ete ne ee eb eb ee eres tb bate ee aaces 24,000.00 wa... sees 3,000.00 
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For 
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General 
American Council of Learned Socicties, Washington, D. C. 
Fellowships, planning committees, and foreign activities (RF 39046). .., 
General activities (RF 34157, 38105). 00. cena eee en eee 
Basten Symphony Orchestra, Massachusetts 
Berkshire Music Center (RF 39101)... 0.0.0... c ee ce cee ene eee eee 
Grants in Aid 
(RF 37128, 33iic, 39088, 39119, 40082, 40084, 40092, 40100, 40141), ... 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research in field of criticism and in uses of languages (RF 39018)....... 
lnternational Committee of Historical Sciences, Paris, France 
General budget, distribution of pablications, and expenses of next Congress 
(RE 37141}... . , een we ee eten ee 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. Cc 
Studies of communication trends jn war time (RF 401]1).,....... 
Payne Fund, New York City 
Preparation of materials for teaching English to foreign-born residents of 
the United States (RF 40053}, 0.0... eee etter eee e tener tae 
Princeton University, New Jersey, School of Public and International Affairs 
Studies of public opinion (RF 39099, 40110). ... 
Former Program 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
Fellowships in archaeology in connection with excavation of che Athenian 
Apora (RF 40055)... , 
Museum to house objects excavated nt the Agora (RF 37089). . 
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$55,000.00 
81,673.47 


60,000, 00 
150,379.35 


$5,000.00 


Feh t tt eh & 


t+ Fee te ER De OF 


RRL PR ah FE 


128 000.00 


ee pe dt eek 


Ce ee 


ee ee ee 


teeter re eee 


Ce ee ee | 


20,000.00 


20,000. 00 


8,800.00 


$36,791.55 
20,241.68 


35,000.00 
118,356.73 


5,000.00 


2,600.00 
10,000.00 


6,250.00 
7,000.00 


3,000.00 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Humanities — Continued 
Former Program — Continued 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Baghdad, Iraq, and Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine. Endowment (RF 3606]) .........000- cane ue ee ee erucreuuseees 
University of London, England. School of Oriental Studies 
Research in African linguistics (RF 36003)...........000 cece ec ee ceeee 


Toran — HUMANITIES... 05 ect e cee cen cnet ur ueeeeueeeusgeeuaens 


Procram 1n CHINA 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, New York City 
Emergency grants to ptivate universities and colleges in China (RF 40045) 
Chinese Mass Education Movement 
General budget (RF 39050, 40044)... cece eee cence eect ere r ee eneee 
Chinese Ministry of Education, Nanking. Commission on Medical Education 
General budper (RF J905G, 40044)... cee eee eee eee aceues 
Emergency Fund (RF 39016), 00.00. ccc cece eer eee en ee ee ae eeu ee enna 
Fellowships. Foreign and local (RF 37047, 38076, 39050, 40044) ..........45 
Grants in Aad (RE 99050, 40044) 00. eee eee tee eee te eeets 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Prion YEARS 


1940 


$50,338.90 $.......08. 


510.41 


$2,249,654, 97 


8,515.62 


6,080.00 
9.055 00 
126,089.56 
8.903,74 


raedtst ee 


1940 
Paymenrs 


850,338.90 


81,074,780.00  $1,008,147.39 


i i a J 
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$65,000.00 
5,984.07 


2,366.71 
7,261.30 
19,723.35 
14,259.66 


gor 
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Minisery of Industry and Agriculture, Nanking. National al Agricultural Research 
Bureau. Insect control work (RF 39050, 40044) . ete ee ge ueeaeenae 
Nankai University, Tientsin. Institute of Economics 
General budget (RF 39050, 40044)... 0.0.0.0... ce ease cence eevee ees 
National Central University, Nanking. College of Agriculture 
Development of work in animal husbandry and veterinary medicine (RF 
39050, 0049). cece eee ete eee eben ee eee eben ee eee e eee tas 
National Council for Rural Reconstruction 
General budget (RF 39050, 40044). 0... eee ee ee eee eee e rae ens 
National Health Administration, Nanking 
Training of health personnel (RF 39050)... 00. oe ceca ce eens ebeaes 
Unallocated balance of 1939-40 appropriation (RF 39050)... 06. ..6. cee es 
University of Nanking. Department of Agricultural Economics 
General budget (RF 39050, 40044}. . sa nesenes 
Yenching University. Peiping ones of of Public ‘Affairs 
General budget (RF 39050, 40044). . be ceee anaes 


TOTAL — PROGRAM IN CHINA... cree rea etene enna ene ea eas 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars, New York City 
Salary and expenses of an assistant (RF 40096)... cece ence renee eee 
Exchange Fund (RF 35100)... 0... e cee reece cet e tite ee en eens 
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$4,809, 65 


4,248.38 


2,061.28 
27,543.62 


19,261.53 
1,140.00 


11,900.00 


10,378 ,01 


$239,989.39 


ee ee 


$4,625.00 


3,750.00 


2,125,080 


25,000.00 


eT 


+ Fe Be ope te oF 


8,750.00 


7,500.00 


$200,000.00 


$10,000.00 


Se ee | 





$2,723.84 


4,500.40 


630.32 
f1,924.55 


5,116.47 


6,041.17 


7,004. 44 


$152,526. 28 


ee ee 


$2,500.00 


Sirtat © he} 4 
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EXHIBIT F — Continued 


Misceceangous — Continued 


Government of Finland. University of Helsinki 

Teaching and research propram (RF 40086). ............. 
History of The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 37037)... 20.0... .sccceeeseaees 
New School for Social Research, New York City 

Administration of grants to European refugee scholars (RF 40083)........ 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York City 

General budget (LS 1000)... 0... eee eee cee tare ee eeeneeueeneenes 
Special Research Aid Fand for European Scholars (RF 35020, 35135, 35153, 

36090, 37090, 38034, 38092, 39078, 39092)... cece eee ee ee eee 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Child study and parent education (LS 933-34) 0... sec cc serene eevee 
University of Toronto, Canada 

Child study and parent education (RF 30054}. 0. 2... ccc cece cece neon eee 
Visits by individuals and commissions (RF 30101)... 2.0... 0.006 ea eeetaes 


"Foran == MISCELLANEOUS, . cc. ccc ccc cece ee cee eae enaesneeenarets 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Prion YEARS 1940 
bereeeauer $25 000.00 
D858 7) cece eae 
a eecanvens 35,000.00 
10,000.00 eeeceeuees 
132,709.23 waco ee eae 

23,786.12 

St oe || 
9,268.54 cea 


$230,316.14 


$70,000.00 


1940) 
PAYMENTS 


eb et tb eee 


10,000.00 
75,848.10 


22,891.07 


Ce ee ee 


3,852.43 


$142,952.10 


gor 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Scientific Divisions 


VSD. Cece eee cee ce eee ee ce reee eres eeseeeaneees heb es beans bees $68,545.05 
8 beeen et eset eaes : 556,535.00 
a an 
General 
Lk beeen a tena ete Ee eee Eee REE 38,070.68 
LDdO, cee ce eee ee ee cee ee meee ee eee eeabeb eae eters rareterereseres 278,991.00 
LOdD aster c ease ne ee nen eeeasans bee ete n ee eee eee chee ee en te eee eneees 
Tora — ADMINISTRATION,..... eae Sanaa Medd ea beatae aw naan $942,141.73 
$21,929,745 .48 
LESS 
Unused Balances of Appropriations Allowed to Lapse 
Rockefeller Foundation ......:ccesucrescaceceeeutaseass $815,732. 30* 
International Health Division. ........ 000. c0 ceca ces eeaas 121,690. 37 937,422.67 
Crmanp ToTas........-5 ove antes ea an eee ea ee caneeaeeeeeieeetees 20,992,922 81 


* Includes $34,790.01 which reverta to authorizations. 
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8832, 503.28 


Bere as bet ee 


ta 


p22,829, 49 
521,683.17 


16,525.71 
246,400.89 


ee ee ee 


$807,439.26 


a 


99,899,497.28 $10,770,047.53 
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EXHIBIT G 
REFUNDS ON PRIOR YEAR CLOSED APPROPRIATIONS 


American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece... 
Chinese Ministry of Education, Nanking 


Commission on Medical Education .. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Drosophila Stock Center, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York 


Encyclopaedia of the Socsal Serences, New York City .. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


Institute of Public Health, Tokyo, Japan. . 


League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
Library of Congress, Washington, B.C. 


Ministry of Industry and Agriculture, Nanking, China 


National Agricultural Research Bureau. . 
National Central University, Nanking, China, - 


National Health Administration, Nanking, China. 


National Music League, New York City 
Orthological Institute, Peking, China . 
Paris Office. Burlding .. . ; 
Payne Fund, New York City 
University of California, Berkeley... 
University of Nanking, China. 
University of Rochester, New York 


Ce ee | 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut . 


~rFeke 


rFrFe#ti & 


(RF 33097) 


(RE 38075) 
{RF 38020) 
(RF 34035} 
(RF 32114) 
(RF 35031) 
(RF 37005) 
(RF 32116) 
(RF 29076) 
(RF 38002) 


(RE 38075) 
(RF 38075) 
(RE 38075) 
(RF 37014) 
(RF 36019) 
(RF 24151) 
(RF 39013) 
(RF 36004) 
(RF 38075) 
(RF 36027) 
(RF 36096) 
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A5 18 


399.18 
2 81 

38 90 
1,110 80 
318 55 
196 85 
16 43 
186.55 
1,468 54 


24 27 
35 
86.69 
36.74 
1,468.75 
67 20 
129 75 
808 71 
] 26 
115 
909.75 


87,272.41 


OL? 
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EXHIBIT H 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION 


Desicnations Durinc 1940, Unpaip Barances as ar Decemper 3], 1939, 
OF Prion Year Designations, AND Payments THEREON Durixc 1940 
PRion 19-40 1940 
Desionations Drsianations PAYMENTS 


Contao. ANd InvestTication of Specific Diszases AND DeErictENCciES 
Anemia 
Puerto Rico 
F939 (TH 36047, 38043). 0. ec cee ert t eee tere nas B789,.50 Bo... caves $687.55 
Schistosomiasis and Hookworm 
Egypt 
1938 (IH 37036, 37039). cc ec cc cece cee cette eect teas eect antnaes 2027 98 laa eae Lee ee naan 
1939 (TH S8OH R45). cece cae re eee eee teeters te aateergens 1,704, 18 wee eareana $57.59 
1940 (TH 39027). 0 oc cece ec cece een e pecan ree een ee ee en nba eeeee ten eebeees 1,335.00 1,330.68 
Malaria 
Africa 


Egypt 
1938 (TH 37094, 38039)... ccc eet eens Leave See evevans 100. 54 Cee ve ee ees | tae eeaees . 
1939 (TH F8051). 0.0... eee eee Duudureecanteuauane Se ee ee enareeaue 356.72 ca ee eee 
Caribbean Ares 
Costa Rica 
1938-39 (TH S800R). ccc ee ee cere ee eee e etree eae eee tees JO.T2 av caaeee Deeencnens 
1939-40 (1A 38089, 39011, 39070),,........ Dae ae ee beatae ee ee tb aeee ee 2,259.49 1,000.00 2,605.55 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 
PRIOR 


1940 1940 


Desyanations Destenations PavMENTS 


ConTROL AnD InvesTication of Sprcimc Duseases anp Denmencies — Cominyed 
iMalana — Comtinned 
Caribbean Area — Continued 


Cuba 

1938-40 (TH 37087)... 0. cc cee ce cece ee cena ence caaeeeeeeees bt eeaeee $5,408.33 

1940-42 (THT 39071)... ccc ce eee te cece ee ce eeee tent te aeatnacsee tte beer 
Haiti 

1940-41 (TH 40009)... ccc eee cece reer arene et eeet be ee ee eaer ners | beeeaeneee 
Panama 

1939 (TET 38049). 00k ccc cette eee e ee te cena eneene erste taeeriae 1,433.28 
Salvador 

1938-39 (TH 36047, 38038)... cece rte tenon teen ee ee sees eneeiens 27.05 

1939-40 (JH 39020). .....,..-.. baba bac sence ee rerevetmenannesnener 1,500.00 

1940-42 (TH 40010)...... bea da ee eeceetenees See he dete we eens enceoner beeee renee 

Europe 

Albania 

1939 CYEL 38092). oc cece ae atc e en cece ee tren eateeesteneteetaeeere 3,798.69 
Balkans, Italy, and Northern Europe 

1939 (VHD 38050). 0. cece cece ee ee rece e cent eee eres en seacees bktene 66.77 
Cyprus 

1938 (TH 37045)... cece cece cece cece eee wena pene anaes cease re neeeae ' 1,530.72 

1939-40 (TH 38093}. 0. cc ccc eee een reer esa eee cess neueree reese 16,964. 60 
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Boo ceeeeee 33,032.76 
20,000.00 5,532.65 
1,750.00 

betvsecess 27.05 
bevcasaues 1,500.00 
10,000.00 462.00 
bevecsunes 337.27 
becasue 66.77 
becteceeee 3,956.96 


GLP 
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England 
University of Cambridge. Molteno Institute of Parasitology 
1939-41 (TH 390E4} ce ee eee ee ee ee eee tees 
Greece 
TOSS (VEE 37046). 0 ce ce te ee eee ee tenet eden ee eneee 
1939-40 (TH 38094)... ee ee cee rete aber te eeanens 
Italy 
Institute of Public Lealth, Rome 
1938-39 (TH 37092)... cece ee ce te cree peer tecneeaenatnvas 
Mediterranean Region 
1959-40 (TH 39021). 2... cee eee eet ee eee ee eeeees eet ee anaes 
Portugal 
1939—40 (TH 38095)... ..-.ee eee 
Spain 
1936 (TEL 35133), ee eee ene ee cee teen rete eens epee enran 
Far East 
China 
194041 (IH 39077)... ccc cece eee cece tener ea thenabatenees 
India 
W939 (TH 3BO52). ce ceca ee cet ee ee ravers eeretteeen 
1940 (LEE 39052). oo. cect ce recess ane ences bbc eed eee geen eae 
South America 
Brazil 
Anopheles gambiae Control 
1939-40 (1H 38091, 39025, 39031)... wc ae eee ete et ee ee anne neues 
British Guiana 
U959—41 (TED 3901R) cca e tee rene na power rears bas enses 
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$1,500.00 3 


1,431.61 
7,732.92 
10,662.59 
22,500.00 
13,227.10 


2,454 .06 


14,354.85 


ee ee 


105,124.33 


10,000.00 


t 


se hte et ee 


Bete eRe 


et eta km & 


om FF FF eo ek oF 


Ce ee | 


etre ae ee 


32,850.00 


125,000.00 


eh ee FF 


a” 


a ee ee 


7,827.88 
7,014.57 
8,526.73 


1491 45 


9,941.62 


11,812.91 
13,445.63 


115,303.96 


3,187 26 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Prior 1940 1940 
Destenations Designations PAYMENTS 
ConTROL aNd Investiaation oF Spectric DisEases ano Dericrencies — Continaed 
Malaria ~ Cantinued 
United States 
Chemotherapy studies 
1941-42 (TH 40065)... cece ten en rene eee seen en an easeet eee Bice avasees P25,400.00 B.....000- 
Drainage equipment 
1940-41 (IH A005) ce eect ete tee bene nb eb be beererina | cewesenees 2,000.00 966,09 
Florida 
1938-39 (LAL 38015, 38046)... eee ee eee ete eee rteae WO,416.28 wwe eee 8,545 .08 
1940 (TH 39028-29). 0. eee cee eee teen een eeeente | ate eneeees 18,050.00 11,993 .38 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 
1939-40 (JH 38047). oe cee te eee eee ee es rete ee ee ee earaaes 2,080.66 ....... ree 1,793.83 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
1939 (THE 38048). oe ccc cece ee ce ee eee been etn bae neces G45 .66 see ceeeess 941.7] 
1940 (ITE 39030) ccc eet tee eben ee ne bebe be et ebdbennee | bapeeeeaes 2,000.00 9... eae. 
Mental Hygiene 
Johns Hopkins Uaiversiry. School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
1939-41 (WH 38053, 99033). cece eee beeen beet eb edaes 13,200.00 6,500.00 10,072.98 
Tennessee 
1939-40 (TH 38054). cee eee ce eee te ee eee eee eb aes 12,604.91 9 vcs eee 10,543 49 
1940-4] (TH 39034)........... a 16,000.00 4,240. 74 
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Nutrition 


North Carolina 
1940-41 (TH 39069)... cece eee ee eben eae cess ene beaeeeens $9,500.00 $5,064.29 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee 
1939-41 (IH 39003)......cccccccceccccacsceucceseveucseceussensness $4,893.94 vos se snes 19,331.37 
BOST—42 (WH A0O74D. cc cece cae pace renee rb eens bese eurenttns | peateneuee 20,000.00  ....ceeeee 
Rabies 
Alabama 4 
1938-39 (JH 37081, 38013, 38081, 39007)... 0... spec ceccceeececeseeesee 10,904,290 Leccceeaee 9,440.04 
1940 (IH 36047, 39035)........5. Levees aceeceny ee seteucseanenerans 1000.00 19,000.00 10,322.89 © 
Respiratory Diseases C 
Influenza Studies rs 
Europe i 
Hungary - 
1939 (TH SB057). occ ce eee a te rete ee en ae en eeteeeatcetes 5,587.00 bee ea ec eaee 2,805.71 bed 
1940 (TH 39039). oe cee ete ee eee beeen rere neteessneen 0 geeenanues 5,500.00 4,726.82 
United States 5 
California as 
1938-40 (IH 38014, 39016)...... ves ceueceecuequseceuttauauecvens 16,180.22 9 oo... eee, 15,847.83 7 
LGAO-A] (TH 39056). ccc ccc eee ee ee ener pee eeeeueaenn beddaee | eee anya : 19,020.00 3,509. 20 
Minnesota 
1937-39 (HH 57021, 38056)... 0. ce cece rece cece ere eacereens 128.90 scasac een beeen ees 
1939-41 (FFE 38086)... cee t ee ce cee ese nee e nen eetaateners 9522.02 Lace e eee 9,176, 14 
1940-41 (TET 38056, 39038). 00.0. c.ccccvcesececcaceececscueesees 1,519.92 12,930.00 2,993.96 
New York rat 
1939-40 (TH 38084)... cece cn ce ce scca ne ea eae suneeseaeuates 9,050.98 cv acaaeaens 6,593.03 “ 
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EXHIBIT FH — Continued 
Prior 1940 


Destonations Designations 


Conrron axp Invesrication oF Sreciric Diseases ano Dericiencres — Continued 
Respiratory Discases — Continued 
Influenza Studies —- Continued 
United States — Continued 
New York University 
1938-41 (TH 38023)... es cece ec ce cece eu ee ene etccterestennaues $10,914.19  B..ee 
1941-43 (0H 40069)... ec cect avereen beveeeeaeeereers gene eeeen 
Respiratory Virus Research 
fine 
1940-43 (TH 39024, 40017).........-.4.. eee eee eae e bene tena st anata 20,000.00 10,000.04) 
Study of the Common Cold 
Colembia University, New York 
1939-40 (TH 8055). ee cc ene reer ce cree epee ee baba eueetareatcnnes F958. 2b eee ees 
1940-4] (1H 39037)... ccc cece eee ner se neue eeeeneeuteccatatetuash  seeenageuee 11,000.00 
Searlet Fever 
Rumania 
1937-38 (TH 36043, 38030)... ec cee ewe ec er cece ee ececeenens ee . 
1939-40 (TE 38058)... ee ce ee cee eee aren ance vc tateeerees 15,381.53 cca eneee 
Smallpox 
Spain 
Study of vaccine virus 
1936 (UH 35144}... ce ce eee ce ene at en an ee atanaaaaa 714.89 wa eee 
Syphilis 
California 
1939-42 (TH 39008). cee cc ne cece eee caer anareeratngaares 20,166.00 .......... 
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1940 
PayMEntTs 


a ee ee 


| 


3,151.92 


git 
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Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
3939 (TH 38005, 38082, 39009)... cc eee cece ee eer evens beeen stena 
1940-41 (TH 39017, 39068). oo ec ee ee ence retse ea veas seaeaes 
1941-43 (TH 40067). 0. cc cc ccc e cece cere ce ater ee teurtneenacees 
North Carolina 
1940-42 (TH 39022}. .... 
Tuberculosis 
Caribbean Area 
Costa Rica 
1939-42 (TH 39013). 0 ee ee nee e tee rect eabeeeteeaees 


Jamaica 


1939-42 (JH 38087, 40028)... 0.00. c ec cc eee cae eter rect anunes . 


Puerto Rico 
1938-39 (TH 38026)... 0. ee cece ce terete ee en beens 
Europe 
Austria 
1938-39 (IH 37090)... ... 
United States 
Committee on Neighborhood Health th Development of of New York nk City 
1938-42 (IH 38031, 40006). . ee vee ee 
Consultant 
1938~41 (TH 38003)........ beh ae ae eeeeeeees 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 
1999-40 (TH 38089)... ieee e ee eee ee eet e eee ee ee eb tear en nees 
1940-41 (1H 39040). . 
Tennessee 
1939-41 (TH 38085)... eee eens Dede e nee eeeeea eens ee nies 
1941-42 (TH 40071}. oe eee ees enced e erase nese anaes 


Cr | 
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24,530.00 


18,717.07 
33,636.09 


520, 83 


8,027.23 


6,425.46 
3,252.34 


10,445. 28 


21,360.09 
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ee ee ee 


ee ee ee | 
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ee ee ee 


th ee ae 


13,500.00 


reach aesr 


"40, 908 00 


$4,300. 63 
9,500.00 


Pe ee ee ee 


1,535.57 


8011.61 
12,740.99 


95.00 


2,401.59 


4,378.13 
609.19 


10,430, 84 
3,392, 16 


11,374.85 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


PRIok 1940 1940 
Desionations DEsigNaTIONS Payments 
ConTRo. anp InvesticaTion oF Specific Diszases anp Dericrencies — Continued 
Typhus Fever 
Studies 
1940-41 (TH 40001)....... be baveaseeanees peeere erat uaeasa re aearcene Bicvevavees $5,000.00 $36.95 
Yellow Fever 
Africa 
1999 (TH 38063). 2. ccc ce cece eect ee eeeneneenece pene reas teuaaas 10195 44 0 wll... 5,315.75 
1940 (TH 39046). 0.0... cece ee ee eee ee anne base ee ne nace aeretsceneeed | atbenearen 25,000.00 6,245 21 
Canbbean Area 
Central America and West Indies 
1939-21 (JH 38088). 0... ce ec ee ween decades cute rnavaraceaes 2,735.13 whe betwee 268.27 
Panama 
1940-41 (1H 39072)... 2... cee ee eee bea ee ceed ne enre hate eetaaeuseeeb | Gardnantes 1,000.00 234.62 
Europe 
France, Pasteur Jnstitute, Paris 
1958 (TH 37056). 0.0... ee eee steve bebe tees be ebaeuececurresaeens 754.48 Lees cweee  — peeeannces 
1939 (1H 38062)....... ete teehee ede tee ee ee et wees een ee te eeeanes $034.38 0 Locke eee 313.05 
South America 
Bolivia 
1940 (HEE 99042). 0. eee eee es becca es en eae ese eee ee at eebneea | tee eeates , 5,000. 00 2,491.90 
Brazil 
1939 (TH 38060, 40011)... eee ce ee cee cent renees ceeeeeeee 14,361.72 6,450.00 20,811.69 
1940 (TH 39043). 0 ccc ee cece cence rere ene eee te teeeeneeeea Lenaneeene 75,000.00 41,232.83 
1940-41 Seudies in transmission of jungle fever (TH 40018, 40019, 40029). . se sheen 10,000.00 4,795.26 
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British Guiana 
1939-40 (IH 39019). .... 


Colombia 


1939 (IED 38060). cece cece cece tee crite tere essence eeenee reves 
1940 (1H 39041). . covarecspenonensstnpins 
Laboratory building (IH 37030, 38029)... 


Peru 


1939 (1TH 38061)... 
1940 (TH 39044)... 
Other countries of South h America including international adm ministration 
1939 (HH 38060). . , 
1940 (1H 39045)... bes eeees 
Other Studies 
Collection and testing of wild animais for use in che study of diseases of public 
health interest 
1938-41 (TH 38042, 38080, 39063, 40066}. . 
Statistical analyses of the records of certain specific diseases 
1939 (LH 38064)... rer 
1940-41 (IH 39047)... 
LapopatoRies oF THE INTERNATIONAL Heatty Drvisron at THE RockeFELLea 
instiTuTe ror Mepican Resgarcu, New Yorg Crry 
1999 (TH 38065, 39002) 
1940 (TH 39048, 40022)...... 
Remodeling and equipment 
1939-40 (1H 39065).......... 
1940-41 (TH 40025)........ 


Ce 


Ce ee ee ee 


$2,000.00 
8,099.53 


"1,243.29 


ee ee 


2,198. 14 


Ce ee ed 


15,550.68 


287 .26 


2,087.37 


ee ee ee 
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Se 


2,000.00 


5,022.00 


Fiaan tate 


p341.77 


8,099.45 
$4,896.53 


ee ee 


4,876.35 
2,924.34 


2,197.17 
503.39 


2,087.37 
155,901.59 


3,000.00 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Prior 1940 1940 
Desicnanous Desionarions Payments 


STate anp Loca, Heartu Services 
Public Health Administration 
Africa 
pt 
1939 (HEY 38071). oc cc cas cn aca tae eacounce dace gaauae sa anacaeaas $1338.67 8 ca ceanees $533.34 
1940 (HHT 39054)... coc. c cee ce cece even ae cee bec eesceecuencens Levee ta aecares 1,990.00 787.67 
Caneda 
Nova Scotia 
1937-41 (TH 36022)... ..cccececeescccece sepeceverecerensesessccce N659731]  cccceceeee 0 taececeees 
Caribbean Area 
Central Office 
1939 (TH 38068)... cee ee nce cece cee ateueereeetespes beceas 516.65 ce eee ee 405.38 
1940 (TH 36047, 39050)... cece ce es ce cu reeceseeueenas et eeeeces 800.00 5,500.00 4890. 87 
Costa Rica 
Office in San José 
1939 (TH 38069), 0... ccc ccc ce ee rene ea eeccutseneapens baeenaees ‘ fp: ) oe + 778.14 
1940 (TH 39051). ..... bac eee eae meen ete e eee ee eats een eae | wean eta 2,000.90 1,471.36 
Cuba 
1940 (HH 39052}, 0. ccc cc cee ec ee acese hase cebetavecaueursustagves  peeaserete 2,000.00 1,374.58 


anama 
1939 (TH 38070).........00085 avaasuereces shee seewensaaranryenens FBS.7S cence eeees 755.20 
Far East 
Fiji Jolands 
1939 (FH 38075)....... eee eeeneeaettuveeanees geben aaaetaceeessens 258.90 sas erasece beaaeeyees 
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India 
1939 (IBY 38072-73).. 0. cee cee cece ce ere eeertesesevectneteuns $3,008.01 
1940 (TH 36047, 3905S—S6) kc cc cee eee ret ber aceens 

Netherlands India 
1999-40 (TH 38074)... csc cance ccuees baacueee bee teen ne enna tens teas 2,164.26 

Mexico 

Central Administration and Training Station 
1939 (TH 38066-67)........ sa cece beet cet u ee acacbdaeaneeaeeeueannns 
1940 (TH S904G). eee ec cece emcee nec e eee ee seas asseernseuuaueeues ; bias 

South America 

Brazil 
1940 (IH 39053). ......... She vesnenaes 

Rio de la Plata and Andean Regio 
1940-41 (TH 40023). cece ese nece ae areca seseaseneseseus 

United States 

Alabama 

State Health Surveys 
1935-40 (1H 35065)... cece cc ee ee ce av eaneweres seed ue eect nereane 

Divisions of Vital Statistics 
Canada 

Manitoba 
1938-44 (TH 37085, 39005),...... 

Nova Scotia 
1938-42 (TH 37026)... eee acanaeeesecere 


a | 


6,497.52 


3,556.12 


10,027.38 


ee eo | a ee 


5,674, 51 


eet h etn t te he tk ee ee Stpth pang & 
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2,365.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 


$2,255.25 
3,312.35 


1,011.92 


564.17 
1,429.87 


1,142.23 


4,641.17 
520.25 


5,655.99 


ea Pre ee ea 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Prior 1940 1940 
Desicnations Desianartons Payments 


STaTe anp Loca, Hearty Services — Comfnued 
Divisions of Epidemiology 
Canada 
Alberta 
19384) (UH 38006)... ccc cece cree e etre ened tet atetateeebarats DI772.83 Boece eee 23,232.85 
British Columbia 
1938-41 (TH 38006)........... eb ad eee nae ee cent at et ae ehewatatatans 6466.80 vec eu aes §,855.91 
Public Health Laboratories 
Canada 
Prince Edward Island 
1939-43 (TH 38035)... ce eee cece ee cu eecceees beaeerusnveas BS,300,.00 — cecgacccee  waweuueaee 
Cartbbean Area 
Costa Rica 
1938-39 (TEL 38037) 1... ee cece eee eer ce eeues beaeetaerunens i 
1940 (TH 39023). 00. ccc weer cece ersten sees ne teenceseeneruns 500.00 9... cece aee 413,22 
Public Health Nursing 
Onited States 
Committee on Neighborhood Health Development af New York City 
1938-42 (TH 37079}...... peace ree ea bern er ents tere trae eeaeaaberes 16,289.47 een eee 9731.71 
Sanitary Engineering 
Africa 
Egypt 
1936-38 (TH 35104) 0... cee cence sere econ teens eee easraeeea cE a, 
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Far East 
lon 
1940-41 (TH 39076)... cece eee eee cere een eet eaeantnee ea Bocca en ees 
India 
1939-40 (1H 38076, 39015, 39026, W004). ee ee eer ee ee eee 9,586.56 
Other State Health Services 
Canada 
Quebec, Division of Tuberculosis 
1939-42 (HH 39006). 0... cece ee ee re cece teen enentapeereeeraeagen 5,736.07 
Local (County) Health Departments 
Canada 
British Columbia 
1936-41 (TH 36021, 38020, 38024}... ce cc ce ee epee enatresees 35,653.97 
Ontario 
1935-39 (1TH 3406S). 0. eee e ec eee cee ete ue teu eeuteesecese 3,783.78 
Quebec 
1938-43 (TH 38025)... eee cece eee nbc ee cn sean te ereneeeeee 10,332 ,04 
Caribbean Area 


Costa Rica 

1939+40 (TH 38090, 39012)........555 cu aeuwenetereunuserreraeeaaue 2,285.72 
Cuba 

1938-41 (TH 37088). .... 0.0. cece eee c certo vteveeneeuvuaseresenae 12,088.27 
Panama 


1937-39 (TH 36066)... ceca ce eee eee nets ee es apenbannes 1,238.60 
Salvador 
1940 (TH 40008). 0 ccc ee cree cece career er cuutguteasereneenes wae te eres 
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$3,650.00 


2,125.00 


ete bt et tet a 


ee ee ee ee 


Sree te ne 


ee ee 


$1,143.66 


7,897 64 


10,759.62 
2,370.30 


2,630.62 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Prior 1940 1940 
Designations Designations Payments 


State anp Loca, Heatru Services — Continued 
Local (County) Health Departments — Continued 


Europe 
Aibania 
1936-41 (TH 36028, 37089)...... ba beet ee ee aaeeaeeneneeauraaeaaayan $7,423.73 $B. .... 0055. $2,512.50 
Tirana Health Center. Construction and equipment (TH 36052, 37028)... . 3,503.75 saeapunare 130.21 
Austria 
1956-39 (TH 35154). oc cee ence ce er ener cecteneccereennes sea 1706.27 =... ..ccene 132.79 
Finland 
Helsinge Health Center 
1940-45 (TH 40002, 40079). cece eee cece eee c cape ee eeen | eeaetaevns 23,700.00 5,068.63 
Building (TH 40013)... 0.02. eee een een enone enenenenes bene ee eeeeaeeas 7,500.00 6,135.00 
1936-42 {HH 36029, 37034). ........- se beep eben bade eneeaeseeretees . 15,481.71 oi cacceaae 2,546.42 
Italy 
1938-42 CIEL 3705S). oo cc ce wc cece eee cere en eae rete beseenes TB000.00 veces cae cere eee 
Portugal 
1939 (TH 38096)... ee eee eee eee ance taceue eer et ntensanes ai 7 Deh 3,694.18 
1940 (TH 39058). 0 cc cece cece nee a nner ea seme teat essa eeaateeaees | vatqguteers 7,200.00 3724. 26 
Romania 
Institute of Hygiene, Bucharest. Development of health center 
1935~40 (TH 35058}. ........... cen anseeee bance ae eaenttaneeaes aes 612.20 9... ease. 549.92 
Spain 
19396 (TH 36008)... ccc ce cae er cece nee ap ert eedndbaseesesaueags 3,000.00 Locceaeess 685.40 
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Turkey 
Health Center, Istanbul 
1936-39 (TH 36016)... ce cee eee en ee ee rrsveeeunteeeerees 
Health Center, Ankara 
1938-42 (TH 37093)... cc cece cee ne ven ucerassereveaacsas 
Far Bast 
India 
Bengal 
1938-45 (TH 3B01T). 2.0... ec ec ee cere ar eaneeeearteeuanas 
Bombay 
1939-43 (HH 38097)... ce ce cece eee tee e rece te rt teeteeenenteae 
Delhi 
1937-42 (TH 36110}... .. 6. cece cece eae ca ateueeseaeenes babes 
Madras 
1997-40 (HH 36044). oo eee ac cece ener cnet eee eee eeee na nteeenae 
Mysore 
1936-40 (TH 35156)........ bab anvereceteueenees besers toaanenres ‘ 
Sanitation research 
1938-39 (1H 38012, 38041),.... bee etabeeeatane baa ueseeunesagues 
Java 
1937-40 (IH 34143, 36045) ce cee tee ce ener eeeeeenenaas beeeee 
Mexico 
1936-42 (IH 35084, 37086, 38036, 39057, 400Z6-27).. ccc cece seve nconens 
United States 
New York 
1935-39 (TH 34047, 34132),..... ec e ae ee enon pe evtenteeertnemeenne 
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$1,178.42 


56,700.00 


22,307.91 
22,800.00 
16,378.78 
7,802.57 
9,233.83 
450.40 
10,930.76 
15,197.46 


6,424.14 


Ce ee | 


e+ bar eantaa 


She ea th ee 


12,080.00 


4,987.16 
5,529.39 
4,607.38 
3,773.12 
2,494, 88 

25,49 

831.24 
6,949.82 


837 .03 
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EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Priok 1540 1940 
Desionations Desienations Payments 
Posie Hearty Epvcatioy 
Schools of Hygiene and Public Health 
Canada 
University of Toronto. School of Hygiene 
1940-44 (LET 39004, 39067)... ccc een ce eee te ence usepetevane 241,400.00 $.......... $3,315.50 


Bulgaria. Institute and School of Hygiene, Sofia 

1938-41 (TH 38010, 39075)... ccc cence eee cee eer renee reeenecee 29,536.59 canensares 10,035.53 
European institutes of hygiene. Developmental aid 

1940-41 (EH 39074, 40030)... cease cece cece ence ee ceteeeene | beeenaeeee 2,070.00 569.31 
Greece. National Institute of Hygiene, Athens 

1938 (TH 37074) oo ce cee eee ee ees bee bene aren en npesenenees A oe) eer 45 
Hungary, State Hygienic Institute, Budapest 

1938—40 (TE 37090}. ec ce ccc cee ee re rete beak en cence ennes 1,161.43 0 Vw e eee 605.89 
Spain, National Institute of Health, Madrid 

1940-43 (HH 40024)... cues eee bene e ne en snes as bats be seaeeeseeaens errrreTe 10,000.00 ......e. a 
Turkey. School of Hygiene, Ankara 

1938—40 (TH 37075, 38040, 39059). nce ee ees cent eeees 5,455. 54 4,400.00 7,574.40 

Far East 

China. Public Health Training Institute, Kwelyang, Kweichow 

1940 (TET A0021). 0. cc eee e eee ce ee eae e ee enee ra nate eeee eae | teebeeaene 14,000.00 5,334.00 
Japan. Institute of Public Health, Tokyo 

Field Training Area 

1935—40 (TH 32188, 37037)... 0. cc cee een ae secre eneeseerene A 4,450.57 
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United States . 
Harvard University 
School of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts 
Developmental aid 


L94O-44 (THT 40004) occ cee cece cere ee tw rece et esse teccees  Desetenscer $14,000.00 $1,000.00 
Study of public health administrative practices 
1940-43 (1H 40007)..... Loken ee ee tee eee EERE E EES E Re Ee babe RES 18,000.00 = ....se0es 
Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Flealih Center, Land {1H 38032-33). 0... ccc ae ee eer ee uneu awe: WO00D.08 ec ee eee cep e eae 
Developmental aid 
1940-44 (TH 39066, C0008)... cee eee eee teeter ee anes 52,500.00 30,000.00 
Schools of Nursing 
Canada 
University of British Columbia, Victoria 
1997-40 (IH 36035) cece cece en cane tn esec eens beeen ec eneeneee ree 3102.81 case eeuaen 1,195.7] 
University of Toronto 
1939-41 (TH 38086)........ peewearaeeee See e abe ed awae ne etrese ne ene 695.63 ecaveeece — peweees 
Caribbean Area 
Panama. Santo Tomis Hospital 
1997-42 (IH 3701S)... cee cece ccc e eran eee ened sean ese ee ieee ane 20,906.53 cecreeeees 5,142.63 
Europe 
Denmark. Aarhus 
1938-4) (TH 37029) oo. cae cece cee ee eee renee e ates eerenaeany 12,361.19  ....... bas 6,508.15 
Rumania. Bucharest He 
T9O5G-41 (TH F5085). aces esc n eer e eee ee te sete seen en tier eteeees 5109.23 cca ceunans 61.42 
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Ldodsaad 5 STAMOS VIAL 


EXHIBIT H — Continued 


Paron 1940 1940 
Besienations Destcnations Payments 


Pustic Heatte Enucation — Continued 
Schools of Nursing — Comtinued 
Europe —— Continued 
Spain. Madrid 
194043 (TH 40020). oe ccs cece weet e ec ee ence ee ene nae ey ee eeae enone : $20,000.00  B.c..ccseee 
United States 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
1939-43 (LH 38019)... cece cece een ve neers bebe bed en ce eeen cones 25,500.00 oa esc eaee 8,500.00 
University of California, Berkeley 
1937-40 (TH 37005)...... beh b kee eer ee tase ss reteset ae reaees teers 1,200.00... 4... eee 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
1995-40 (TEP 36012)... ce cae eee eee ete eect eee re eenas 1,500.00  .acaseeeee 
Training Stations 
Mexico 
Xochimileo Training Station 
1940 (TH 39061). ...... 26005 be Dade eae ne eee ane eae enon enaeacreces eee eeaeaes 1,385.00 
United States 
Harvard University. School of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts 
1935~40 (HH 34068)... . 0c. cece cence coccccecenscceuctnteteererace 6,122.14 cee cease 
Johns Hopkins University. School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
1937-42 (THE 37018)... ee ec ces ce rec sueceecersnarenreeeueesees 43,707.94 eee cee 32,555.69 


1,200.00 


1,500.00 


310.49 


§,122,14 
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Fellowships, Travel of Government Health Officials and Teachers of Public 
Health, and Training of Health Workers 
1996 (TH S503). 0. ee ence cece ete eee meen bee neon tence one 
1937 (HH 36072, 37022-23) . 0. cece ace e eects eseeeceeeae ee eaetnnets 
1938 (TH 37076, 38078)... cence eet ec te ee cece ee ee ee etrnens 
1939 (FH 38077, 39079). ck ee eee ee ween enenaeee ges bee naeeeveees ‘ 
1940 (TH 39060)......... Lane ee eee nee en eH DERE DERE ENE EE aE Sa ae trae 
Ocher Training 
Europe 
hraly 
Travel of staff assistant in the Institute of Hygiene University of Rome 
United States 
New York. Committee on Neighborhood Health Development, New York 
City 
Consultant 
1939 (TH F8O83). ccc ence eee teat ee nee teres ease nena tae 
North Carolina, Public Health Education and School Health Service 
1939-43 (TH SBO34) ee cece cece ee eee rete ean sab erees 
Exhibits at New York World’s Fair 
1940 (IH 39064). occ cece eee e ec ewes ena be aeaens Pde sede ee ean e ees 
Fisip Service 
Salaries and Expenses of Staif 
1939-40 (IH 38079, 39062) 
oo Eo a 
Commutation. ......csenenees ee R eee ee teen e eet te eee be eee 


$1,000.00 
13,779.65 
27,757 94 
134,599, 65 


Se al 


3,158.63 
9,047.21 
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ee ee es 


Ce i 


450.00 


tee eeawrira 


473,000.00 
49,000.00 


ee | 


3,866.21 
101,559.55 
62,190, 55 


450.00 


2,916.70 
8,645.30 


9,760.00 


470,816.68 
44,110.56 
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627 


EXHIBIT H — Continzed 


Fiero Service —~ Continued 
Salaries and Expenses of Staff — Continued 


PRIOR 


Desicnations DrsicNations 


Travel. ccc es cect ce ccs ee rteetecreseereueccsrseente ba neeeaes beesee $15,228.85 
Medical examinations. ....... 0.00 sccsseceen aes scene deen seatusneupens 374.55 
Field equipment and supplics. ... bebe ee ee ee ee bene snes ener eres 3,175.15 
Paraphiets and charts... .....ccceeee cece eens rene reer te enenence ens ueee 2,570.24 
Express, freight, and exchange..,..... ; 899.25 
Insurance and retirement allowances. .. 24,623 . 8) 
Bonding. . se keeans re 2,235.78 
Field office ¢ cobb benny eee be ee reaeatta teens 3,267 .89 
Director’s Fund for Budget Revision (II 36047)... 04... c0ccccecccanecee ree, . 3,189.00 
Exchange Fund (EH 30052, 33077).......... beet been ee en eta beebentereteter 21,521,44 


1940 


$149,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
7,000.00 
1,000.00 
$5,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 


FRPP ee 


Le ee 


1940 
PayYMENTS 


$148,966. 96 
$48.85 
5,307.57 
5,188.01 
358.75 
48,609.71 
496.07 
1,608, 20 


$1,614,133.77 $1,989,410.00* $1,867,204 21 








ee 


4 Tha Foundation eppronr jated $2,000,000 for the work of the international Health Divialon during 1940, the undeslgnated balance of $10,590 being 


lapse as of ber 31, 19 
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$1,438,300 


$420,000 
500,000 
500,000 


$1,438,300 
50,000 
550,000 


500,000 
202 
668 

10,000 


EXHIBIT I 


STATEMENT OF TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS 


Securrnes REceiveo Trrovcn ExcuaNncrE 


New York, City of, Corporate Stock 38/80, plus cash amounting to $24,227.50 net, received in ex- 
change for $1,750,000 Interborough Rapid Transit Co, lat & Ref. 58/66 (Stamped) (C/D). These 
securities were taken into the books at the ledger value of the Interborough bonds, fess the cash 


payment of $24,227.50 net, or 116.163... 0... eee eee eee bene ene ereees 


| 


Securinies Given TO THE Uprverstry or Cyicaco ix Parr PAYMENT or APPROPRIATION 
(Set aside at the closing prices January 10, 1940, less transfer taxes) 


Acchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Adj. 48/95 (Stamped)... ccc. c ce cw eee nee 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Ist 48/60. ... 00.0 cc ce ee cece eee cess e nt ae een ees 
New York Connecting R.R. 1st Ser. A 4149/53. ...... cece ee ee ea aeeesnaeeeeae 


Securrries SoLb 


New York, City of, Corporate Stock 35/80 @ 102.34... . ccc cc ease re ew eens 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Docks & Improvement Co, Ist Exe. 53/43 @ 90 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 6% Perpetual Interest Bearing Certificates 

@ 1O0825 cece eee ee ees beet et ee ae eeey ene 
United Electric Co. of New Jersey Ist 45/49 @ LI7.70. 2. cc cece eee ener ees 
Shares Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co. 7% Cum. Pid. @ 33.93 per share. 
Shares Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co, Com. @ $0.93 per share......... 
Shares Manhattan Ry. Cap, (Modified Guarantee) (C/D) @ 15.95 per share. .... 


ee 


166/200ths Shares Seandard Oil Co, (New Jersey) Cap, (Par $25) @ $35.19 per share. ....... ‘ 


AMOUNT 
RECEIVED 
$365,232.00 

$42,925 00 
526,800.00 


$1 434,957, 00 


$1,471,891. 19 
45,000.00 


884,537. 50 
588,500.00 
793,86 
621.24 
159,459, 20 
29.21 


$3,150,832. 20 
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$1,670,772. 50 
p1,6/0,772 50 


LEDGER 

VALTIE 
$315,000.00 
375,000.00 
478,453.65 





$1,168,453.68 


$1,670,772.50 
45,064.60 


462,000.00 
360,000.00 
4,040.00 
2,672.00 
600,000.00 
27.38 


$3,144,576.48 
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1+ 


609,300 
80,000 
1,750,000 
30,000 
10,100 


50,000 
100,000 


EXHIBIT I — Continued 


Securities Repeemen, Maturep, and Excuancer 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. Cons. SF Ser. E 3348/66, redeemed @ 101..........55. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. Cons. SF Ser, E 3448/66, redeemed @ 105 ............. 

Calgary Protestant Public School District No. 19, Province of Alberta 52/40, paid 
at maturity @ par less a discount of 9.91%, or 90.09. . 

Chicago, Junction Rys. & Union Stockyards Coll, Ref. 55/40, paid : at t matuaity @ 


Ce | 


Ce ee ee i ee ee ee 


@ pat 
Chicago, Rock island & Pacitte Ry. Certificates of Indebtedness of the Trustees 
3148/47, redeemed @ par... . 20.6 c ce cece ce cers ee ueurersauaesneestearens 
ILlinois Central R.R. Equip. Ser. M 4149/40, paid at maturity @ par.......... 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co, Ist & Ref. 53/66 (Stamped) (C/D), exchanged 
for $1,438,300 New York, City of, Corporate Stock 33/80, plus cash amounting 
to $24,227, 50 net. cece cette ee eee tare eee tere da beater da bene 
Pennsyfvania R.R. Co. Gen. Equip. Trust Certificates Ser, D 4148/40, paid at 
maturity @ par 
Phelps Dodge Corp. Conv. Deb. 3148/52, redeemed @ 105... 2.0.0.0... 4000 cees 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Equip, Ser, CC 42/40, paid at maturity @ par....... 
Southern Pacific Co. Equip. Ser, 1 448/40, paid at maturity @ par........... 


i i ee ee ee ee | 
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AMOUNT 
RECEIVED 


318,180.00 
837,900. 00 


7,882.87 
500,000.00 
399,000.00 
609,300.00 

80,000.00 
1,695,000.00 
30,000.00 
10,605.00 


50,000.00 
100,000.00 


$4,337,867 87 


LEDGER 
VALUE 


$16,632.37 
737,368.57 


7,437.50 
465,000.00 
387,362. 50 
614,815.01 

78,800.00 
1,695,000. 00 
79,550.00 
10,967.97 
45,598.64 

. 98,500.00 


$4, 187,032.56 


tL 
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Repuerion tn Lepcer Value 


Distribution of $2.50 per share on 74,535 shares Indiana Pipe Line Co. Cap. Stock (Par $10) on 
account of capital re reduction authorized at by the stackholders Apall 2 24, 1940, and par value 





reduced to $7.50. . $186,337 , 50 $186,337. 50 
$9,109,994.57  $8,686,400,19 

Balance (Used to write down n the ledger ¥ value re of 83, 345,000 0 Chicago, R Rock Island & Pacific fe Ry. 

Co. Ist & Ref, 45/34}. . 423,594, 38 < 
SS a ez] 
$9,109,994.57  $9,109,994.57 = 
—— cq 

RECONCILIATION as 

Ledger value of securities, December 31, 1939 2... cece eee eee eee re teres teens etter eeeeees $156,387,813.55 
Ledger value of securities received through exchange. ... ene nea b ee eee eee eee eee | bee eeeenees 1,670,772,50 
y=) 

$158,058,586.0$ ‘2 

Ledger value of securities a 

Given in payment of appropriation. beeen sheeer teases unease neebons $1,168,453. 65 | 

Sold. . PRC a Seer een ee eee ee eee e ae ee ee enaebeenans 3,144,576, 48 

Redeemed, ‘mature’ “and exchanged .. wee be ence eee eee eRe PE aG DED ROR ee Rees 4,187 032,56 

Reduction in ledger val UE cece ene e eet ee eee ERE ea Ee Oe eee eee teS ede eee eeaae 186,337.50 

Balance used to write down ledger value, as above. . vena seer cues veeugrerernerseberers 423,594, 38 9,109,994, 57 

Ledger value of securities, December 31, 1940.0... ccc cece cere ce eee eee e een eee ea abet anepese $148,948,591.48 * 
—— fad 
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EXHIBIT J 
SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES ON DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Bonps 


Leporr YaLve 


Name 
Torar 


Baltimore & Ohio RR, Ref. & Gen. Ser. A 5s, Dec. }, 


1995 (Stamped)... 2.0... 0. cece ee cee sneer ene $1,750,000 $1,400,000.00 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Ref. & Gen, Ser. F $s, March I, 

1996 (Stamped). 0.0... .cceasceecevcerecewesauee 504,839 .38 
Burlington, Cedar Rapida & Northern Ry. Cons, lsat 5a, 

April 1, 1934... cece ee cece eee wane ewen oneness 65,000.00 

Protestant Public School District No. 19, Prov 

ince of Alberta Sa, Jume 2, 1941-1948. ....0....04. $2,912.50 

Chicago & Alton R.R. Ref. 3s, Oct. 1, 1949.......... 358,150.00 


Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Coll. Trust 59, Jan. 1, 
1927 (C/D) 0. ccc cece acc e nn ee ee teneteanees 
Chicago & Erie R.R. Ist 5s, May 1, 1982,........... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pani Ry. Gen. Ser. C £342, 
May 1, 1989... 2... ce cece eee ee ee ce ee tener eeeee 


678,600.00 
145,080.00 


535,000.00 
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Marner Value 


Price 


37. 
37. 
3.75 
62.50 
5.375 
109. E25 


30. 


Tovar 


854750000 


183,335.00 
2,400 .60 


38,906.25 
49,590.00 


70,143.75 
170,235.00 


150,000.00 


PEP 


NOLLVGONNOT WETTIZANTHYOOU AHL 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. Ser, A 5s, 
Beb. 1, 1975.0 cee ce etc s tee sweeten enaes 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. Conv. Adj. 
Ser. A 5s, Far. 1, 2000... cece cece cece eee te cee 
Chicago & Noreh Western Ry. Gen. 5s, Nov. 1, 1987... . 
Chicago Rys. Co. Ist 53, Feb. 1, 1927 (259% paid) (C/D) 
(500 bonds @ $750 each). ....... 006 e ee eee ee eee 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. lst & Ref. 4s, 
April 1, 1934, 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R.R. Cons. 3}45, June 
U5, OSD. ce ce eee eee eee e eset eeeeaes 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Gen. 4s, 
Jame 1, F998 ce eae cere ee rete etee enone 
Cleveland Shore Line Ry. Ist 434s, April 1, 1961... 
Consolidation Coal Co. Secured Notes 5s, July 3, 1950... 
Denver & Rio Grande lat Cons, 4, Jan. 1, 1936. waaeeae 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. Gen. 5s, August 1, 


eet fF Ft ee BP ee ee oe 


1955 (Assented subject to plat)......2.s0seesssee 
Edmonton School District No. 7? Deb. 5s to April 15, 
1953, then 42¢e to Feb. 1, 1967.0... cc cc cccneeeee 
Frie R.R. Gen. Conv. Ser, B 4s, April 1, 1953. ..,...... 
Miinois Central R.R. Equip. Ser. M 434s, May 1, 1941. . 
IHinois Central R.R. Ref. 4s, Nov. 1, 1955........5.. 
Iilinois Central R.R. & Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans 
RR. Joine Ise Ref, Ser. A 55, Dec, 1, 1963 ....... yeas 


$446,300 


1,785,200 
201,000 


375,000 
3,345,000 
200,000 
700,000 
300,000 
485,000 
310,000 
574,000 
450,000 
1,065,000 
80,000 
1,233,000 


1,000,000 


62.59 


£0.80 
98.10 


96. 


68.79 


83.89 

95, 
100. 

96.42 


39. 


Bt. 
74.72 
98.5 
82.46 






$279,366.99 









728,419.46 
197,175.00 






360,000.00 







2,301,182.55 






132,000.00 





587,250.00 
475,000.00 
485,000.00 
781,033. 15 








338,660.00 






283,500.00 
795,742, 30 

78,800.00 
1,016,730, 00 








$00,000. 00 
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$22,315.00 


17,852.00 
35,175, 00 


171,562.50 
250,875.00 
127,000.00 
532,000.00 
405,000.00 
485,000.00 
60,750.00 
5,740.00 
210,000.00 
410,025.00 
80,928.00 
493,200.00 


408,750.00 
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EXHIBIT J — Continued 


| 
| 
i 
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| 
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Bonvs — Continued 
| 


NAME 


Imperial Chinese Government Hu Kuang Rys. 5S.F. 
Loan of 1911 Ss, June 15, 1975... , esas 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. Ref, ds, Oct. i, 
W936. ce ec ec eee pace tence erect ee tee tt neas 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Ref. & Imp. 5s, April 1, 1950 
The Laclede Gas Light Co. Ref. & Ext. 5s, April 1, 1942 
Lake Erie & Western R.R. 2nd Sa, July 1, 1941........ 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. (st 324s, June 1, 


Louisville & Nashville-Southera Ry. Monon Coij. Join 
4s, July 1, 1952... ee eee en tea rect eeees 
Mexico, Republic of, Cons. Ext. Loan Ser, C 5s, June J, 
1945 {Assenting bands) eee t eee ae eeareaweee aes 
Class “A” Certificates for interest in arrears... ... 
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Cr i LE ll 


£189,000 


$274,000 
550,000 
200,000 
100,000 


926,000 
775,000 


(£70,800) 
343,380 


150,228, 75 


Leocer VaLue 


96.16 


102. 38 
100. 


87, 
72. 


35.05 
6. 


$321,300.00 
263,466. 64 
462,000.00 
204,759.41 
100,000. 00 
805,620.00 
558,000.00 


120,360, 00 
9.033 .73 


Marret VALte 


TOTAL 


$58,221.45 

83,912.50 
380,187.50 
191,000.00 

96,000.00 
361,180.00 
682,000, 00 


11,589.08 
—j— 


gf¥ 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Prior Lien Ser. A 5s, Jan. 
a 

Missouri-Kansas-‘Texas R.R. Prior Lien Ser, B 4s, ® Jan an. 
1, 1962... - 

Morris & Essex R, R. ist Ref. 316s, Dec. 1, 2000... 

Mutual Fuel Gas Co. Ist 5s, Nov. 1, 1947 nee teetaas 

National Rys. of Mexico Prior Lien S.F. 45s, July 3, 
1957 (Assenting bonds)........ 000 cece eee e een ees 
Secured 6% Notes due Jan. 1, 1933 for coupons due 

Jans), W914 cece eee ence eee nees 

National Rys. of Mexico Ctfs. Ser, A for interest in ar- 
a 

National Rys. of Mexico Cts. Ser. B for interest in ar- 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Non-Cum. Income 
Ser. A Ss, Oct. 1, 19395 (C/D). 0... eee, 
New York Central RR. Secured S.F, 3343, April 1, 1946 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Docka & Imp, Ist Ext. 
58, July 1, 1943... cece ce eee eee east eneee 
Northern Pacific Ry. Ref. & Imp. Ser, A 4l%s, July 1 
1 Ja 
Northwestern Elevated R, R. Ist 53, Sept. 1, 21941...... 
Pennsylvania R.R. Gen. Equip. Trust Chis. Ser. D 434s, 
May 15, 1941,..... 


ee | 


$331,250 
331,250 
175,000 
250,000 
350,000 
1,125 
47,857.50 
94,500 


75,000. 
979,000 


350,000 


1,390,000 
500,000 


30,000 


78.5 
64.5 
82.75 
100, 
13. 
59, 
3.5 
3 


99.45 
97.95 


H.13 


85,05 
70, 


98,5 


$260,031.25 
213,656.25 
144,812, 50 
250,000.00 
45,500.00 
663.75 
2,632.16 
472.50 


74,587.52 
958,912.15 


315,452.15 


1,182,150.00 
350,000.00 


29,550.00 


12,875 

11, 

38.375 
i116, 


2.375 


$42,648 44 
36,437.50 
67,156.25 

290,000. 00 


8,312.50 
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22,500.00 
930,050.00 


332,500.00 


712,375.00 
42,500.00 


30,390.00 
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Bonps — Continued 

3 
Lepger VALvE Marker VALUE oy 
NaME Par o 
Tora, Prick | Tora, 5 
a FS OS a ons 
Pennsylvania R.R. Gen. Ser. A 434s, June 1, 1965...... $1,500,000 £1,473,750.00 | 108,625 $1,629,375.00 5 
Phelps Dodge Corp. Conv. Deb. 3345, June 15,1952...) 124,100 134,764.85 | 107.125 132,942.13 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, Ref. §.F. 5s, = 
Jam. 1, 1973... ee cect cette tee re eenas 167,000 157,401.42 16.5 27,555.00 b& 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis Ry. Cons. a 
Ser. 1 436s, Aug. 1, 1963... 0.0... cc ce cece vec aces 500,000 515,000.00 | 119. 595,000.00 3 
Raleigh & Gaston R.R. 1st 59, Jan. 21,1947 (C/D)......,) 250,000 237,500.00 | 62. 155,000.00 
Reading Co. Gen, & Ref. Ser. A 434s, Jan. 1, 1997...... 333,000 313,852.50 | 79.5 264,735.00 % 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Equip. Ser. CC 4s, May 15, ia 
WDEI—AS oo cece cc cacecececcuceeeuesewanetees 150,000 135,228.64 | 103.168 154,752.50 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Prior Lien Ser. A 4a, July 1, S 

fe 9 a 1,500,000 1,095,000.00 9.25 138,750.00 

St. Lovis-San Francisco Ry. Cons. Ser, A 434s, March 1, 
355,000.00 9.375 234,375 .00 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
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St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Gen. & Ref. Ser. A 5s, July 


1, 1990, , .| $1,918,500 
Southern Pacific Co, ‘Equip. Ser. i 434s, June i, 1941. 100, ‘000 
Southern Pacific Co.-Central Pacific Stock Coll, 4a, Aug. 

1 > 100,000 
Southern Pacific R.R. 1st Ref. 4a, Jan. 1, 1955. ........ 100,000 
Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) 25 year Deb. 3s, June 1, 

1961. . .2s2>sf 15,000,000 
Tennessee Coal, ‘Iron & RR. Gen. Ss, July L, 195 1. 400,000 
United States of America Treagary Notes Ser. A i 34 $, 

March 15, 1942... wee stan - §,000,000 
Wabash R.R. 2nd Ss, Feb, 1, 1939. . casi eee eeceaeeees 120,000 
Washington Ry. & Electric Cons, 4s, Dec. 1, 1951...... 450,000 
Western Pacific R.R. Ist Ser. A 5s, March 1, 1946 (As. 

SEMEING) oc. c ccc e ee erecta ar eeae eres aaeececes 200,800 





i 


Tova, Bonns, .. ic... ccc cae eeccacecausavaaes 


66.8 
98.5 


76, 
98. 
92. 
00. 21 
97.8 
83.5 


$3. 


hth 








$1,281,538.80 
98,500.00 






76,000.00 
86,000.00 










14,700,000.00 
368,000,00 









5,010,328. 13 
117,360.00 
375,750.00 






166,664.00 
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846,830,019. 68 
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$191,850.00 
101,350.00 


37,625.00 
57,750.00 


15,975,000.00 
510,000.00 


5,137,500.00 
17,550.00 
486,000.00 


30,120.00 


$35, 784,472.35 
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EXHIBIT J — Continued 


Prererrep StTocrs 


NaME 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 5% Non-Cum...... 


Adanta, Birminghan & Coast RR. 5% Guar. Cum... .. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Delaware) 7% Cum........... 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Participation Certifi 

cates (No par) (C/D)... ccc cece eee eect ee eens 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 6% Cum. beat ceeraanes 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 4% lst Non-Cuom.......... 
cone ated Edison Co, of New York, Inc. $5 Cum. (Ne 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 6% Cum......... 
Illinois Central R.R. 6% Non-Cum “A”. . eeeees 
International Harvester Co, 7% Cum........00-0 eee 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 7% Cum. “A”... 
Ohio Oil Co, 6% Non-Voting Cum.............- wees 
Pere Marquette Ry. 59 Cams... cece ce cece ee eaae. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 5% Cum... 0.00.0: esac cess 
United States Steel Corp. 7% Cum..............2005. 


et rrrae 


Torat PRererkep STOCKS... .....00ceeccceenal a 


SHARES 


ee | 





Lepoer VaLur 


Tora 


$81,828.00 
51,629.47 


1.00 
15,000.00 
259,200.00 


1,223,302. 76 
16,400.00 
44,283.50 

§,257,915.00 

440,772.00 
1,086,750.00 
285,048.76 
1,515,000.00 
883,462.50 
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$491,250.00 


$21,951,842 99 


Manxer Vatoe 





Price Toran 
260. 50 $302,500.00 
58.00 235,596.00 
130.50 52,200.00 
1.0 
4.125 3,375.00 
1.25 6,000. 00 
107.00 1,426,631.00 
0625 205.00 
13.25 37,855.25 
169,875 7,766,854 88 
1.375 14,436.13 
109.75 1,152,375 00 
24.50 140,630.00 
107.50 1,612,500.00 
127.75 843,150.00 


$13,594,309. 26 


at Fs Fe 


Orr 


NOILVGNOOd UPIWAAAADOA AHL 


Common Stocks 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Cap............ 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co. Cap, (Par $50). 2.2.0.0... 
Central National Bank of Cleveland (Par $20)........ 
Chehalis & Pacific Land Co. Cap. (Par $10).......... 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Participation Certifi- 

cates (NO par)... cee cece rere ee eects teen een re aes 
Cleveland Arcade Co. Capi... cece cece eee ene cee 
Cleveland Trust Co, Capi... cc cece cc eee eee en euenes 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. (No par} .. 
Consolidation Coal Co. Rights to purchase Common 


Continental Oil Co. (Delaware) Cap. (Par $5)......... 
Eureka Pipe Line Co, Cap. (Par $50) ...........0 205, 
Tlinots Central RUB... ce eee as 
Indiana Pipe Line Co. Cap. (Par $7.50).....--...--., 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. (No par}..... 
Interstate Natural Gas Co. Inc. Cap. (No par)........ 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Cap. (No par). ............. 
Middle West Corp. Cap. (Par $5)... ...00....--000-. 
National Fuel Gas Co, Cap. (No par)... ccc cece eee 
National Transit Co, Cap, (Par $12.50). ............- 
New York Transit Co. Cap, (Par 5). 0.0... 066. cee, 
Northern Pipe Line Co. Cap, (Par BIO)... .. ive eenes 
Ohio Oil Co. (No par}... 0.0.5 rn 
Phelps Dodge Corp, Cap. (Par $25). 0... 400 cc ea cee. 


$182.92 


62.77 
32.11 


98.62 
192.23 
45.26 


—9— 
11.15 
45. 

9.63 
9.20 
65.14 
14.96 
59.78 
3.7 
7.75 
12.70 
6.50 
8.33 
35.38 
2.72 


$987,752.50 
4,119 109.72 
272,397 43 
1.00 


1.00 
246,555.56 
122,641.62 

1,004,792, 50 


— 0 — 
676,125, 70 
$56,065 .00 
39,173.75 
685,722.00 
1,993,253. 40 
505,042.25 
1,978,731 .03 
666,431.22 
6,564,715. 00 
1,006,308. 70 
161,096, 00 
225,000.00 
3,349,446, 50 
1,982,151. 40 
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$167.75 


40.00 
10.375 


75.00 
72.50 
22.50 


125 
19,125 
21.00 

6.75 
$,25 
24,25 
25.00 
37.25 
6.125 
11.625 
10.25 
6.25 
8.25 
7.50) 
35.25 


5905,850, 00 
{987,720.00 
88,000. 75 
1,00 


1.00 
187,500.00 
46,255.00 
499,500.00 


734.38 
1,159,491. 38 
259,497.00 
27,472.50 
242,238.75 
742,050.00 
844,075.00 
1,232,975.00 
419,655.51 
9.947.072.50 
1,296,430. 25 
154,900.00 
222,750.00 
710,130.00 
1,328,400.00 
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EXHIBIT J — Continued 








Common Stoors — Continued + 
bo 
LEDGER VaLue MarkeT VALUE 
NAME 

Price Toran Price Tora = 
we ee ee fn 
Provident Loan Saciety of New York Certificates...... $266,000 100% $266,000.00 ; 113% $300,580.00 a 
Southern Pipe Line Co, Cap. (Par $10).. . . 24,845 $6.25 155,281.25 | $7,125 177,020.63 5 
South West Pennsylvania Pipe Lines Cap. (Par $10)... 8,000 37.50 300,006.00 | 22.00 176,000.00 ‘a 
Standard Oil Co. (California) Cap. (No par).......... 60,967 17.25 1,051,680, 75 18.50 1,127,889.50 
Standard Ojl Co. of Indiana Cap. (Par $25)........... 691,140 28.90 | 19,973,946.00 | 26.25 18,142,425,00 3 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey} Cap. (Par $25)........ 1,109,478 52,98 | 36,593,938. 27 $4. 375 38,138,306.25 
Standard Ol Co. (Ohio) (Par $25).........0. 0.000000, 135,648 25,50 | 3,459,024.00 | 39.00 5,290,272 .00 Ss 
Filden Iron Mining Co, Cap... 0.000. cece cree eee 66734 27.35 18,256 29 | 100,00 66,750.00 * 
Union Tank Car Co. Cap. (No par)................-.) 240,000 6.69 | 1,606,087.97 | 28.00 6,720,000. 00 pe 
Wilson Realey Co. Cap... 00. e cece cc cee eee eee $91 1.00); —0— —?— ct 
fe a Sh "or Zz 
Tora, Common STOOKS ....ecc cece cecncesevcucs| concecences | ceccaes 890, 166,728.81 | ........, $92,337,943.40 9 
ar | 
SuMMARY : 

Leocer Vatue Marker Vatue 

Bonds... ec. ee ce cces eer eeeeace $46,830,019.68 $35,784,472.35 

Preferred Stacks... 0.2.0.0 e0e eee 11,951,842.99 13,594,309. 26 


Common Stocks...ccccsscsessees  90,166,728.81 92,337,943, 40 


8148,948.591.48  $141,716,725.01 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
67 BroapD Street, New York 
ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


THE RockKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Rockefeller 
Foundation as of December 31, 1940, and the related sum- 
maries and schedules of funds, appropriations, and invest- 
ment securities for the year 1940, have reviewed the system 
of internal control and the accounting procedures of the 
Foundation, and have examined or tested its accounting 
records and other supporting evidence by methods and to 
the extent we deemed appropriate. 

The investment securities at December 31, 1940, were 
counted by us and the cash balances were confirmed to us 
by the depositaries. 

No effect has been given in the accompanying state- 
ments to accrued income not received or to expenditures 
made from advance accounts not reported in time to be 
recorded when the books were closed as of December 31, 
1940, 

In our opinion, subject to the foregoing, the accompany- 
ing balance sheet and related summaries and schedules of 
funds, appropriations, and investment securities, fairly- 
present the financial condition of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion at December 31, 1940, and the results of its opcrations 
for the year ended that date, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles followed by the Foundation 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
New York, March 14, 1941. 
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INDEX 


AARHUS. School of Nursing, 427 
Addis, Thomas, 168 
Administration 
appropriations and payments, 
361, 368 
Aedes mosquitoes 
A, aezy pit, 28-32, 88-go 
see also Yellow fever 
Africa 
malaria, 411 
public health administration, 
420 
sanitary engineering, 422 
yellow fever, 87, 90-91, 418 
Agnews State Hospital, Agnews, 
California, 153 
Alabama 
influenza, 23-24 
public health administration, 
421 
rabies, 82, 1112-133, 415 
tuberculosis, 106, 130 
Alabama, University of, 249 
study of commodity production 
in the Southeast, 54, 268- 
269, 395 
Albania 
malaria, 412 
state and local health services, 83 
Tirana Health Center, 424 
Alberta, Canada 
Division of Epidemiology, 422 
sylvatic plague, 82, 127 
Aldrich, Winthrop W., viii, tx, 73 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Flealeh, 118, 125 
America Holds the Balance in the 
Far East, 261 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 388 
American Committee for Interna- 


tional Seudies, see Institute 
for Advanced Study— 
American Committee for 
International Studies 
American Council of Learned So- 
Cieties 
cataloguing American collec- 
tions of Chinese and Japa- 
nese books, 402 
Committee on Latin American 
Studies, 7-58, 309-311, 403 
fellowships, 65, 329, 404 
general activities, 405 
Handbook of Latin American 
Stedies, 403 
seminars in Far Eastern studies, 
402 
American Film Center, 59, 313- 
314, 400 
American Foundation for the Blind 
drama program, $9, 288, 397 
American Institute of Physics 
adjusting publication program, 
241-243, 386 
American Library Association 
catalogue of the Bibhothéque 
Nationale, 398 
Committee on International Re- 
lations, 398 
cooperation with Latin America; 
399 
educational film, 313-314 
Union List of Serials, 399 
American Library in Paris, 60, 
2947795) 399 
American Mathematical Society, 
387 
American Psychiatric Association 
teaching conferences for person- 
nel of state hospitals, 34, 


ICI E4, 372 
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American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens 
fellowships, 65, 329, 3341, 405 
museum for objects excavated 
at the Agora, 406 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, Baghdad and Jeru- 
salem, 406 
American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., 132 
American Statistical Association, 
388 
American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, 389 
American University, Washington, 
D,C., 389 
Amberst College 
research in genetics, experi- 
mental embryology, and 
growth problems, 380 
Ancon, Canal Zone, 117 
Anemia, 82, 411 
Animals, Use of, in virus studies, 
29-34, 419 
Ankara. Health Center, 425 
Ankara. School of Hygiene, 426 
Anopheles mosquitoes 
A, aldimanus, 103 
4. darlingi, 103 
A, gambiae, 26-27, 100-102 
AA, MINUS, LOS 
A. tarsimaculatys, 103 
see also Malaria 
Appleget, Thomas B., vii, 1x, 71 
Applications declined, 66-67 
Appropniations and authorizations, 
summary — Exhibit D, 369 
Appropriations and payments — 
Exhibit F, 371-409 
Archeology, 331, 405 
Argentina 
Argentine-North American Cul- 
tural Institute, 300, 303, 403 


INDEX 


Bacteriological Institute, 97-98 
fellowships, 131, 177, 300, 330 
grants in ald, 191, 238, 328 
respiratory virusresearch, 84, 416 
state and local] health services, 83 
travel and training grants, 132 
University of Buenos Aires, 142, 
169-179, 379 
Argentine-North American Cul- 
tural Institute, 306, 303, 403 
Asker, Norway, 372 
Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, 64, 351- 
3525 406 
Astbury, W. T., 203 
Athens. National Institute of Hy- 
giene, 426 
Atoms 
tagged atoms, 40, 194-195 
Australia 
fellowship, 275 
Austria 
local health services, 424 
tuberculosis, 106, 417 
Authors’ League of America 
fellowships, 65, 329, 404 


BACTERIOLOGICAL Institute, 
Buenos Aires, 97-98 

Bailey, Charles A., 76 

Balance sheet — Exhibit A, 364- 
365 

Balfour, Marshall C., 76, 334 

Balkans 

malaria, 412 

Barlow, Claude H., 76 

Barnard, Chester I., viii, ix, 73,72 

Barranquilla, Colombia, 103 

Bates, Marston, 76 

Bauer, Johannes H., 76 

Bayamo, Cuba, 104 

Bayne-Jones, Stanhope, viii, 1x, 
72, 76 
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Beal, George J., viti, ix, 71 Bombay 
Belgian American Educational local health departments, 425 
Foundation Bond, Earl D,, 148 
aids refugee scholars, 14 Books 
Belgian Congo appropriations, 59-60 
yellow fever, 33 Boston City Hospital 
Belgium research in epilepsy and schizo. 
Centre Neurologique de Brux- phrenia, 147, 373 
elles, 372 Boston State Hospital, 373 
grants in aid, 181 Boston Symphony Orchestra, 405 
payments on Foundation appro- Boyd, Mark F., 76 
priations stopped by U.S. Brand, Erwin, 234 


Treasury Department, 7 
University of Brussels, 141, 163~ 
165,375 
University of Louvain, 395 
Belknap, Chauncey, viil, ix, 71 
Bengal 
local health departments, 425 
Bernard, Claude, 12 
Berne, University of, Switzerland, 
383 
Berrien, William, 311 
Best, Charles H., ix 
Bevier, George, 76 
Bezanson, Anne, 246 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Society of 
the Friends of the, 400 
Bibliotheque pour Tous, Berne, 399 
Biochemistry, see Biological chem- 
istry 
Biological chemistry, 48-49 
Biology, Experimental, 
188-276, 380-386 
Bodine, J. H., 219, 220 
Boettcher Foundation, 319 
Bopota, Colombia 
International Health Division 
laboratory, 38 
Bohr, Niels, 49, 193-194 
Bolivia 
yellow fever studies, 83, 87, 88, 
8g, 90, 418 


4.77 G§9s 


Brazil 
Anopheles gambiae control, 25- 
27, 82, 100-102, 413 
fellowships, 131, 330 
Malaria Service of the North- 
east, 101-102 
National Yellow Fever Service, 
§8-go 
public health administration, 
qi 
state and local health services, 
83 
yellow fever, 83, 87, 89, 90, 
418 
British Columbia 
Division of Epidemiology, 422 
local health services, 128, 423 
sylvatic plague, 82, 127 
British Columbia, University of, 
128 . 
School of Nursing, 83, 427 
British Guiana 
malaria, 82, 102-103, 4.13 
yellow fever, 83, 87, 88, 419 
British Honduras 
malaria, 103 
British Museum, 399 
Brown, Gilmor, 292 
Brown University 
installing microfilm photo- 
graphic laboratory and sup- 
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Brown University — cont. 
plementing resources of the 
mathematics library, 387 

Latin American studies, $7, 311- 
313; 493 
research in genetics, 380 
Brush Foundation, Cleveland, 376 
Brussels, University of 
Institute of Social Medicine, 141, 
163-165 
research in neurophysiology and 
endocrinology, 375 

Bucharest. Institute of Hygiene, 
371,424 

Bucharest, School of Nursing, 427 

Buchman, Edwin R., 207 

Budapest. State Hygienic Insti- 
tute, 97, 426 

Buenos Aires. Bacteriological In- 
stitute, 97-98 

Buenos Aires. International Health 
Division branch office, 117 

Buenos Aires, University of 

Jnstitute of Physiology, 36, 142, 
169-170, 379 

Bugher, John C., 96 

Building and equipment fund ~ 
Exhibit E, 370 

Bulgaria 

fellowship, 237 
Institute and School of Hygiene, 
426 
public health education, 83 
University of Sofia, 396 
Burke, Alexander W., 76 


CAHILL, George F., 234 
Caleutta. International Health 
Division branch office, 177, 
118 
California 
influenza, 23, 83, 98, 415 
syphilis, 82, 110-111, 416 


INDEX 


California Institute of Technology 
development of chemistry in re- 
lation to biological problems, 
200-202, 380 
research in serological genetics, 
48, 231-233, 380 
California, University of 
Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, 395 
cyclotron construction, installa- 
tion, and research, 37-43, 
191-393, 383 
Institute of Social Sciences, 395 
research on hormones and vita- 


ming, 377 
School of Nursing, 83, 428 
telescope, 37-38 
Camaguey Province, Cuba, 104 
Cambridge, University of 
Department of Experimental 
Medicine, 375 
Department of Experimental 
Psychology, 375 
Molteno Institute of Parasitol- 
OBY, 102, 333, 413 
research in cellular physiology, 
3383 
Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 389 
Cantril, Hadley, 62, 323 
Cape Breton District, Nova Scotia, 
129 
Caribbean area 
International Health Division 
branch office, 117 
local health services, 423 
malaria, 102-103, 411-412 
nursing education, 427 
public health administration, 420 
public health laboratory, 422 
state and local health services, 
1Ig-420, 123 
tuberculosis, 106, 417 
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yellow fever, 418 
Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, 356-357 
Calsberg Foundation, Copenha- 
gen, 380 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
aids refugee scholars, 14, 317 
Carolina Art Association 
Dock Street Theatre, 397 
Carr, Henry P., 76 
Carter, Joseph C., 76 
Caso, Alfonso, 68, 305 
Caspersson, Torbjérn, 203 
Catholic University of America 
research in psychiatry and child 
puidance, 372 
research on polynuclear ring sys- 
tems, 48-49, 212-213, 380 
Causey, Ottis R., 76 
Cell physiology studies, 216-220 
Central America 
malaria, 103 
yellow fever, 418 
Central State Hospital, Lakeland, 
Kentucky, 143 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére, Paris, 389 
Centre National de Ia Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris 
grant in aid, 238-239 
Centre Neurologique de Bruxelles, 
372 
Ceylon 
fellowship, 131 
sanitary engineering, 124-126, 
423 
state and Jacal health services, 83 
Cheeloo University, China, 142, 
173» 352 
Chefang Valley, China, 105 
Chiang Kai-shek, 343 
Chicago, University of 
aid tosocial science facilities, 395 


biological research, 383-384 

Far Eastern studies, 403 

local community research, 395 

malana studies, 102, 414 

psychiatric teaching and re- 
search, 375 

research in application of spec- 
troscopic methods to bio- 
logical probiems, 48, 196- 
198, 384 

research in molecular spectra, 


384 
School of Secial Service Admin- 
istration, 395 
training and research in public 
administration, 395 
Chievitz, 0., 194 
Child Research Council of Denver, 
374 
Chile 
fellowships, 131, 177 
prants in aid, 181 
University of Chile, 400 
Chile, University of, 400 
China 
fellowships, 64, 131, 330 
grants in aid, 64, 181, 328 
malaria, 82, 102, 105-106, 413 
National Library of Peiping, 399 
Orthological Institute, 298-300, 


4O2 

Peiping Union Medical College,” 
379, 387 

public health education, 83 

Public Health Training Insti- 
tute, Kweiyang, 133-134, 
426 

rural reconstruction, 62 64 

West China Union University, 


377 
China Medical Board 
Peiping Union Medical College, 


387 
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China program, 333-352 
agricultural projects, 345-348 
appropriations and payments, 
339) 361, 367, 406407 

education and rural reconstruc- 
tion, 339-345 

emergency aid for foreign col- 
leges, 351-352 

emergency fund, 406 

fellowships, 349-350, 406 

grants in aid, 350-351, 406 

medical education, 348-349 

staff, 334 

see also Rural reconstruction in 
China 

Chinese Mass Education Move- 

ment, sce Chinese National 
Association of the Mass 
Education Movement 

Chinese Ministry of Education 
Commission on Medical Educa- 

tion, 64, 338-339, 348-349, 


Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Move- 
ment, 63, 349, 341-343; 
gob 
Chope, H. D., 135 
Chronic diseases, see Endocrinol. 
ogy and chronic diseases 
Cincinnati, University of, 375 
Claremont Colleges 
Far Eastern studies, 402 
Cleland, R. E., 228 
Cobb, Stanley, 145 
Coggeshall, Lowell T., 76 
Collége de France, Paris, 380 
Collins, Ralph K., 76 
Colombia 
fellowships, 131, 177 
malaria, 103-104 
state and local health services, 
11g, 120 


INDEX 


yellow fever, 29-32, 83, 87, 89, 
99, 419 
Colorado, University of, 3°75 
Columbia University 
common cold studies, 82, 416 
Council for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences, 389 
Far Eastern languages, 402 
Japanese studies, 402 
research in biochemistry and 
urology, 48, 233-235, 380 
research in endocrinology, 37, 
165-166, 376 
research in nutrition, 381 
rescarch in radio, 60-61, 319- 
320, 400 
research on chronic diseases, 37, 
167 
research on problems of metab- 
olism, 381 
research on vitamins and plant 
growth, 49, 215-216, 381 
study of constitutional aspects 
of disease, 372 
teaching and research in nev. 
rology, 372 
Commission on Graduate Medical 
Education, New York City, 
378 
Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion, see Chinese Ministry 
of Education — Commission 
on Medical Education 
Committee on Neighborhood 
Health Development, see 
New York City —- Commit- 


tee on Neighborhood Health 
Development 

Common celd studies, 82, 98, 
416 

Communication studies, 62, 322~ 
3233 495 


Compton, Karl T., vin, tx, ‘71 
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Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 
research in genetics of growth in 
plants, 48, 230-231, 381 
Control and investigation of spe- 
cific diseases, 84, 87-116, 
411-419 
Copenhagen, University of 
research in application of method 
of physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics to biological 
problems, 193-195, 384 
research on inheritance in rela- 
tion to blood groupings, 379 
Cornell University 
Department of Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine, 


377 
music and drama program, §9, 


289-290, 397 

research in molecular structure, 
239-240, 387 

research in nutrition, 381 

research on biochemistry, 381 

Russian studies, 61, 297-298, 402 

studies of the glands of internal 
secretion, 378 

study of reflex behavior in rela- 
tion to neuroses, 372 

tuberculosis studies, 82, 108, 417 

Costa Rica 

fellowship, 131 

malaria, 82, 102, 104, 411 

public health administration, 420 

public health laboratory, 422 

state and local health services, 
83, 119, 120, 123, 423 

travel and training grant, 122 

tuberculosis, 82, 109, 417 

Council on Foreign Relatians 

American Committee for Inter- 
national Studies, 255, 389 

research in peace problems, 389 
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Covington, Plate W., 76 
Crawford, Porter J., 76 
Crowell, F, Elisabeth, 76 
Cuba 
fellowships, 131 
grant in aid, 328 
malaria, 82, 102, 104, 412 
public health administration, 420 
state and local health services, 
83, 120, 123, 423 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, 124 
Cyclotron, 37-43, 190-193, 383 
Cyprus 
malaria, 82, 102, 412 
Cystinuria studies, 233-235 
Czechoslovakia 
School of Nurses in Public 
Health and Social Welfare, 


37 


DALHOUSIE University 
development of teaching in put. 
lic health and preventive 
medicine, 377 
training and research in public 
administration, 389 
Dartmouth College, 378 
Deadlock in China, 261 
Debevoise, Thomas M., viii, ix, 7: 
Debye, Peter J., 240 
Delaware, University of 
study of individual income dis- 
tribution, $42 249, 2575 395 
Delhi, India 
International Healch Division 
branch office, 117 
local health services, 425 
Denmark 
Carlsberg Foundation, 380 
fellowships, 131, 237, 275 
grants in aid, 181, 238 
Institute of Economics and His- 


fory, 391 
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Denmark — cont. 
International Commission for 
the Polar Year, 1932-33, 
387 
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state and local health services, 
83, 425 
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Natural Sciences — cont. 
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